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SOME STANDARD WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 


From the German of MAX DUNCKER. 
By EVELYN ABBOTT, MA., LL.D., of 


Balliol College, Oxford. The first 3 vols. are 
now published in demy 8vo, 21s. each. 


THE HISTORY of ROME. From 
the German of THEODOR MOMMSEN. 
By the Rev. W. P. DICKSON. With 
an introduction by Dr. SCHMITZ. The 
Library Edition, 4 vols. demy 8vo, 75s. ; 
or the Popular Edition, 4 vols., crown 8vo, 
48. 6d. 


THE HISTORY of GREECE. From 
the German of ERNST CURTIUS. Ry A. 
W. WARD, M.A. 5 vols., demy Bv0, 84. 845. 


— — —C_ 


THE HISTORY of the GREAT 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. From the 
French of ADOLPHE THIERS, by 
FREDERICK SHOBERL. With 41 fine 
Engravings by GREATBACH. 5 vols., 
small crown 8vo, 30s. 


THE RISE and PROGRESS of the 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Sir 
EDWARD CREASY, late Chief Justice 
of Ceylon. Twelth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
78. 6d. 


THE NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 
BRITAIN: 1793-1827. By WILLIAM 
JAMES, with a continuation by Captain 
CHAMIER. & vols., crown 8vo, with Por- 
traits, 36s. 


THE HEAVENS: An Illustrated 
Handbook of Popular Astronomy. BY 
AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. Edited by J. 
NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.A.S., F. RS. 
Revised Edition. Demy 8vo, with over2 00 
Illustrations, 12s. 


PRINCE METTERNICH’S AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. Edited by his Son, PRINCE 
RICHARD METTERNICH, and translated 
by ROBINA NAPTER. 2 vols., demy 8yo’ 
with Portrait and Faosimiles, 36s. 


THE LIFE of LORD PALMER.- 
STON. With Selections from His Diaries 
and Correspondence. By the Hon. EVELYN 
ASHLEY, M.P. The New Edition, 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each 
volume, 128. 


—ͤ— — — — — — = 


LORD BEACONSFIELD: His Life, 
Character, and Works. A critical study. 
From the German of GEORG BRANDES, 
By Mrs. GEORGE STURGE. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 


DEAN HOOK’S LIFE and LET- 
TERS. Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. 
STEPHENS, Prebendary of Chichester. 
40. Third Edition, in 2 vols., demy 8vo, 
with 2 Portraits, 30s. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 
Next week will be published, price ls., with a Cabinet Portrait, 


ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D., 


The Funeral Address and Memorial Sermons delivered 2 Lee. By Revs. J. GUINNESS 
ROGERS, B.A., and * 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST for JUNE 


Contains a 


CABINET PORTRAIT of MR GLADSTONE. 


Executed by Woodbury Permanent Process. Price One Shilling. Order early of any Buokseller. 


Just published, in Two Vols., crows 8vo, 15s., with Maps, 


HISTORY OF THE RISE OF THE HUGUENOTS. 


By HENRY M. BAIRD, Professor in the University of New York. 


He tells his yO hte it —7 fail to n Review. 
exceedingly eloquent narrative. urchman 
“ Mr. poo a asta — for the Dutch 

2 wer 
th A bey Aan hie in ation 
narrative, which Sontribute to form a history 


order.’’—Catholic Pratyteries, 


NEW MANUAL for TEACHERS, price %, 64., with numerous Diagrams. 


THROUGH THE EYE TO HEART; 


rr and Verbal Illustrations in the Sunday 
School and FAL F. CRAFTS,AM. With & on Illustrative Teaching in the Infant 
— — 


Congregational Church Music. 
en Hey. W —— — . Dykes und Mason, — Novello, 


Pealms, 46. Treble and 


ea, Ln eth e. 


| CONGREGATIONAL ANTHEMS 
AND ement 


COLLECTS ; PSALMS AND HYMNS FROM 


Tune Books ; enlarged to — Fintona, end and pro- HOLY SCRIPTURE, for Chanting, containing 66 
viding for Ordinary Worship and for Special Occa- Passages for Chanting, with or without Music, 
ey ee a ——— Score, stitched, Baitions without Music.—S2mo, with Words of 
8. ; . 64. ; Psalms, ' ; 

. with Type Pealms, 2s. 64. Organ Anthems, 4d. 18mo, 6d.; 12mo, 84. New Large 
Soore, with prelades, stiff covers,7s. 8 ol-fa Score, Type Edition, 10d. Editions with Music.—With- 
stitched, Is. cloth, ls. 6d. ; with Small out Words of Anthems.—lémo, 64.; with Sol. 
ren fa Chants, 64. New Large Type Edition, with 


Laing. 8 6d. | 
tion, large type, cloth, 3d. additional Chants, Ils. Sol-fa, 1s, 
London: HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster-row. 


MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Cowtzurts ros Jur. 


WHAT CAN A LIBERAL GOVERNMENT DO FOR eUsKEY ? By an Eiern Sraresmay. 
2) THE PUBLIC LETTERS OF JOHN RUSKIN, D.C.L. By an Oxroun Port. 
3. THE FRENCH REPUBLIC AND THE CATHOLIC H. By Epxomp Scurren. 
4 ON ANTS. By Ettice Horxizs 

THE ELECTION AND THE EASTERN QUESTION. By E. A. Faermax, LL. D., D. C. L. 
3. GREEK CHRISTIAN INSCRIPTIONS. By the Rev. Gzonox F Stoxzs. 
7. THE RULE OF THE PURSE. By T. P. O'Comwon, MP. 
8. THE AGE OF BALZAC. By W. 8. Liztr. 

TEMPORARY BOOK 


9. CON 
sTRAHAN and CO., LIMITED, 34, Paternoster-row. 


Price ls., post free 13 stampa. 
(A THOROUGH EXPOSURE OF “THE PRIEST IN ABSOLUTION.”)—READ 


THE HIGH CHURCH CONFESSIONAL 
(AN EXPOSE). By A. J. DADSON, F. R. G. s. 


„Never came across such a sca exposure, . ae — The Rock. 
* An able and seasonable exposé of confessional.’ — Harl of Chichester 


From all Booksellers, or direct from the Publishers, 
ST. PAUL’S PUBLISHING DEPOT, 30, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C 


KINGSBURY’S WHOLESALE WOOL BAZAAR. 


CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD FOR WOOLS. 


— — — 


rE oe WooL and 5)d. per ball, all colours. THISTLE | dozen, or Id. each. 
WodLs LS, Black and White, 3s. Od. per THISTLE iN 2d. oz., or Ba. 6d. Ib. 
Colours, from 4s. IId. per Ib. FILOSELL E, Large Skein, Y., or 3a, 6d. per dozen 


ene Brey indy should send for a descriptive Book of Wool and Fancy Needlework, post free to any part of 


THOUSANDS of SCRAPS in Packets for Screens and Scrap Books, at 6d., Is., ls. 6d. 
10s. 6d. per packet. THE WONDERFUL SHILLING PACKET. containing 160 scraps, post tree, 15 5 


P. L. KINGSBURY, *°row'sazaan, 80, 82, 84, 90,92, 4106, Fulham Road, London, 8. M. 


THE LIVES of the ARCH- 
BISHOPS OF CANTERBURY, from ST. 
AUGUSTINE to JUXON. By the late 
WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., 
Dean of Chichester. 11 vols., demy 8vo, 
£8 5s. 


ESSAYS: Classical and Theological. 
By the late CONNOP THIRLWALL, 
D.D., Bishop of St. David's. Edited by 
the Rev. Canon PEROWNE. Demy 8vo, 
20s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND 


NEW BURLINGTON-STREET, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the 
Queen. 


SON 


RS. HENRY VINCENT will Memorial . — 1 in Hare- 


Es deg, ho equne BU gate rar 

e , who 

with every requisite for comfort and convenience.— Ts Church aon Congregation of Hare 
74, Gaisford-street, Kentish-town, N. W. court Chapel, Canonbury, have resolved to put 


Bes a MEMORIAL WINDOW ‘to the memory of the 
late Rev. ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D. It is 
— * * —— 1 1 Church and Con- 
n, but a o who in pas enjoyed the 
Bese of Dr. Raleigh's ministry at ccm 
will be desirous of —— 
ript ions will be we somes from all such by 
the Cowmittee, and — 2 to the 
Treasurer, GEO. FITCH. 
17, Canonbury-park North, — 1 N. 


1 RIGHT Han, JOHN BRIGHT. 


Painted by J. E. MILLAIS, B.A. 


ay 2 engraved by T. OLDHAM BARLOW, A. R. A. 
ving will be the r size as that now in 
88 ht Hon. W. E.G „M. F) 


ARTIST'S PROOFS will be issued at SIX GUINEAS 


Subscribers’ names now repeived by thé Publishers, 
Mesars. THOS. AGNEW and SONS “Old Bonud-street 


— 


LONDON. 


ST CENTRAL TEMPERANCE 

HOTEL, 97 and 9, SOU PHAMPTON ROW, 
RUSSELL-SQUARE, W.C. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 
ls. 3d. Beds from ls. 6d. Tariff Card, with Sketch 
Map of London and List of Public Exhibitions, &., 


on a tion. 
* FREDERIC SMITH, Proprietor. 


ETROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUN. 
DAY FUND. Patron—Her Majesty the 


QUEEN. 
HOSPITAL SUNDAY, 13th JUNE, 1880. 


Cle en and Ministers of Religion who may by 

accident not have received the Official Posting 

Bi K., by the 3rd June, are requested to make 
their wauts immediately known to the Sec 


retary, 
Mr. Henry N. Custance, at I, Queen Victoria-street, 
EC. Galleries, Piccadilly, W. 


The Ammergau Passion Play. 
Now Ready, with Maps and Plans, dvo, 10s., 
RRA Y’SHANDBOOK forSOUTH 
Bw AW Wonen, Bavarta, — 
Srrais, Howeaar 
2 raox Urn 22 Buace Sra. ‘with 


Ss travellers to the Ammergau 


Ax MURRAY, Albemarle- street. 


NEW STORY BY HENRY JAMES, JUN. 
NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JUNE 
will contain the First ew Story entitled 


Part of a New 
ASHINGTON 8 By 
Hewar Jaun, Jan, * Daisy 
Miller, The Europeans,” The Story will be 


Illustrated by Mr. Du Maurier. 
London SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo-place. 


On MAY th (One Shilling), No. 246, 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
JUNE. With Illustrations by Groner Du 
Mavarer and W. ~~ 


* Oy ser Harn coum, Jan. (With 


——— 


ae 
ws Wes a 428 . — * 


London SMITit, ELDER, 40d. 15, Waterloo-place 
Now ready, price One Shilling. 


TEMPLE BAR — 


Cowtarts ron Jens 
I. ADAM AND EVE 1 ned.) 
II. 4 . A DRAMA 
III. BIF K A L'ANGLAISE. 
IV. THE PORTRAIT OF A PAINTER BY HIM. 


RS. PIERREPOINT. 
VIII. A r OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 
IX. VICTOR HUGO. 
X. THE REBEL OF THE FAMILY. By Mrs. 
L run Liwtow. (Continued.) 
RicuarD Bewrier asp Sox, New Burlington-street. 


Mr. Francillon's 5 — - was 
begun in January Number 
Price ONB SHILLING. 


THE 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 1,704, for JUNE, 1890. 


Corrs. 
UEEN COPHETUA. By BR. E. Faawctttow. 
HE GALATEA OF CERVANTES. By Jauus 


Mew. 
THE LAWS OF SPEECH. By Axparw Wiisor, 
HOW SHAKSPERE BECAME PULAR IN 
GERMAN 1 


THE FISHES. ov THE GREAT Spr 
22 AND 


THEIR OUTLETS. By Atrazp 


Rimx 
CURIOSITIES OF CRITICISM. 
TABLE TALE. Br Srivarvse Un. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


James ie Novel, “A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT,” 
was begun in the January Number. 
Price ONE SHILLING, Illustrated. 
BELG@GRBRAViI A. 
No. 164, for JUNE, 1880. 


Corr 
A S AGENT. ae James Far. 


Illustrated b 5 Arron Horr 
OUR OLD CO 131 TOWNS. * VI. With Four 


ustrations. aa. 
THE DAYS OF THE WE 


Hunt Brap 
LITTLE SMALLWARE 12 By H N. 


Lor 
MONTAIGLE AND ITS LEGEND. Ka 
8. Macgvoip. With Four * by TR. 


Hd OAK. Part II. By Jena Haw. 


IN THE GOLDEN CITY. By Isa Durrvus Haagpr 
THE 3 N CASKET. 5 y Mrs. Atrazn W. 


°,° nn Vol. XLI. N 6d. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
Mrs. Hunt s Novel“ THE LEADEN CASKET,” 
begun in January Number. 


The New Edition, with 120 Supplemental Tunes. 
1 H 3 F SAL MIS T. 


EBENEZER P , 
The Pens 41 — I, 


Tunes for every Hymn of Peculiar 
Books, and is now the 
pu 


tion, 406 Tunes, 2s. 6d., Se., and 4s. 
with Supplement, 620 Tunes, 3s, éd., 


“haut Book, 100 Chants with Scripture Words, ls. 
Tho complete Edition, 680 Tunes, The Cheate und 
The Anthems, 6s., 6s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. 
55 
etree We NoveLwo and ‘Co 112 


Sixth Thousand, | revised and enlarged, price ls, post post 


THOUGHTS ON THEISM: 
WITH SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A PUBLIC 
RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN HARMONY WITH 
ODEEN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 
- An exceedingly interesting pamphlet. Echo. 
The compilers of this able onde suggestive treatise 
have endeavoured to meet a manifest 
need of the times. —Sussex Daily News. 
London: Trobuer and Co., Ludgate-bill 
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JAMES NISBET & C0 8 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Now Ready, eaugn Ove, with stort t and other 


MORI ALS OF FRAN CES Biv: 
EY HAVERGAL. By Her Bister 


V. G. HA 


and his Literary Co — 2 
Now Ready small crown go, 28. 6d, cloth. 
RIO. B 
HBAVENLY ARITHM v 


8. A. BACK WOOD, C. B., Ie 
—- The Triumph of Faith, &. 


THE "FOREIGN MISSIONS of 
PROTESTANTI 


: Their Present Condition. A 
versal * THEODORE CHRIST. 
— 4 ; ~~ gg , 1 
1 British Gpiuen Trade. Authorised 
translation from German by DAVID B 
CROOM, M.A. 


Now Ready, small crown 8vo, with Portrait, 2s. Cd. 


MEMORIALS © of LITTLE NONY: 


A Biography of wood, who was the first 
— — for the + hye, of the 1 So- 
ciety. With Preface by Miss HAVERGAL 


rovonne Cb na REAL LIFE. By 
EADY HOPE e ee 
ground, Sunny Footsteps,’ &. 


Crown do, Ss. 6. aoe, © 9 — and Map 


THE NEW HEBRI ‘DES ES and CHRIS.- 
aw — — With Notes of the Labour 


) a © 
1 — gm iesion V the Rev. 
6 “hyde 8. „Author 


ADDRESSES to to DISTRIOE Vast, 


TORS and SUNDAY 
By the Rev. FRANCIS 71888“ r ot 
Rural Dean, Chaplain 28 


Her : 
Written earnestness and power. — Literary 


Churchman. 


Imperial mo, 94. sewed. 
WHOSE LUCK! A Bit of a Talk 
th Fishermen. . GILLESPIE 
PROUT, "hati Author “ 


plea for Sabbath a te book. 
presentation of | fail to do 
N — e class for which it is intended. 

; tian 


Square 1 
DAILY “PRAYERS * BUSY 
HOMES. By O. H. C. 


BY THE REV. J. u MACDUPF, | D.. 
ew Edition, Thousand, 3a. Gd. cloth, crown 8vo. 
NOONTIDE AT Tipe or, the 
Btory of Jacob's 
Chapter in 1 and Grace 
London: [AMES NISBET & OO., 91, Berners-st., Ww. 
LITURGIES FOR DIVINE WORSHIP. 


It contains Niwa Suave. 
Cloth, cut flush, 8d. Clot, ott t lettered, red edges, | 
The octavo edition is also ready. It is _Paged ike 
the 18mo edition, contains nine services, is bound in 


cloth, gilt lettered, red edges, 2s. 
James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, London. 


Just out, by F. J. THEOBALD, 
BOB and 1; or, FORGRT-MB-NOTS 
and an 


FROM GODS GARDEN. 
The tale abounds im vision, adventures, 

under current of — feeling. It professes to be 

founded on fact. Gazette 


James Clarke and Co., 13, Fleet-street, London. 
BIBLE-CLASS HANDBOOKS. 
Murphy on Ohronicles. This day. 

8. . 


Candlish on the Sacraments. Is. d. 
Stalker’s Life of Christ. Ils. 6d. 
Dods on Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi. 


MoGregor on Galatians. Ils. 6d. 
Edinburgh T. and T. CLARK, and all Booksellers: 


Published this day, in one vol., oro, cloth, price 
An nnn to the Philosophy 


N. 
By JOHN Sa D.D., neipal and Vice-Chan- 


cellor of the University of and one of 
Her Majesty's Chaplains for Scot 
Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE, Publisher to the 
niversity. 


London : MACMILLAN and CO. 
Re-union of Sunday Scholars 


SPECIALLY DURING 
The Centenary Year. 


HE ase of the SUNDAY SCHOLARS’ 
— of SACRED: SONG affords an admi- 


rable — 1 — t and pre- 
sont ee 2 for of interesting Paren and C congress: 
aod in Sunday school work. See the ry AL ha 


of Services, contain Bunyan's Pilgrim 
— and others, 4d. each. Grants of 30 to school. 
at half-price.—Write for s neu Sa copy and list, ta 
Trade Manager, West Lo — Smee Unior 
133, Edgware-road, London, W 


r HE VOICE aud PUBLIC SPEAK 

NG, Ss. 64. pus, Seco, Game Cho Rov. 2, ©. 
SANDLANDS, MA. " Brigatock Vicarage, Thrapston. 
J. 4 S. gives lectures private lessons. ‘Terms ou 
appl cation. 


WV ANTED, to APPRENTICE a well- 
educated Lad, of 16, toa good business, which 
will afford scope to mechanical tastes. The adver- 
tiser woald like to place his | ye in a concern where he 
would live with the family. Apply to Wm. W. James 
Perth House, Leighton 5 


EMO VINd or 


WAREHOUSING 


FURNITURE, &c. Application should be made 

to the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY 

Limited), for their Prospectus. Removals effected by 
— way „5 Estimates 

if required.— 

road, W. C. 


free. Advances made 
Address Manager, 194, Totteuham-court- 


of SCHOOLS.—PARCELS 
ot Music on APPROBATION. Terms and 


Please specify this 


— 1 Robert Cocks & Co., New Burlington - atree 
OW AT THY FEET. Sacred Bong. | sod 
Words b Beni Sa Music by Miss M 2 
J. W. Bliss e 
1 A 


to model of a sacred song 5 ane 
ressive. Vide Sco 
T}ESIGNATION. S. ered Song. Music 
Miss M. LINDSAY. 1 1 95 B Flat 
(Contralto or Baritone No. 2, in E Flat (Soprano or 
— 1 free half- price. 
Robert ks & Co., New ew Burlington-street 


SPEAGUES OCTAVE PIANO. 
ny — $0 Rinne phy in all 


climates. Others from 30 a he 
1 8 — ony in 3. ed =e 


hess 12 n 7 guineas 10 8 55 guiness, I. * ex- 
port, homme schools, and places of wo 
A RICAN ORGANS, With silver 
superior to all others for beauty and richness of tone. 
— for W. Sprague by Needham, of New 
or 
. 7, Finsbury-pavement, London, Es. 
tablished 887. * 


HT DRO PATH. 


MEDLEY’S HYDROPATHIC ES. 
\_) TABLISHMENT, MATLOCK BRIDGE, DERBY. 


SHIRE. 
W. HUNTER, X. — K., THOS. 
N MACCALL, l 8 been made espe- 
umerous ve 
cially in the department) — bed 
room accomm provided. The Turkish Bath is 


odation 
peculiarly adapted for invalids—highly ventilated and 
ample 9 o space. 
For prospectus apply to the Manager. 


4 


URE WATER. — Last Improvement. 
TERS have superseded ‘ll and Fok S PATENT FAL. 
acon ooo 2 ty, ana Te * 

1. I. and 100, West- 


ters of ev kind 
l — 


GLADSTONE. 


N excellent BRONZE BUST, 12 

inches high of this eminent STATESMAN 

sent on receipt o P.0.0. for 2is., ble to Wright 

and Fletcher, Fine Art Bronz ists, Lower i Hospital- 
street, Birmingham. 


boutne-grove, Bayswater 
reconstructed 


and Piers. Sea views. Liberal table. 
on application 
58, Old Steine, and 17 and 18, Castle-square. 


ST. LEONARDS, HASTINGS. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, TUDOR 
HOUSE, 50, WARE vARE 
Select Boa -house, sea view, liberal “table, and 
every home comfort, in one of the best situations in 
this favourite watering-place.—Principals, Rev. and 
Mrs. J. R. Jenkins. 


Embossed Coloured Relief. Scraps, 
TRANSFERABLE TRANSFER PICTURES, 
BIRTHDAY and SCRIPTURE TEXT CARDS. 

24 Sheets of Beautiful Relief Scraps 
and CHROMO PICTURES. Price 13 1d. stamps. 

a ecial Transferable Transfer 

RES. Price 13 Id. stamps. 
6, 12, 12. or 24 Splendid J N now Birth- 
CARDS. Price 13 
6, 12 "18, or 24 Beautiful Scripture 
KT CARDS. Price 13 Id. stam 
The above are the ae and newest, * cheapest, 
and richest EVER SOL 
I have hundreds of —̃ͤ—ͥ to show anyone, 
and others are — coming. All orders are 


- | sent per return post paid. 


JOHN WAINWRIGHT, 
Wholesale Stationer, Acton, Middlesex. 


CASH’S WOVEN 


style. 


INITIAL LETTERS 
AND MONOGRAMS 


FOR SEWING ON HOUSEHOLD LINEN, SOCKS, AND 
UNDERCLOTHING. 


The Letters are manufactured in three sizes of Old English Type in Turkey Red. They can 
also be made in Black, both of which are warranted perfectly fast. 

The price of the Single Letters in Red is 2s., 38., and 58. 6d. per gross box. 

Estimates given for Monograms or Names, woven in any variety of either writing or printing 


SOLD BY DRAPERS AND HOSIERS EVERYWHERE. 


“ WESTWARD 
HO!” 


When all 
lone man's Com 


WILLS’ 


“WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE 


were made, 
a bachelor’ 4 obiliy 


Cordial, a wakeful man’s Bleep, and a chilly 
under the canopy of heaven.’ mand & chilly man's Fle. * 
In 1 o., 2 o., and 4 0. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 


. ry Aged ey AD 
man's Food, 
ee rinnt 


SUPER 


DEWHURST’S 
GLACK THREAD 


(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Colours, 


SUPER SIX-CORD, AND CROCHET COTTON, 


Were awarded Medals for their 8 quality at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and 
Paris International Exhibitions. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle-Vue Mills, Skipton 


LONDON WAREHOUSE-12, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
MANCHESTER WAREHOUSE-1, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARE. 


— 


NEAVE’S 
FOOD 


Britisx 


for 
in 


Laxcet.—“ Carefully prepared and 
highly nutritious.’ 
EDIcAL JourwaL.—" Well 


Lowpow Mepicat Recorp.—“ Can 
unbesitatingly recommend 
Neave's Food.“ 


Sanitary Rrconp— As a substi- 
tute for mother’s milk Neaves 


NEAVE'S 
FOOD 


FOR 2 FOR 
INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Iw ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


J.R. NEAVE & Co., FORDINGBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


WHOLESALE OF 


KINAHAN'’S 
LL 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD and “MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL sayvs—“Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, 
and of very Excellent Quality.“ 


WHISKY. | The Gold Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1865 


20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET. LONDON, W 


— 


—ͤ——— —g—u— — 


GOLD MEDAL, 


PARIS EXHIBITION. 


FRY’S COCOA. 


Fry's Celebrated Caracas Cocoa, ls, 4d. per lb. 


THE LITERARY WORLD 


ne * mry enn Mr. ‘Vann * 
enn - Mr 
Gorges zu Heal 


. 


onsesand * * Spri 

utterenps in the Month of Ma Barnes Studies of 
—— Ae, b, By Banners, and Wome J 
plications 2 Week ie — ar) - 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD PULPIT 


For this Week (Price One Pen contains: Vietory 
of 1 the ** W. B. 4 2 — Ba, for 
A 


2 — 1 God. By th the Late ker. 
e 


he 
r—The nh. 


Ker. 8 —To 2 i 
7 Bk ther rows, The he Bearenly 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


1 * Ste A 1 Ne N contains: — EE 


“Selma's Tonbles,” hy 1 e Ner- m 

Live In: Obristian Union. M ne r. We 
Lessons on the Psalms: Pealme xvi.—The International 
Lesson: Bible Readin J for Senior Scholars. 2 Marianne 
— = ey * + nk 1 N e t for In- 
ante—Trles for the — on Tex Crucifixi 

Rev. F. Warst - wie 
Rev. Adam Scott— aking of 
Paul in Rome. —The | other’s Influen morles—Footp Duff's 
Two Dresms—Susapnab, the African Girl— Poetry: We 
Know in Part. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD MAGAZINE 


or June 1 7 contains: The Prince Consort 
Fri K ane Worhotse— "se Club 


Dr. J 
Paine Hitenle-Untorsotten eatrice 
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‘We heartily commend this volume to our readers 
asa ating memorial of one whose private character 
and public service endeared him to many of his fellow- 

townsmen during his residence here, whose great 
ability and faithfulnessasa increased the use- 
fulness and raised the tion of the local Noncon- 
a pulpit. 
a man to ‘guile and strengthen those with whom he 


came in contact; and, no doubt, many here who knew 
him will avail themselves of the r of pos- 
character and 


sessing a ent record of 

teaching. e would say, in ty that the 
— ha ve got the boo — style, 
O t a — 48 rein all the 41 inated 


— the book contains no — — twent one dis- 
courses, renders it remarkably cheap.’’— 
Examiner. 


„Some of them are of rare worth and deep with 

tual insight and wer. They are 

quickening inspiration, felt even in the quiet perusal.” 
—Nonconformist and Independent. 


„There is not a sermon in the volume the perusal 
of which is not calculated to stimulate devout 
1 and to deepen the spiritual life. — Christian 

or 


It is just the kind of book that ought to find its 
way into all circles where pay and cultured Chris- 
tian teaching is valued,’’—Fountain. 
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will re poe attention of a wider circle.” 
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Nonconkormist and Independent. 


THURSDAY, MAY 27, 1880. 


THE RELIGIOUS EQUALITY BREAKFAST. 


Tue idea of inviting to a public breakfast the 
friends of religious equality who have lately been 
returned to Parliament was a happily-conceived 
and well-executed project, which entitles the com- 
mittees of the Liberation Society and of the Dis- 
senting Deputies to the thanks of many more than 
those who assembled at the meeting of Friday last. 
That it was appreciated by both the specially- 
invited guests and by the general company was 
shown by the numbers in attendance, as well as 
by the spirited character of the proceedings. 
That nearly forty Members of Parliament 
accepted the invitation, and that nearly the 
whole of them were present—to say nothing of 
many others who were prevented coming by other 
engagements—shows that the cause of religious 
equality has received a considerable accession of 
strength, as the result of the recent appeal to the 
constituencies. It shows, also, that the diversion 
of attention from ecclesiastical topics, occasioned 
by the General Election, has been but partial and 
temporary, and that there is no ground for the fear 
that the tide of public interest will flow exclusively 
in other and very different channels. 

The seasonableness of the demonstration is ad- 
mitted even by those who have but little sympathy 
with its purpose; for, as the Times allows, the 
parliamentary position of the advocates of religious 
equality has been vastly improved by the results 
of the late elections, and “it is of no slight 
interest, therefore, to inquire what practical use 
they are likely to make of their strength. And if 
it be of interest to others, it is of great prac- 
tical importance to themselves that they should 
come to some understanding in regard to the direc- 
tion in, and the rate at, which they are to move, 
now that a new Parliament and a new Administra- 
tion allows them to make a new start under un- 
expectedly favourable circumstances. 

he ample report of the speeches delivered on 
the occasion, which we give elsewhere, will enable 
our readers to form a judgment as to the present 
temper, and the probable intentions, of the men 
who have it in their power to largely influence the 
religious equality movement during the next few 
years. Of Mr. Ricnanp's speech as chairman, it 
is enough to say that it was one of the wisest and 
most effective speeches which he has ever delivered. 
It was very frank—as much so in regard to the 
Liberal leaders as to Lord Braconsrretp, Lord 
Grorce Hamivton, and the Tories generally. It 
recognised unpleasant facts without any useless re- 
ining, and, as wethink, held the balance very fairly 
— the exigencies of the Liberal Government on 
the one hand, and the just demands of the friends of 
religious equality on the other. It suits the purpose 
of the Morning Post to describe the Nonconformists 
as being fully determined to insist on their pound 
of flesh, and to assert that they will “ apparently 
refuse to support this present Government unless it 
consents to make the disestablishment and dis- 
endowment of the Church a Cabinet question; 
but evidence to justify such statements will not be 
found in the speeches on which the Post professes 
to base its comments. 

No doubt there are shades of difference to be 
found in the opinions of some of the speakers, in 
regard to the decree of confidence to be reposed in 
the present Government, and to the attitude which 
should be maintained by the more advanced section 
of its supporters. Mr. Huan Mason depre- 
cated criticism on the Ministerial appoint- 
ments, and, with almost passionate earnestness, 
asked for this glorious Administration a warm, 
hearty, true, and loyal support.“ On the other 
hand Mr. Leatuam thinks it right already to hint 
that our Whig Government may fall at once more 

uietly into the old Whig ruts with reference to 
thoes questions which we have at heart,’’ and to 
give warning of the inevitable result. These may, 
perhaps, be regarded as the two extreme views. 
Mr. Ricnarp, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Hannay, and Mr. 
ILLINGWoRTH avoided both. They made full allow- 
ance for the difficulties of the Government; they 
counselled patience and prudence, as well as loyalty 
to Liberalism ; but they, at the same time, insisted 
on the importance of self-reliance, of firm adherence 
to principle, and on the duty of continuing to urge 
forward, by discussion in Parliament as well as by 
agitation out of it, measures deemed to be vitally 
necessary, not so much for the sake of Noncon- 
formists, as for the prosperity of the community at 
large. 

The truth is, that the future relations of Noncon- 
formists to the Government cannot be determined 
by sentiment, nor by the feelings or words of the 
present hour: they must be determined by refe- 


rence to op and also by the course of events. 
No doubt, the Liberal leaders are quite conscious of 
their obligation to Nonconformist allies for their 
recent victory; but gratitude will not save them 
from mistakes, or be sufficient to resist the pressure 
of other influences. No doubt, also, the present 
disposition of Nonconformists towards the Govern- 
ment is one of confidence and of hope; but they 
will no more do service to Liberalism than 
to their own cause by reserve, or inaction, in 
regard to their distinctive principles, or by back- 
wardness in pointing out, and in endeavouring to 
remedy, the defects of Government measures 
avowedly framed in the interest of religious free- 
dom. Cringing subserviency would be discreditable 
to both parties, and needless suspicion and impa- 
tient haste would be equally deserving of condemna- 
tion. The advice which at this juncture may be 
most fitly given to the advocates of religious equality 
is that of aco to OTHELLO— 


“ Wear your eye thus—not jealous, nor secure.“ 


Trust the Government so long as it shows itself 
worthy of trust; but do not let trustfulness show 
itself in blind confidence and in self-abnegation. 
And the Government may well be advised not to 
reckon too much on the cementing effect of hostility 
to the late Administration and its policy as a 
means of securing continued harmony among the 
various sections of the Liberal party. A policy of 
continued advance is essential to the existence and 
success of that party, and it is plainer now than 
it has ever been before that the repression of 
Liberationist views, or of Liberationists, is no 
more compatible with the progress of true Liberal- 
ism than is life without air, or daylight without the 
sun. 
We state the case thus plainly now, because it 
may be that a crucial test will be applied to both 
arties sooner than could have been desired. We 
o not share—and we believe the country does not 
share—the contempt with which Mr. Hannay re- 
gards the Burials question, and, therefore, we are 
very desirous that it should be satisfactorily, as well 
as promptly, settled. But it is hardly possible 
that it can be so settled without some diffi- 
culty and perplexity. Her Masestys’ Minis- 
ters will stand between the House of Lords 
on the one hand, and the Nonconformist body 
on the other. Will they be strengthened, or 
weakened, by the resoluteness of their Nonconfor- 
mist supporters, should resoluteness be called for? 
There can be no doubt as to the answer. The 
Government will gain more by relying on its demo- 
cratic supporters than by trying to conciliate its 
aristocratic opponents, and it will not be by means 
of ‘‘ bated breath and whispering humbleness,“ but 
by fidelity and outspokenness, that Nonconformists 
will best serve the Administration which they have 
helped to bring into existence, and for which they 
heartily wish a prosperous career. 


ECCLESIASTICAL QUESTIONS IN 
PARLIAMENT. 


THE most important notice given in Parliament rela- 
tive to ecclesiastical affairs is that of Lord Ohancellor 
Selborne, who on Friday night announced that he 
should this evening (Thursday) introduce a measure on 
the subject of the Burial Laws. This, as we learn from 
the Queen's Speech, is also to embrace the question of 
cemeteries. t is supposed that the Bill will be in 
accordance with the resolution which Mr. Osborne 
Morgan was to have moved in the House of Commons 
—— not the dissolution supervened. It was to this 
effect :— 

That, in the opinion of this House, it is necessary that 
the laws relating to burials in England and Wales should 
be amended and consolidated, and that such funeral services 
as may be preferred by the relatives of deceased persons 
should be permitted in all parochial burial places, whether 
churchyards or cemeteries, without reference to any distinc- 
tion between consecrated and unconsecrated grounds. 


In a few hours the details of the Lord Chancellor's 
measure will be known, and we shall then learn whether 
it is intended merely to meet the religious difficulty, or 
to take the form of a Consolidation Bill, to settle the 
question in all its details. Meanwhile the wisdom 
of first taking action in the House of Lords has been 
much canvassed. It is vindicated on the ground that 
it will at once give that assembly 3 do, and 
that the House of Lords during the late Parliament 
accepted, by a majority of thirty-nine, Lord Harrowby’s 
proposed compromise, which proposed to allow the 
relatives of deceased persons to “ have such Christian 
and orderly religious services at the grave as they may 
think fit.“ It will be remembered that Lord Beacons- 
field’s Government having declined to accept this pro- 
posal, their Bill, together with the adopted amendment, 
fell through. It is not probable that the present Govern. 
ment intend to revive Lord Harrowby’s amendment in 
precisely the same form, which, as we have already 
said, would not be regarded as an adequate settlement 
of the question. But, whatever may be their scheme, its 
introduction into the Upper House would enable the 
majority to reject it ——— or seriously to 
nurrow its scope. Rumour points to the former course, 
in which case it is quite possible that the Bill may be 
thrown out for this Session. If, however, it were first 
introduced in the House of Commons, the Bill, drastic 


| 


though it might be, would, no doubt, be carried through 
by overwhelming majorities, in which case the peers 
would incur much responsibility by rejecting it. 
Though we may conclude that the Government have 
well consid the course upon which they have 
decided, they have apparently committed an error of 
tactics which may prove to be adverse to the early 
settlement of the question they desire. The friends of 
religious equality have, therelore, good reason to be 
anxious as to the ultimate issue. 

It is only necessary to state the fact that Mr. 
Grantham has introduced his compromise scheme into the 
House of Commons. Its provisions are almost identical 
with those pro by Mr. Walter Phillimore in a 
letter to ourselves, which we discussed last week. 
Under ent circumstances Mr. Grantham can hardly 
expect to make any progress with his ill-timed measure. 

e same thing may be said of Mr. Plunkett's Bill 
for making supplementary grants to certain Irish in- 
cumbents and curates, who think that they were hardl 
dealt with under the compensation clauses of the Iris 
Church Act, and now make a claim upon the remaining 
surplus. To this Mr. Gladstone, who perfectly under- 
stands the matter, is hardly likely to listen. 

We had thought that the dissolution had put an 
end to Mr. Blennerhassett’s marriage nostrums. 
It seems we were mistaken. His Bill, with which 
such of our readers as take an interest in the 
subject must be tolerably familiar, is now divided into 
three separate measures—one of which deals with the 
question of marrying divorced persons; a second 
extends the hours during which that important cere- 
mony can be performed; and the third embraces the 
points on which Dissenters are most interested—that 
of a — Nonconformist ministers as registrars. 
Mr. Blennerhassett is a very persevering amateur legis- 
lator. He can hardly expect his three Bills to pass, 
even if they are discussed. The last-named stands for 
second reading at the remote date of July 20, and will 

robably have altogether disappeared before that time. 
hy it should be persisted in is to us a profound 
mystery. 


Referring to the recent breakfast of “ the friends of 
religious equality,” the Pall Mall Gazette says that it 
suggests a remark on the attitude of the Noncon- 
formists at the present moment. The remark is that, 
if they want the praise and glory of being professors of 
religious equality, they must take their great principle 
as a whole. Nobody as a right to talk about religious 
equality who insists that a Catholic shall be di ified 
for high office by the fact that he is a Catholic. Nor 
has any one any business to talk about religions 
„ who refuses to defend the right of the electors 
of Northampton to be represented by a freethinker, if 
they see fit to choose one. Yet the Nonconformists are 
believed, as a body, to shrink from the application of 
their favourite doctrine when it is brought home to them 
by too practical tests.” Where is the evidence that 
the Nonconformists, as a body, shrink from the appli- 
cation of their favourite doctrine” in the two cases 
recorded? It is not to be found in the s es at the 
breakfast; for neither case was in the slightest degree 
alluded to. It is not to be found in the two Parliamen- 
tary divisions which have taken place in connection 
with the BRaDLAUGH case; for the great mass of Non- 
conformist members voted in accordance with their 
professions. It is not to be found in our own remarks 
on the Indian Viceroyship, or in the comments of other 
journals which best represent the party lately assem- 

led at Cannon-street. The fact is that the shrinking, 
in these and similar cases, has come from those wit 
whom religious equality is nota very favourite doc- 
trine,” instead of from its zealous advocates. 


In proof of our assertion in reference to the Par- 
liamentary action of Nonconformists, the followin 
details may not be without interest. In the House o 
Commons, on Monday, Sir H. D. Wotrr’s motion, 
refusing to allow Mr. Brapiavan to take the oath, 
was negatived by 289 to 214, the alternative being a 
reference of the subject to a Select Committee. Out of 
the 106 non-Episcopalian Liberal members of the Lower 
House 86 were present, and voted in the majority, three 
only voting in the minority. As a set-off, at any rate, 
to one of the three Liberals who on this occasion found 
their way into the Tory lobby, it may be mentioned 
that a Conservative member, in religious association 
with the Society of Friends, parted company with his 
ordinary political associates, and voted for the reference 
to the committee of the question under debate. 


re — 


The Archdeacon of Norrixanau, in his visitation 
charge, has felt himself constrained to admit that the 
relations between Church and State are at present 
unsatisfactory, and bid fair to become increasingly so. 
Legislation having opened the doors of the House of 
Commons to Nonconformists, Romanists, and Jews, Par- 
liament has been gradually becoming“ less and less such 
anassembly as it would be well or safe to submit Church 
2 to.“ He evidently looks with longing eyes 

or some delegation of the power of Parliament 
to Convocation, when some feint has been made 
of making that a representative institution. “All 
needed reforms will,” he contends,“ be completed 
when arrangements have been made for a_ fuller 
representation of the parochial clergy.” He hesitaces 
about the feasibility of giving licensed curates a 
voice in the matter, for these being in the propor- 
tion of six to four and ahalf in the diocese of 
London, would be enabled to out-vote the incumbents. 
As to the laity he has no difficulty. To the question, 
Can they be admitted into Convocation ?“ he promptly 
replies, Most certainly not, for Convocation is the 
sacred synod of the nation—the spirituality. It would 
be no longer Convocation.” We need hardly say that 
1 — of such pronounced sacerdotal opinions is 
vehement for the maintenance of the “ first rights” of 
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the clergy over the national veyards. In his indig- 
nation he professes to prefer Crisestablishment and dis- 
endowment, but no one is so deluded as to imagine 
that we shall witness in this country any wholesale 
abandonment of benefices, as the result of the action 
which Parliament is pledged to take forthwith upon 


the Burial Question. 


In the service used at the installation of the new 

Dean of York, the following words are said to have been 
employed :—“ ALmicuty Gop, Giver of all good things, 
who by Thy Holy Spirit hast appointed divers orders of 
ministers in Thy Shurch, mercifully behold this Thy 
servant now called to the office of Dean of this cathedral 
church,” &c. A correspondent of the Church Times, 
writing upon this subject, says :—‘‘ Do the authorities 
at York really think that the office of dean is one of the 
‘divers orders appointed by the Holy Spirit ? If so, is 
the ‘ character’ of the order conferred by induction, or 
installation, or by the nomination of the PREMIER, by 
whom the Dean is ‘called’? Noone will deny that a 
deanery is often a food thing,’ but I imagine that few 
Churchmen will go further in their concurrence with the 
statements of this extraordinary preamble.” 


In the “Tryall of a Man’s Owne Selfe,” published 
A.D. 1602, the author suggests the inquiry, under the 
category of “ sins external | and outward,” whether the 
parish clergymen “have oT winked at, and 
quietly suffered, any rites wherein hath been anparent 
superstition—as gadding and ranging about with pro- 
cession,” on the Rogation days, in imitation of the 
heathen feast of Terminalia. A vigorous effort is now 
being made by the Ritualist clergy to revive this prac- 
tice. “I have this year,” says the vicar of a rural 
parish in the Midland district, whose communication is 
published in the Church Times, “ revived Rogation ser- 
vices here. J blessed the fields and houses of all farmers 
in the parish who wo allow me to do so. I held 
cighteen short services in the fields, and twenty-eight in 
the houses. The people were a little astonished 
to see me walking about the village in cassock and 
surplice.. . . In the house I r a Psalm, two 
pages of ‘ Walsham How,’ and gave the blessing from 


the marriage service. I was obliged to draw up a ser- | 


vice of my own, because—although I made inquiry—I 


could not learn what the old 1 service used | 


to be.” 


While the members of the various Free Churches are 
———— in various ways, a desire for increased 
unity of effort, the strong disposition seems to be grow- 
ing up among the Evangelical section of the Church of 
England to find excuses for withdrawing from all com- 


binations in which non-Episcopalians have any share. 


The Record publishes t tters looki in th ° | 
he r I ishes two letters looking in this direc- | A few years ago the parish churchyard was greutly 


tion. “A — after expressing his regret that 
the religious Press is chiefly in the hands of Dissenters 
and High Churchmen,” remarks, I should be sorry to 
see any withdraw from the Religious Tract Society, 
but there is very real need for a thoroughly efficient 
Church of England Book and Tract Society.” The 
Rev. J. B. WHITING, perpetual curate of St. Luke, 
Ramsgate, demands books, tracts, and pamphlets, 
setting forth the “distinctive principles“ of Episco- 
palianism. “The days of undenominationalism are 
passing away. Ev lical Churchmen will only act 
now upon the lines of the Church of England.” We 
are no way alarmed by these menaces. hoever may 
suffer by the dissolution of such alliances, we are in- 
clined to think it will not be Nonconformists, who 
certainly have never enjoyed the “lion’s share” of 
advantage from these combinations. 


In the interest of Christian Missions, we are heartily 
rejoiced that the attention of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment was called in the House of Commons, on Monday, 
to the charges which have been publicly advanced by 
Mr. ANDREW CuHIRNSIDE, F. R. G. S., against the agents of 
the Church of Scotland, near Lake Nyassa, in their con- 
duct of a mission which has appropriated a name having 
cherished associations as the birthplace of Dr. Livina- 
sTONE—“ Blantyre.” Ina pamphlet which he designates 
“ Discreditable Disclosures,” Mr. CHIrRNsIDE charges 
the missionaries with having, under very horrifying 
circumstances, presided over the execution of a man on 
a charge of murder, which was unsubstantiated by any 
audequate proof. In the neighbourhood of another 
station, Mount Zomba, fights with the natives are 
raid to be “incessant, the mission forces, bein 
far better armed, generally getting the best of 
it and killing several of their opponents.” At 
Blantyre, it is declared, flogging with a formidable 
whip, constructed with three thongs of buffalo-hide 
(a jfac-simile has been placed in the hands of Dr. 
CamMeRON, M.P.), is “an every-day occurrence.” 
One native, half an hour after receiving 200 lashes, 
was found dead. Mr. Cuirnsipe declares that 
as a result of the ill-feeling produced by this course of 
proctdure, “the very existence of Livingstonia is 
threatened.” We note that at a meeting held at 
Aberdeen on the 10th inst., Dr. HERDMAN declared, 
with regard to the execution of the alleged 
murderer, that this did not take place until after 
the accused had been “solemnly and carefully tried 
in the presence of the whole European staff, and 
by a jury of the native headmen and chiefs,” that it 
was a righteous act, not hastily done, and without one 
incident of cruelty.” As to the floggings, he pleaded, 
that with no constituted Government and no gaols, 
“corporal punishment cannot be avoided sometimes,” 
but the accounts in the pamphlet are characterised as 
the grossest exaggerations. The public will await with 
interest further information on this matter. 
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Protestantism, of the “ Orange” type, seems to 
be much exercised by the appointments of Lords 
Ripon and Kenmare, Roman Catholics, to offices of 


| 
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trust under the Crown. At Liverpool, on Monday, 
about 2,000 ms were gathered in Hope Hall, 
to denounce these selections, “as inconsistent with 
the spirit of the Protestant constitution of Great 
Britain.” Of course, those who deplore such 
concessions to the principle of religious liberty as were 
the Catholic Emancipation Act and other kindred 
measures, may lash themselves into fury on witness- 
ing this outcome. But the principle of religious 
equality once admitted, as the Spectator very ap 
sitely remarks, “the Government of the Queen — 
no right at all to consider the religious creed or no 
creed of one of its intended appointees, except so far as 
that creed is likely to bear on the acceptability of his 
person to those who are to have dealings with him, and 
the trustworthiness and efficiency of his work.” 


Some information as to the forthcoming Conference 
of the Liberation Society on Thursday and Friday, the 
llth and 12th of June, will be found in another 
column. The meeting promises to be one of more 
than ordinary importance. At this stage in the 
struggle it is more than ever desirable that there 
should be no symptom of flagging interest, but that 
from every part of the country delegates should be sent 
to testify to the steadfast determination which marks 
the advocates of religious equality. Only a few days 
now remain for the appointment of such delegates, 
and we trust that those districts which have not yet 
made arrangements to be represented will promptly 
adopt the measures indicated. 


Correspondence. 


THE BURIALS QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Srr,—Mr. Walter Phillimore (whose letter appears in 
your last issue) need not be afraid lest the harmony ” 
of Liberals should be “disturbed” by the passing of a 
measure based on Mr. Osborne ye Bill. He is 
surely not ignorant of the fact that at the recent 
General Election a thorough support of that Bill was 
everywhere pledged by Liberal candidates. The only 
danger of discord among Liberals would arise from the 
adoption of any such scheme as Mr. Phillimore suggests 
—a scheme which fails to meet the needs of great num- 
bers of parishes. 


Let me refer to that in which I reside. Lytham 
has two churches and churchyards, but there is no 
cemetery or “unconsecrated” burial-ground within 
six or seven miles, though a fair proportion of its 
inhabitants are Nonconformists and Roman Catholics. 


enlarged, the ground being given by the lord of the 
manor (now a ae Catholic), and the cost of the conse- 
cration, including bishop’s fees and other expenses, was 
met bya . subscription, comprising the contri- 
butions of some Nonconformists. The Dissenting rate- 
payers of Lytham do not need or ask for a cemetery 
which would greatly increase our local burdens already 
too heavy. All they desire is that their ministers should 
be allowed to conduct their own services in the present 


_ burial grounds, which are spacious enough to hold all 


the dead for many years to come. 


Mr. Phillimore talks about churchyards, which have 
been provided by “ Church people for Church purposes.“ 
What does he mean by Church purposes? Either the 
Church of England is the Church of the nation or of a 
sect. Asa national Church, it is—as it has ever been— 
subject to the control of the national legislature, and 
those who give land or money for the enlargement of 
* burial- grounds, do so with the knowledge of this 

act, and must accept whatever it involves. 


I have little fear that any Liberal Member of Parlia- 
ment will be led off the right scent by Mr. Phillimore’s 
red-herring trail. It is rather cool of hi: |» propose 
that the final settlement of this questi... should be 
postponed until 1882, after all the agitations of the last 
ten years. I am, faithfully yours, 


SAMUEL CLARKSON, 
Congregational minister. 
Lytham, Lancashire, May 24, 1880. 


To the Elitor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Srr,—The letter you have published from Mr. Philli- 
more is marked by consideration, and I wish to enter- 
tain the appeal he has made in it that we should avoid 
giving a sense of injury to any large body in the nation, 
and especially when the injury is to their moral feelings. 
In considering this appeal 1 think we shall do well to 
remember RIGHT wrongs no man; and if we do so, 
the great question is, What is Right in the light of the 
Christianity of the New Testament? Let me ask Mr. 
Phillimore and those who act with him—Does any 
Burials Bill the Government may bring in in any way 
clash with any principle or practice to be found in the 
New Testament? If he say Yes, I ask for proof. If 
he say No, I ask him to believe in doing what we have 
a Christian right to do. We are wishful to behave to 
our brethren in the Church of Christ with all the kind- 
ness, love, and consideration possible, and to assure 
him that when we are admitted to the churchyards, we, 
as Christians and as citizens, shall only desire all things 
to be done decently and in order. 


Yours truly, 


ee 


THE CONGREGATIONAL MINISTRY, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin. -I received the following letter, which I shall be 
glad if you will publish. When the question of forming 
educational boards is before the churches and the 


A. B. 


coll , it will be well that the points touched upon in 
this letter should be freely discussed. 


Yours very truly, 
May 24. A. HANNAY. 


Dear Sir,—As a delegate from the church to which I 
belong, at the meeting of May 11, I listened with great 
interest to the resolution relating to candidates for the 
Con tional ministry. That resolution deplores, by 
implication, the limited number of young men applying for 
admission to our colleges, and calls upon pastors and office- 
bearers to consider in what way they can best encourage 
young men of marked ability and earnestness to devote 
ae to —— 2 — 4 listened in vain, how- 
ever, for any p i un by which such youn 
men, when found, should be helped to secure a collage tenin . 
ing for ministerial work. 

venture to think, from several years’ observation, that 
the large proportion of those who are best fitted for this work 
by natural ability are just those who are unable to find the 
necessary means to carry them through the prescribed 
course of study. Taking the average body of Sunday-school 
teachers, from whose ranks we assume the supply of 
students for the ministry is mainly drawn, and who have 
received, in most cases, a fairly good education, it will be 
found that their social position, though one of respectability, 
is yet dependent on their daily labour in some calling or 
other. As far as my own observation goes, but few of the 
sons of well-to-do traders or men of independent means 
are found in the position of teachers in our schools. 
Perhaps the deceitfulness of riches exerts a baneful influence 
onthe intellectual and spiritual fibre of young men of this 
class. I have known, on the other hand, several successful 
teachers, fluent speakers, and some most acceptable lay 
preachers, but to whom a wider sphere of usefulness was 
unattainable through lack of means. 

Now, as nothing teaches like experience, you will acquit 
me of egotism if I give you a little insight into my own 
experience. Entering the Sunday-school in early boyhood, 
when about the age of twenty-two (I am now forty-eight) I 
had an intense desire to enter the ministry—indeed, felt that 
I had a call to it, and was much exercised on the subject. I 
named the matter to one minister, who put into my hands 
M‘Cheyne’s book, in order, as he said, that I might get the 
right spirit Very good—so far as it went. Another minister 
handed me a volume of lectures to students. I then sought 
advice from the secretary of a college, who told me that 
very occasionally students were helped through their course 
on condition that they repaid the cost by instalments during 
the first ten years of their pastorate. But this was too for- 
midable a burden to be undertaken, as the sum required was 
somewhere between £300 or £400 for the course. Young 
men, even at that age, are, as a rule, far too sensitive to 
undertake such a responsibility ; and I felt that it would not 
only interfere with study, but paralyse the work of the pas- 
toral office. Hence the whole thing was abandoned, but the 
love for the work is with me to this day, and no opportunity 
to engage in it is refused. 

Now, it does appear to me (and I offer the suggestion with 
the utmost diffidence and respect) that, if the committee of 
the Union feel this question to be of so grave a nature as to 
impel them to press it on the attention of the churches, 
some such plan as the following would be calculated to meet 
the difficulty :—In the first P e, let there be a common 
ground of action between the pastors and officers of asso- 
ciated churches and the committee. Let each pastor mark 
such men as are indicated in your resolution, and find out 
not only their mental ability and willingness, but also what 
means they to meet the costs of training. The church 
could then be invited to consider each case, and if the can- 
didate was unable to meet his own costs, there are few 
churches of any size who would not be able and willing to 
help him through. I should suggest that the cost be divided 
between the nominee of any church—the church itself—and 
the college to which he is sent—assuming colleges to 
funds available for such a purpose. In my own case i could 
have paid one-third of the expense. 

This plan would probably go far tosecure efficient men in 
a threef: ‘ld manner, viz.—by pastoral selection and introduc- 
tion, by a test of fitness by examination before the college 
committee, and the incentive to industrious study presented 
to conscientious students by the assistance ane to them, 
while it would excite in our churches a direct interest in the 
colleges, which is now too often lacking. It would be a matter 
of prayerful concern to churches to send none but fit students, 
— also induce the feeling in right- minded men so sent that, 
in accepting help, a solemn responsibility rested on them to 
use it wisely. ey would be jealous of their mutual honour 
in such a relation, while it would also divide the responsi- 
bility and relieve the anxiety of the leaders of the Congre- 
gational body to see the pulpits of the denomination occu- 

ied by able ministers—workmen of whom they need not 
ashamed. Further, the Union would be a practical one as 
between churches, pastors, and the central committee, in the 
common pursuit of an object of such importance, and — 
so much to the consolidation of our on section of the Chure 
of Christ. If we feel it incumbent upon us to take care of 
aged pastors in their declining days, it is surely a matter of 
equal moment that they should be succeeded by those who 
have given proof of mental and spiritual vigour sufficient to 
sustain, and even intensify, the interest in the several spheres 
committed to their charge. 

There is another phase of this question which may exer- 
cise a deterrent effect upon many of our most thoughtful 
young men, viz., the uncertainty of their tenure of any pas- 
torate to which they may be called. I have heard the remark 
made by students that three years is about the average they 
may expect to remain in one church. Such cases may be 
exceptional, but that is the feeling abroad respecting it. 
Now, while entirely deprecating any arbitrary control by any 
Central Committee, Board, or Conference, it would still 
seem possible, without undue dictation to individual churches, 
so to work by way of suggestion or advice between the 
committee, affiliated churches, and students, that a common 
ground of confidence and sympathy might be established 
throughout the body, which would tend to an increased 
efficiency in the work of all its members. 

As a denomination our churches are just open to one 
danger, namely, that our intense Independency may be- 
come isolation, and the absence of cohesion produce a 
corresponding weakness. Whereas, if all churches would 
realise that they are, or ought to be, members of the Union, 
and could seek counsel from the collective or representative 
wisdom of the whole, it would help to smooth away local 
narrowness, and weld the whole body into such compactness 
and identity of aim as to make it a greater moral and 
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spiritual force in this great 
deeds, it has hitherto been. It is only fair to add that I 
have given expression simply to my own personal impres- 
sions, and without any critical knowledge of the actual work 
at present undertaken by the Union in connection with the 
subject. I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 


To the Rev. A. Hannay. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CHURCH-AID SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


S1r,—Circumstances over which I had no control prevented 
my attendance at the annual meeting of the Church-Aid 
Society. Had I been present I must have asked the indul- 
gence of the chairman for a minute or two while I protested 
against the strange and injurious misrepresentation of the 
position of Warwickshire which was hastily and inadvert- 
ently made by Mr. Alderman Manton. The worthy Alderman 
meant well, I am sure; but his zeal outran his discrimina- 
tion, and betrayed him into sin inaccuracies. ‘“ This 
society is very different from the draft that was so warmly 
debated in 1877. It has no connection with the Congrega- 
tional Union beyond the place the chairm ao, the treasurer, 
and the secretary of the Union hold as ez-oficio members on 
the Council of 228 gentlemen, and the arrangement that its 
meetings be held at the same time. And the “ grants of 
money, instead of being in every instance subject to the veto 
of the council, are now made en bloc to each county, while 
the distribution of them lies with the said county. or can 
any alteration be made by the council save on conditions 
most jealously securing the concurience and co-operation of 
the county in which improvement is sought. To some of us 
the happy change was so important as to terminate opposi- 
tion and distrust. 

Mr. Manton’s recollection, too, of the position of the 
“ ministers of the congregations” differs from mine. He 
says they were “ altogether opposed to the society. But I 
distinctly recall ministerial advocacy and championship of 
the draft as it stood. I abstain from the mention of any 
name or names. Then my friend implies that some 
mysterious mischief was done in this relation of the ministers 
in 1877 and 1878, which had to be “ undone in 1879,” and 
that some time yet will be required to remove the deep 
impression there.” Now, sir, one of the pleasantest facts 
of that time was this: When the chan I have indicated 
were adopted, no ministers in Warwickshire were more con- 
spicuous in their support of the Church-Aid Society than 
those whom conviction of duty had previously ranged on the 
other side. By very generous invitation I attended the 
Warwickshire annual meeting of 1879, and expounded the 
ww py of the Church-Aid Society. None of us present 

ad any idea that we were “undoing” earlier mischief; but 
quite otherwise. 

Let me ask my good friend to do himself and his neigh- 
bours the justice of observing who they are in his county 
that have rendered the County Union the most conspicuous 
support for many years past, and who, in full harmony with 
that zeal, are now maintaining as conspicuous support of the 
Shurch-Aid Society. Let him test this by subscriptions, by 
2 by attendance at meetings, by incidental and formal 

elp. 

Very much do I deprecate the revival of controversies so 
happily settled. But surely we owe it to each other to 
abstain from reflections which, if merited, were unwise and 
ungenerous, and if unmerited, inflict an injustice which the 
kind heart of Mr. Alderman Manton would be the first to 
regret. I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

Torquay, May 19, 1880. G. B. JOHNSON. 


DR. WADDINGTON’S CONGREGATIONAL HISTORY 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir,—In reference to the proposal to stereotype the 
second volume of “ Congregational History,” I have received 
the following note from Mr. Morley :— 

18, Wood-street, London, E.C., May 21, 1880. 

“Dear Dr. Waddington,—I will gladly follow Mr. 
Haworth’s, and meeta fourth of the £50 required. I return 
his letter. “ Believe me, yours very truly, 

“Rev. Dr. Waddington.”’ “S. MonLxr.“ 

“It is true, as President Newth states, that in some quar- 
ters I have received “ very scant encouragement ; but it 
should be known that, from the first, I have been cheered 
and sustained by a few friends whose help, unsolicited, like 
that of Mr. Morley, has been unfailing, and the more 
promptly and kindly rendered when I have been the most 
rudely assailed. Truth is the most essential qualification 
for the historian, and, in order to its undeviating main- 
tenance, it is necessary to be independent in the ‘degree 
requested for impartiality, and free from all embarrass- 
ment. This has been my condition. I have been 
enabled to meet all the expenses of publication freely 
and promptly. Gain or literary credit I have not 
cared to seek. When I printed my last volume I counted 
the cost. I knew well that if we had any latent anti- 
Evangelical element, it would be brovght out in direct 
hostility ; but if every review we have should try to damage 
the book, and I could not dispose of a single copy, my course 
of duty would be exactly the same. 

I am, sir, yours faithfully, 
JOHN WADDINGTON. 

9, Surrey-square, May 22, 1880. 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Srr,—Will you favour me with a little space to call the 
attention of your readers to the appeal on behalf of the 
society in your advertising columns, with its list of contri- 
butions ? 

The directors are anxious to prevent the remnant of last 
year’s debt continuing as a hindrance tothe work of another 
year. At the annual meeting our esteemed treasurer, J. 
Kemp Welch, Esq., said :—“‘Iam anxious that you should 
now seriously consider whether the remainder of the debt 
ought not to be paid. I appeal to those who are willing to 
make an extra gift to the society.” 

The list printed in the advertisement is a response to this 


nation than, with all its noble | 


appeal; but some of the larger contributions are given with 


the understanding that the whole amount of the deficiency 
shall be raised. Hence the present appeal to our friends 
throughout the country that our hopes may be fully realised. 
Believe me, yours truly, 
ROBERT ROBINSON, Home Secretary. 
Blomfield-street, London Wall, E.C., May 22, 1880. 


has been foun 


MEMORIAL TO DR. RALEIGH IN 
CHAPEL. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to draw the attention of 
— members of the church and congregation of Hare- court 

hapel, — to the announcement in your adver- 
tising columns, soliciting subscriptions for the above object. 
Many members, owing to change of address and other 
causes, may not receive the circular which has been sent to 
them, and as it is desired to make the proposed memorial 
truly representative, it has been thought not ee 
to make this appeal through your columns. shall be 
happy to receive W from all who sympathise with 
this object. am, yours faithfully, 

FREDK. GEO. FITCH. 
17, Canonbury-park North, May 26, 1880. 


HARE-COURT 


DEFOE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir,—I have read the letter in your last issue, signed by 

Messrs. Medcalf, Hunt, and Dodd, published for the pur- 
of vindicating my veracity, which they and Mr. 

omas had so harshly impugned. Recantation is, no 
doubt, mortifying, 1 to certain types of mind; but 
I submit that, after holding my truthfulness in suspense for 
upwards of six weeks, they ought to have had the moral 
courage to have quoted the sentence which caused me to 
invite them to examine the church books—viz.: Now the 
real fact is, that the date on which the obtaining of a chapel- 
house was first suggested was at the annual tea meeting of 
the church, held on the 16th of March, 1859, being about 
two years before Mr. Thomas left.” The resolution 
at the special church meeting on the 24th of March, 1861, 
proves that steps wece taken to get a house for the minister 
about a year before Mr. Thomas came to Tooting ; which is 
substantially what I affirmed. Your correspondents are 
surprised that the church of which Iam pastor is now 
named Defoe Presbyterian Church.“ The trust deeds of 
our church and endowments admit of their being available 
for either the Presbyterian or Independent denomination, 
and in December last year our con tion spontaneously 
elected to be a Presbyterian church. The board in front of 
the church might, and perhaps ought, to have been altered 
six months ago. Yours, very faithfully, 

WILLIAM ANDERSON. 
Defoe Manse, Tooting, May 25, 1880. 


CONVOCATION AND THE LATIN SERVICE. 

To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 

Srmr,—I beg to express my obligation to you for allowing 
your readers to juege of the tendency of the thanksgiving 
to God for the “ Holy Reformation which is offered when 
Convocation begins a new session. 

I ask the further favour as an act of simple justice, that 
you will allow me, after verifying the statement, to add that 
the service held this year was not new, not recent, not 
comparatively modern, not altered in any way, not indica- 
tive of the slightest change or tendency in any direction, 
but the ancient and unaltered service with which for oen- 
turies Convocation has begun its Session. 

Yours truly, 
NO PLOTTER AGAINST THE REFORMATION. 


THE COLONY OF VICTORIA. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sm. — Excuse my troubling you with a line. Your “ Occa- 
sional Correspondent from Victoria” does not give the whole 
view of the political situation in that very Liberal colony. 
He does not tell you that one cause that led to the defeat of 
the “loyal Liberals,” as they call themselves, though their 
principles are those of the old Tory school—protection, &c.— 
was the gross corruption and incapacity of the Government, 
as seen by their Acts having to be cancelled or amended 
within a few months of being passed, the extravagant and 
iniquitous use the public funds were put to in supportin 
their partisans, friends, relatives, or a objects, an 
their wicked treatment of some of the Civil servants, which 
called forth rebuke from many leading ministers of the 
Gospel, notably the Rev. Thomas Jones. 

They entered on their career with a surplus of over 
£200,000, left a deficit of from four to six hundred thousand 
pounds-<I believe over six), increased the annual expenditure 
a million n year, and the taxation about £500,000. Even 
their own organ, the Age, charged them with being “ political 
imbeciles,” and said they supplied damnatory material to 
frame a bill of indictment long enough to o the popu- 
larity of any Government.“ ‘* Squatters closed their pockets ”’ 
from necessity, ‘‘ mercantile houses dismissed their employés ”’ 
because they had nothing for them to do. 

I know your space is too valuable for a matter of this kind; 
still I think the other side has a right toa word which can 
readily be proved by the State papers and speeches of the 
day. My apology for troubling is that I am a Victorian, at 
present in England. F am, Xc., 

Darly Abbey, May 22, 1880. M. V. BROWNE. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN SWITZERLAND. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sm, — Mr. Joseph W. Pease, M. P., has sent me a para- 
graph from a paper which takes the view that the reimposi- 
tion of the capital penalty by a little Swiss Canton, Uri, is 
a serious discouragement for those persons in this country 
who are op to the ows. Permit me, for one, to re- 
2 issent from this opinion. For, in the first place, 
the Canton in question bears about a similar relation to 
Switzerland that a village bears to London. And the ma- 
jority of the Swiss Cantons, including the chief cities of 
Geneva, Berne, Zurich, and Basle, have made no change in 
their legislation. They continue to dispense with capital 
punishment altogether. 

But even if all Switerland readopted it in practice, this 
would, under recent and present circumstances, scarcely 
affect the general question. For that country, as a whole, 
has never 1 the substitute which in other countries 

a thoroughly effectual equivalent for that 


penalty and without its disadvantages, namely, certain and 


continuous imprisonment. It is necessary to restrain mur- 
derers effectually by some system. Switzerland hal virtually 
dispensed with any effectual system. A remarkable docu- 
ment lately emanated from Professor Orelli, of Zurich. 


He writes: —“ I have always been a defender of 12 
ment of death. I would not have abolished it at all. But 
this must not imply that I now approve of its re-establish- 
ment.” He then goes on to remark that although years 
ago he was a reluctantly consenting party to the experi- 
ment of abolition, it was only “on the express condition of 
the reorganisation of our penitentiary system, in the direc- 
tion of more secure im nment, the reclamation of 


neglected th, and the effectual oversight of discharged 
offenders.” He adds: But, alas! these — — 


were treated very lightly. We contented ourselves with 
mere phrases about and republican liberty, without 
occupying ourselves with the — cari duties.“ Fur- 
ther, he confesses that, in abolishing capital punishment, 
“no other specific penalty was really substituted by the 
Constitution.“ Switzerland has neither been able to enforce 
the capital penalty during the years of ita | and nominal 
existence, with few exceptions only, nor she in any 


rational manner administered its a 
ing, for example, that the Great Western Railway 


~ bolition. 
up 
wished to make a change of gauge between London and 

then sent on trains at 


Bath, and took up the old rails, an 
full speed upon the rough tracks before laying down the 
new gauge, of course u results would ensue. 
— mg? pene would be no ment inst either the 
b or the narrow gauge, but ply against the absence 
of any gauge at all. Just so the recent increase of murders 
in Switzerland, about which there is no doubt, is not to be 
attributed either to one system or the other, but rather to 
the absence of any certain system of punishment at all. 

Furthermore, suicides have, at the same time, gate 
increased in Switzerland, thus proving that the fear of 
death, whether by the law or otherwise, has not, been the 
needed social saf . Again, a similar increase of mur- 
ders has taken place in neighbouring countries, such as 
Bavaria, which have all along retained capital punishment, 
and have never abolished it. 

On the other hand, every country, on each side of the 
Atlantic, which has, after abolishing capital punishment, 
steadily imposed as a substitute certain and prolonged im- 
prisonment, has found the change an advan us one— 
as, for example, Holland, in Earope, and Michigan, in Ame- 
rica. 

The real causes of the Swiss murders (as of the similar 
increase of murder in Bavaria and other nations of late 
years) are the extension of materialism, of intemperance, of 
godless “ education” (so-called), and of a pandering to the 
worst claims of ul em , together with the brutal- 
ising effects of universal conscription, crushing armaments 
and continuous armed “ peace,” and barrack degradation. 

Yours truly, 
WILLIAM TALLACK. 

Howard Association, London. 

P. S.— Mr. Pease intends to reintroduce this question into 
Parliament next Session. 


Titerature. 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON.* 


Tun numerous friends and admirers of William 
Lloyd Garrison in this country will be glad to know 
that Mr. Oliver Johnson's work, treating of his 
life and times, which was published a short time 
since in Boston, is now issued in London from the 
house of Messrs. Triibner and Co. Garrison was 
well-known and equally well-loved in England. 
None who had at heart the progress of great 
social movements, ever dreamt of regarding him as 
a secondary personage. He ever held a place in 
the front rank of great moral and social re- 
formers. There were persons in this country, 
as in his own, who gave currency to opinions 
about him which detracted from the — 
given to him with unstinted reverence by 
others; but we suppose the memorable breakfast 
which was given in celebration of his visit to Eng- 
land, in 1867, served to remove many false impres- 
sions, and to secure for him a high and abiding 
place in the estimation of the best friends of truth 
and liberty in our land. He had, as is well known, 
been cavillingly spoken of as a freethinking, if not, 
indeed, atheistical preacher of liberty, who had 
often imperilled a great cause by the manner in 
which he had blended with its advocacy an 
utterance of sceptical opinions, and denuncia- 
tions of good Christian people. We believe 
very little of this misrepresentation has been 
heard of during recent years. Either the man has 
been more truly understood, or the spirit of the 
times has been modified. When the great pro- 
phet and apostle of freedom passed away, just a 
year ago, in a good old age, the ministers and 
members of most of the Churches paid a tribute of 
respect to his memory, which was generally un- 
qualified in spirit and language. Few men havo 
been so fortunate, as Garrison was, to completely 
outlive the denunciations of foes and the detrac- 
tions of friends or co-workers; fewer still have had 
the happiness of witnessing the complete triumph 
of the cause which they inaugurated. He not only 
obtained the privilege of singing the Nunc Dimittis, 
but of waiting and working still for the welfare of 
those who had been brought out of bondage, and 
blessed with the advantages of freemen. 

Beyond the privileges thus enumerated, it was 
Mr. Garrison's good fortune to retain at his side a 
large number of the most zealous and conspicuous 
of his 2 colleagues. Samuel May, Oliver Johr - 
son, Wendell Phillips, John Greenleaf Whittier, 


* William Lloyd Garrison and His Times. B Oliver — 


With an Introduction by John G. Whittier, ndon: Trubner 
and Co. 
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Samuel E. Sewall, and Theodore Weld, survived 
him; and most of them were present at his funeral, 
when, on the afternoon of the 28th of May, 1879, 
he was laid to rest in the Forest-hill Cemetery, in 
the neighbourhood of Boston, the city which, more 
than any other, was associated with his work and 
memory. Scriptures were read and prayers were 
offered by the Rev. Samuel May; Mr. Oliver John- 
son gave an address, and read a beautiful com- 
memorative poem by Whittier; Mr. Wendell 
Phillips, the facile princeps of American orators, 
delivered a remarkable address; and many others 
had a share in the proceedings. Mr. Oliver John- 
son, a very old and firm friend and devoted admirer 
of Garrison, has written the story of his work, 
combined with a very valuable sketch of the times 
in which he lived and laboured. 


William Lloyd Garrison was born at Newbury- 
port, Massachusetts, in 1805: he was seventy- 
three at his death. Tohis mother’s earnest piety 
and energy he owed much of the advantage of his 
early training, and retained until his latest age a 
tender respect for the associations in the midst of 
which he had been born and brought up. The 
mother had to fight a hard battle for her children, 
owing to the intemperance of her husband, and 
they, on their part, had to engage very early in 
efforts towards earning theirown livelihood. After 
two orthree attempts which were not congenial to 
his tastes, William entered a printing-office in his 
native town. His master issued a weekly news- 
paper, for which, in time, the lad not only set-up 
type, but furnished literary contributions. As time 
wore on, the paper was left in his hands during the 
absence of his master from ill-health. He soon 
became an editor himself. Meanwhile, his soul was 
on fire in respect to many moral and social move- 
ments which were then beginning to arouse the 
attention and sympathy of good people. While 
Garrison was editing, at Bennington, Vermont, a 
wee called the Journal of the Times, he was 
rought into connection with a remarkable man, 
named Benjamin Lundy, one of the simple-hearted 
pioneers of the American Anti-Slavery struggle, 
who was conducting at the time a small monthly 
— called the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
undy lived, when he was at home, at Baltimore. 
He was an honest-hearted, intrepid Quaker, whose 
soul within him was stirred with a lofty enthu- 
siasm on behalf of the oppressed and ignorant. 
He sought out Garrison, and enlisted his warm 
young sympathies for the slave. The two entered 
into partnership, and Lundy's little paper put on a 
more resolute face. At Baltimore, in the very 
strongholds of slavery, the new co-editor soon 
excited the enmity and the persecution of the sup- 
rters of slavery. He was prosecuted for 
ibel, and imprisoned. Arthur Tappan, a New 
York merchant, and a warm friend of free- 
dom, paid the fine which released him. But 
henceforth, Garrison became notorious. His 
purpose was, however, fixed; his life was con- 
secrated to the slave; and, without a particle of 
fear, and little encouragement, he entered upon a 
course which brought about momentous issues in 
connection with the anti-slavery movement in the 
United States. Perhaps the most important 
feature of his work—at least, in those early days— 
was the establishment of a weekly paper, which it 
was originally intended to publish at Washington, 
called the Liberator. It was issued at Boston in 
January, 1831, and went through thirty-five years, 
finishing its career in the end of December, 1865. 
The last number contained his original Salutatory, 
printed on the Ist of January, 1831, followed by an im- 
pressive valedictory, from which Mr. Oliver Johnson 
gives these extracts :— 

The object for which the Liberator was commenced—the 
extermination of chattel slavery—having been gloriously 
consummated, it seems to me specially appropriate to let its 
existence cover the historical period of the great struggle ; 
lea what remains to be done to complete the work of 
emancipation to other instrumentalities (of which I hope to 
avail myself), under new auspices, with more abundant 
means, and with millions instead of hundreds for allies. 

. « « I began the Liberator without a subscriber, and I 
end it it gives me unalloyed satisfaction to say—without a 
farthing as the pecuniary result of the patronage extended 
to it during thirty-five years of unremitted labour. 
Never had a journal to look such opposition in the face— 
never was one so constantly belied 2 If it had 
advocated all the crimes forbidden by the moral law of God 
and the statutes of the State, instead of vindicating the 
sacred claims of oppressed and humanity, it could 


not have been more vehemently denounced, or more indig- 
nantly repudiated. 

To me it has been unspeakably cheering, and the richest 
oe aay ion for whatever of peril, suffering, and the defa- 
mation | have been called to encounter, that one uniform 
testimony hasbeen borne, by those who have had its weekly 

l, as to theelevating and quickening influence of the 

iberator upon their character and aims; aud the deep 
geief they are expressing in view of its discontinuance is 
overwhelmingly affecting to my feelings. 

It used to be the subject of friend] dispute 
between Charles Sumner and Wendell Phillips as 
to which of the two first read the Liberator. 


This paper was to a great extent the organ of the 


into an adjoini 

thereafter — 
brought me into still closer relations with 
maki 
dee 


Anti-Slavery Cause in the United States: it was 
certainly the medium through which the sternes: 
and most uncompromising foe of the accursed pom 
sent forth his best thoughtsin respect to the subject 
and in which he marshalled those telling facts which 
told with some readers as the most powerful of all 
arguments. It may be fairly claimed for it, that it 
is one of those journals whose influence upon great 
public questions forms a part of the history of a 
nation. It had for its motto the words, Our country 
is the world; our country menare all mankind.“ The 
early career of the Liberator furnishes one of 
the most touching and inspiring stories in the 
history of journalism. Mr. Johnson's reminiscences 
of those by-gone days are full of absorbing interest, 
as the following passage indicates :— 


As I turn over the pages of this volume, what a flood of 
memories of that early day stirs my heart! It was, indeed, 
as Lowell describes it, “the day of small things, when “ one 
straightforward conscience” was “put in pawn to win a 
world.” How vividly do I remember “ that small chamber, 
dark, unfurnitured and mean,” which after the first three 
weeks became the office of the Liberator, and the only 
domicile of its brave editor and his associate. They had 
announced their determination to publish their paper as long 
as they could do so by living on bread and water; and so 
they made their bed on the office floor, and lived for a year 
or more on such food as they were able to procure at a neigh- 
bouring ery. More than once did I partake with them 
of their humble fare, Mr. Garrison doing the honours of the 
table with a worthy of a richer feast, and a cheerful- 
ness that nothing could disturb. The office was in the third 
story of the building then known as Merchants’ Hall. Every- 
thing about it had an aspect of slovenly decay, and Harrison 
Gray Olis well characterised it as “an obscure hole.” 

Let there the freedom of a race began. 

The dingy walls, the small windows, bespattered with 
printers’ ink, the press standing in one corner, the com- 
posing stands opposite, the long editorial and mailing table 
covered with newspapers, the bed of the editor and publisher 
on the floor, all these make a picture never to be forgotten. 
I was a frequent visitor from the first, but in the autumn I 
removed the office of my own paper, the Christian Soldier, 
room, and for a year and a half 
it on the Liberator press. This 
r. Garrison, 
me familiar with the daily current of his life, and 
g my interest in the anti-slavery movement. His 
courage, enthusiasm, and devotion, so unlike anything I had 
ever witnessed before, awakened my admuration, and gave 
me a new co n of oe merely and power of a ay 
human life. I do not ligh the value of what the 
world calls an my b At. think ** — 4 did — 
and better for me any or theo 80 

could have done. The quickening, inspiring power of his 
conversation exceeded that of any man I have ever known. 
His heart was all aflame with enthusiasm for his cause; but 
never for a moment was his calm judgment overcome by 
heat. A faith so absolute in the sacredness and power of 
moral principles, a trust in God so firm and immovable as 
his, I have never seen exhibited by any other man. Never 
for an instant did he doubt the success of the movement to 
which, upon his knees, with his Bible before him, he had 
consecrated his life. Whoever else might yield to discou- 
ragement, he never. Though the Southern press denounced 
him asa murderer and a cut-throat, and every mail from 
that quarter brought him threats of assassination if he did 
not desist from his work, he never for one moment wavered 
in his pu or indicated the slightest personal fear. How 
often dia hear him speak in tenderest pity of the deluded 
men who stood ready to take his life at the first opportunity. 
Not a word of vindictiveness, or even of bitterness, ever 
escaped his lips, and he would far sooner have laid down his 
own life than taken that of an enemy. 

That “ obscure hole was the scene of many a memorable 
talk. Among those who came to confer with the editor I 
remember Samuel J. May, who combined the courage of Paul 
with the lovingness of John, and who was ever afterward 
a conspicuous igure in the anti-slavery host; Ellis Gray 
Loring, then a young lawyer, with a clear head and a 
sound conscience, whosedeath in the prime of his powers left 
a vacancy that could not be filled; Samuel E. Sewall, of an 
2— Massachusetts family, a man fitted by his legal 
attainments and his judicial spirit for a high p on the 
bench, and who yet lives in a green old to mourn the 
loss of the founder of the Liberator; David Lee Child, the 
bold editorand the faithful champion of the oppressed of every 
nation and clime ; John G. Whittier, then almost unknown 
to fame, but whose ing and intrepid mien foretold the 
songs of freedom with which he afterwards thrilled and 
stirred the hearts of his countrymen; Joshua Coffin, the an- 
tiquarian, Whittier’s old schoolmaster, and the subject of one 
of his characteristic lays ; Arnold Buffum, the Quaker hatter, 
lately returned from England, where he had caught the 
spirit of Clarkson, Wilberforce, O Connell and Buxton, and 
thus prepared himself to greet the rising Liberator of 
America ; Moses Stracher, an orthodox clergyman, one of 
the first of the profession to welcome the call for immediate 
emancipation ;and Amos A. Phelps, then pastor of the Con- 
gregational church in Pine-street, whose labours in the 
cause as speaker and writer were for several years invaluable. 
Mr. Garrison was never too busy with his pen or his com- 
posing-stick to talk with those who cared enough for the 
cause to seek his He was ever to answer 
inquiries for information, or to explain his principle, pu , 
and plans, and it was seldom that one who conversed with him 
for ten minutes failed to be interested deeply and favourably. 
At this time he would have thought it impossible to address 
an audience for the space of one minute without first com- 
mitting his remarks to writing; but asa talker he was fluent, 
copious, and strong, never hesitating for a word, or failing 
to hit the nail squarely on the head. It was impossible to 
hear him and not be moved. Many an opponent who 
thought to overcome him in argument found himself after a 
brief encounter hors de combat, and was obliged to retire with 
a broken lance. If an antagonist hada conscience, Garrison 
was sure to enlist it on his side. In a few simple, well-chosen 
words, he cut his way through every web of sophistry, how- 
ever cunningly woven, making slavery look the hideous thing 
that it is, and aS humanity of the negro 
with a cogency of reasoning that nothing couid resist. 


The mad excitement which was produced by the 


| Liberator in the early years, strikes one as start- 


lingly strange, when we think of Mr. Garrison as 
having away only twelve months ago, 
amidst the universal respect of the wisest and 
noblest of men. American journals paid the 
veteran high honours, and his country owns now 
that he was one of her most illustrious sons. Half 
a century has made a vast difference in the esti- 
mate which is formed of him. Then, he was 
proscribed, persecuted, or despised ; now he ranks 
among the men who have shed lustre upon the 
race, and laid it under everlasting obligations 
for what they did and suffered. The next extract 
we make from this deeply-interesting volume not 
only shows what the slave-owners did, but also 
reveals the cowardly manner in which the North 
acted at the time :— 


That the slaveholders were seriously alarmed by the 
appearance of the Liberator was manifest by the efforts they 
made to prevent its circulation and frighten its intrepid 
editor from the field. The Vigilance Association of Columbia, 
8.C., composed, according to the Charleston Mercury, of 
“gentlemen of the first bility,” on the 4th of 
October, 1831, offered a reward of 1,500 dollars for the appre- 
hension and prosecution to conviction of any white person 
who might be detected in distributing or circulating the 
Liberator, or any other publication of a seditious tendency. 
The authorities at Georgetown, D.C., enacted a law making 
42 for any free person of colour to take from the Post- 

ce “the paper published in Boston called the Liberator.” 
In Raleigh, U.C., a grand jury found a true bill 
— the editor and the publisher, evidently in the hope 

finding a way to — them to that State for trial. A 
writer in that ve an 1 — old paper, the National 
Intelligencer, published in Washington, proposed that Mr. 
Garrison should be indicted and tried in Virginia, and that, 
after conviction, a demand for his surrender should be made 
upon the Governor of Massachusetts. Mr. Hague, of South 
Carolina, the champion of nullification, 4 received by 
mail a copy of the Liberator, wrote to the Hon. Harrison 
Gray Otis, Mayor of Boston, asking to be informed who 
sent it; and Mr. Otis, desiring to oblige his distinguished 
friend, sent a deputy to Mr. Garrison, hoping to extract 
from him a confession that he was the guilty man! Mr. 
Garrison, — — . — Yankee oe — ry 4 in- 
terrogatory r. Otis's agent by propounding another, 
viz., “ By what authority does the Hon. Robert Hague ask 
me such question? Thus were the great South Carolinian 
and his Northern tool foiled in their attempt to make the 
anti-slavery editor criminate himself and lay the foundation 
for a requisition for his upon the Government of the 
old Commonwealth. But it was left to the State to prosecute 
to conviction Garrison, or any other person who shall utter, 
publish, or circulate said paper in Georgia.“ This was 
no lees than a bribe to any ruffian who might choose on 
any dark night to go to the office of Mr. Garrison and seize 
and ‘convey to a Southern vessel lying at the wharf not 
far distant. In response to this threat, Mr. Garrison said :— 
“ Know this, ye patrons of kidnappers, that we despise your 
threats as much as we deplore your infatuation ; nay, more, 
know that a hundred men stand ready to fill our place as 
soon as it is made vacant by violence. The Liberator shall 
yet live—live to warn you of your and guilt—live to 
plead for the perishing slaves—live to hail the day of uni- 
versal emancipation. For every hair of our head which 
you touch, there shall spring up an asserter of the rights of 
your bondsmen, and an upraider of your crimes.”’ 

And how were these menaces and threats received at the 
North? Not by any means with the indignation they were 
fitted to excite in the breasts of freemen jealous for the 
liberty of the Press, but gen with cool indifference, if 
not with positive sympathy. he Northern press made 
constant obeisance to “ King Cotton, and do no 
more than suggest, with whispered humbleness, that per- 
haps it might carrying things a little too far to kidnap 
the miserable fanatic who was disturbing the peace of the 
South. The newspapers that dared to speak in terms of 
honest indignation of these attempts to destroy the fre2dom 
of the Press were those of smallest circulation, and might 
be counted on one’s fingers. The moral stupor that rested 
upon the Press and the people of the North at that time 
seems utterly incredible now. 


Mr. Johnson relates, we believe with fairness, 
the story of the institution of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, and then shows us the circum- 
stances which led to the formation of other socie- 
ties upon a different basis. As of old, and as now, 
purity and earnestness of intention did not suffice 
to protect a man from the enmities and misunder- 
standings of his fellows. During certain years, Mr. 
Garrison had to work his way onward through 
difficulties which would have frozen the ardour of 
most men, and crushed their energies. Having 
begun with one single aim, and having clearly 

received what he wanted to accomplish, and what 
he was able to do as the years rolled along, he was 
enabled to prosecute his work with a zeal 
which nothing could so affect as to do it any serious 
harm. Many of his oldest and warmest friends, such 
as Arthur and Lewis Tappan, and Wendell Phillips, 
were separated from him so far as occupying 
different portions of the Anti-Slavery field. Far 
back in those days the cry of ‘‘ unsoundness ” and 
„ freethinking was raised; and hundreds of good 
men good, that is, in really wishing well to the great 
main purpose of the Anti-Slavery Cause—stood 
aloof from Garrison, or used harsh language in 
respect to him, when they could not answer his 
arguments, gainsay his facts, or controyert his 
leading object. 

This Life is but another illustration of the im- 
mense importance of single-hearted consecration to 
a great object, and of firm, unyielding devotion to its 
achievement. For this reason we earnestly commend 
its perusal to young men who are being awakened 


— 
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by the mingled moral, social, and political interests 
of the times. They may see here how nobly a — 
unknown, and so ap! youth bound himself heart 
and soul to a Nigh object, and forced men to give 
attention to him. It is true,as these pages most 
clearly prove, William Lloyd Garrison was not a 
mere blind enthusiast and fanatic. He was dis- 
tinguished for his clear, cool, common sense; for 
the sagacity with which he was able to determine 
what he should do under any circumstances which 

ight arise, and for the tact with which he selected 
— adapted his means to the end which he had the 
wisdom to seek. He was always careful to define 
his own views of a matter, so as to understand his 
own meaning: he was, therefore, remarkably suc- 
cessful in helping others to an understanding of it. 
We should say that he had much of the quality 
which was so conspicuous in Richard Cobden, and 
not less so in Mr. Edward Miall; the faculty of 
seeing facts and truths clearly, and of being able to 
assist the vision of hearers and readers. It is grati- 
fying to remember that while Garrison was often- 
times so grievously misunderstood, and also utterly 
failed to produce any remunerative financial results 
in connection with his literary and social efforts, he 
was, with much generosity, honoured in his later 
years by the hearty appreciation of a large number 
of his fellow-countrymen. They placed him in a 
position of comfortable competence. There are 
many readers of this journal who know well how 
entirely and gratefully the good man made happ 
use of the remaining years of leisure, entering with 
a serene heart into the deepening valley, until the 
hour came when the Master he had loved and served 
summoned him to his rest. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


A Popular Handbook of Parliamentary Procedure.— 
By Hensy W. Lucy. (Chatto and Windus.) Mr. 
Lucy, rightly conceiving that there are in the minds of 
a large 52 of the public very vague notions in re- 
ference to some of the technical terms which occur in 
the newspaper reports of the Parliamentary debates, 
has prepared a useful little manual explanatory of these 
intricacies, to which will indisputably be conceded the 
description of “ time-honoured,” when it is known that 
there are now among the standing orders of the House 
of Commons tions made by the Parliament in 
which Cromwell sat.“ That Mr. Lucy has adopted for 
his explanations a sufficiently intelligible style, may be 
judged from the following specimen: When 

armaduke Montblanc is ‘accidentally shut out from 
the division lobby, and prevented from voting in such 
and such a division, it simply means that Mr. Marma- 
duke Montblanc was dining or smoking a cigar on the 
terrace, or was writi letters while the debate was 
going on, and was not able to arrive at the House before 
the door was shut,” at the termination of the two 
minutes allowed for the tinkling of the electric bell. 
Many misconceptions are asm | to be corrected, and 
many absurd blunders avoided, by those who will 
master the information in this capital little handbook. 

The Story of the Years.—Mesars. J. Clarke and Oo. 
have in the present volume introduced an important 
modification of ordi text-books. Each day in the 
year has its selected Scripture text, with appropriate 
verse of poetry; but the ruled pages have BO 
arranged as to be available for a diary, kept on the plan 
—concise and without redundance of words—which Lade 
favour — in this tel hie age. If in this 
book,” says the editor, there ould be entered opposite 
the date on which it happened, a sorrow that had to be 
borne, a joy which came unexpectedly, a visit to a friend, 
a holiday by the sea, or a sickness which taught a lesson, 
the little volume would soon become a treasure.” All 
who are acquainted with Miss Marianne Farningham's 
poetical effusions will know how largely they are charac- 
terised by a spirit of cheerful trust in Him who ordereth 
all things well, and of sympathy towards all who are in 
affliction—evidently the outcome of a rich and varied 
Christian experience. It is from this treasury that the 

tical selections have been made, and the result satis- 

torily demonstrates the judgment which has presided 
over the selection. The get - up of the volume is in every 
respect excellent. 

he London Market Gardens; or, Flowers, Fruits, 
and Vegetables as Grown for Market. By C. W. 
Saw. (London: 37, Southampton-street, Covent- 
ar Mr. Shaw has done what we believe no one 

ore him has ever thought of doing. He tells us, 
with a most extensive knowledge and with a most inte- 
resting minuteness, how everything is grown by the 
market gardener. It is astonishing how his pages 
attract you, although at first sight they do not seem to 
be particularly attractive. Take two instances espe- 
cial , of very different characters—roses and water- 
cresses. You could read and read, even if Mr. Shaw 
would write ten times as much as he has written, and 
he could evidently do it if he were tochoose to do it. A 
— with new information is a rarity, and such is this 
ook. 

Rest Awhile. Addresses to Toilers in the Ministry. 
By C. J. Vavenan, D.D. (Macmillans.) Dr. Vaughan 
tells us that most of these addresses were delivered at 
a three days’ gathering of about 120 ministers who had 
prepared themselves in past years, under his super- 
vision, for the ministry in the Established Church. 
Their tone is characterised by a searching faithfulness, 
which is especially — 4 in the addresses, en- 
titled, “We must not be Castaways” and the Base 
Life and the Beautiful.” Dr. Vaughan unites an ear- 
nest faith with great spirituality and the most refined 
culture. By the bye, ees is a singular repetition in 


Standard Books,” a reprint of Dean Milman’s histor 


this volume, which may be seen on comparing pp. 57 
and 176, in which the author virtually quotes himself. 

Sunday Scholars’ Companion. The committee of the 
Silver-street Sunday-school have issued the 112th edition 
of their well-known hymn-book, which has now “eg | 
an extensive reputation for more than 70 years. The 
work has been subjected to a careful revision by a com- 
mittee, who have weeded out some of the least acceptable 

rtions of the contents, and added original and other 
— hymns which greatly increase the value of the 
collection. The poetical compositions are 376 in number, 
and these are suitably grouped according to their dis- 
tinctive characteristics. The volume, in its enlarged 
form, bids fair for many 22 to come to render good 
service in school and public worship. 

Pictorial New Testament. —A copy of the New Testa- 
ment, with maps, illustrations, facsimiles of ancient 
MSS., historical introductions, explanatory notes and 
references, at one ny, must still be regarded as a 
noteworthy production even in this age of cheap litera- 
ture. Yetsuch a result has been successfully achieved 
through the enterprise of Mr. Benjamin West, and is 
now offered to the public through the medium of Mr. E. 
Stock. Editions in coloured paper and cloth wrappers 
are also issued at the slightly enhanced prices of 2d. 
and 3d. 

That Loon o' Bazter’s. By Rev. W. SKINNER. 
(James Clarke and Co.) We have already borne testi- 
mony to the excellencies which characterise this interest- 
ing story of Scottish fisher life, and are pleased to note 
that the public favour secured for it has rendered neces- 
sary the issue of a second edition, from which we may 
safely anticipate a substantial increase in the numbers 
interested in the fortunes of that noble-hearted young 
Scot, “ Zebedee Baxter.” 

Milman’s History of the Jews. Messrs. Ward, Lock, 
and Co. have just added to their “ World Library of 


of the Jews, which is certified as “faithful and full,” 
22 one particular the Bible record of the miracles 
has substituted for the unsatisfactory hypotheses 
by which the late Dean of St. Paul's sought to explain 
away those marvels. 

Academy Notes, 1880. Edited by Heyry BLACKBURN. 
(London: Chatto and Windus, Piccadilly.) This hand- 
book to the Royal Academy, now in its sixth year, 
is too well-known and to need commendation. 
Its speciality is the illustrations of the principal pic- 
tures, mostly sketches by the artists themselves, which 
convey an excellent idea of the intention of the compo- 
sition. The Notes are a most useful help to the visitor 
to Burlington House, and the brief riptions or 
criticisms are generally sound and pointed. 

We gladly welcome a new edition of William Howitt’s 
Boys’ Country Book (Thos. Nelson and Sons), a book 
that even repeatedly never loses its charm for its 
equal simplicity and humanness. 


Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. have just issued as one of 
the capital “ Blue Bell” Series of one volume novels, “ The 
Story of a Demoiselle, in which the author of A French 
Heiress ”’ illustrates the brighter side of those mariages de 
convenance, of which too often the outcome is admitted to 
be a “touch of melancholy, of disenchantment, the senti- 
ment of an unrealised dream which shades the background 
of their gaiety and sweet kind-heartedness.”—Apropos of 
the Sun ſay-school Centenary. Messrs. Ward and Co. have 
issued a packet of Reward Cards with Scripture texts with 
very tasteful floral borders, the reverse of the cards contain- 
ing a portrait of Raikes, a tation of his house at 
Gloucester, and a brief biographical sketch “ of the father of 
Sunday-schools.” From the same firm we have an as- 
sortment of Birth-day Cards, exquisitely designed, charm- 
ingly embellished, and in such variety of style that the 
most exigeant taste may be gratified, while ample oppor- 
tunity of choice is afforded to those whose requirements are 
of a more moderate character.—Not less praise should be 
awarded to the packet of cards entitled Evening and 
Morning,“ in which flowers and insects have been utilised 
for the decorative designs ; and to a packet of which “ Dogs’ 
Heals,” ary pourtrayed, are the chief feature, and to 
which the Rev. F. Langbridge contributes some pleasant 
‘Little Lectures for Children about their Canine Friends.” 
That so large an expenditure upon artistic ornamentation 
as these publications involve meets with remunerative re- 
turns, augurs well for the growth of a greatly improved 
taste among the public. 

Letts’s Popular Atlas.—We have already placed before our 
readers, in „ with the issue of * 1 outline of 
the purpose ai at by the publishers of thi - yy « 
work, and the subsequent 1— more than justify the 
favourable impression which we then formed of the ability 
and enterprise which were in combination for the develop- 
ment of that — Part 2 contains railway and statistical 
maps of England and Wales, Scotland aud Ireland, the 
relative importance as to population, &., of the towns being 
indicated by vari-coloured lines drawn beneath their 
names. Part 3 has, besides a similar map of France, a 
general map of India, on the scale of 135 miles to the inch, 
and a map of Europe. Part 4 presents to us at one view 
the empires of Germany and Austria, with tables of area 
and population which indicate that in territory Austria- 
Hungary has an advantage over its neighbour of about 
28,000 square miles, but as to population, the German empire 
is its superior by about 5,500,000. The very excellent 
of Africa, on the scale of 380 miles to the inch, will be fo 
of great service, now that so large a measure of attention is 
directed to the “ Dark Continent.“ But a still more im- 
portant feature of this month’s issue is the elaborate 

logical map of England and Wales, by Mr. H. W. Bristow, 

R. S., F. G. S., Director of the Geological survey of England 
and Wales, in the elucidation of the details of which about 
twenty five different gradations of colour have been 
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sued a series of publications 6 ” an Ad- 
dress to Sunday-scho>l Teachers, b . — a Clarke; 


an Address to Scholars by “Ancient Simeon H 
for Centenary Gatherings of Teachers and Scholars, pub- 
lis ned with and without tunes; Robert Raikes and his 
ya an 1 3 eet oe Mrs. H. B. Paull; a 
* tenary Service o , effectively arranged by Mr. 
Benjamin Clarke; “ A Musical Memoir,” for which the 
versatile abilities of the Rev. Paxton Hood have been 
brought into requisition, and last, though not least 
worthy of notice, an admirably executed memorial medal, 
having a portrait of Robert Raikes on the obverse, while the 
reverse is occupied with 1 — representative of Christ 
blessing a little child, with the motto, Suffer the Little Chil- 
dren to come unto Me.” 
Memorial of the Rev. J. Marshall.—The Rev. James 


, of Tunbri A ee es ene 
or upwards minister 
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Rev. John 
the churches of Over and Minshull. It 
miniscences (Mr. Irving ha for some 
with his friend in istration to the two churches of 
which he charge), reports of the addresses delivered at 
the funeral service, an autobi ical sketch, and somo 
selected discourses. The fai of this honoured 
Congregational minister well deserved such a tribute of 
affection. 

A new hand-book to London has been by Mr. 


Herbert Fry, the g editor of the “ Guide to the 
London Charities,” and is 8 by Mr. David 
Bogue, with the title, London 1880. his 

t ing thoroughfares, of w this 


contains some . 
visitor will find Mr. Fry an instructive and entertaining 
cicerone. A new edition, revised and improved, has also 
been issued of Collins’ IUustrated Guide to London and 
Neighbourhood, of which one excellent feature is a clue plan 
of London, divided into mile squares, printed in colours, on 
ckth. This useful map may be had in a separate form. 
Under the title, The Pillar and Ground of Truth (Seeley, 
Jackson, and Haliday), the Rev. W. Guise Tucker re- 
published a correspondence directed to establishing the con- 
clusion that the reference in 1 Timothy iii. 15, is not to 
“the Church,” but to Timothy. Extracts from a variety of 
ancient writers are cited to show that a “ pillar” or 
“column ”’ was a figure in common use during the life-time 
of our Lord's apostles to express persons of distinction— 
kings, princes, nobles, magistrates, judges, magnates, and 
even faithful slaves being so described. 
Messrs. 8. W. Partridge and Co. are publishing a series 


of illustrated Stories Trish Life, from the pen of Mr. 
stated to 


THE SURVEY OF PALESTINE. 
THE committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund have 


completed their num opus by the publication of the 
map of Western Palestine, the mem in elucidation 
of which will follow ut intervals, as rapidly as they can 
be made ready for publication. The map of Eastern 
Palestine, the survey of which has been carried out b 
the American Association, called into existence thro 
the exertions of the Rev. Dr. Henry Allon and the 
lamented Dr. Mullens, is in a very forward state, and 
will be shortly in the hands of subscribers. The entire 
area of the Holy Land is somewhat smaller than that 
of the Principality of Wales, and the portion under. 
taken by the 1 -~ Society comprises about 6,600 
uare miles. was in the autumn of 1871 that 
aptain R. W. Stewart, R. E., having resigned his 
engagement on the Ordnance survey of England, set 
forth with t Black and Corporal Armstrong, 
two experienced surveyors, to undertake a trigonome- 
trical survey of that portion of Palestine which lies be- 
tween Dan and Beersheba, the Jordanand the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. Associated with him in the capacity of linguist, 
naturalist, and archsologist, was the late Mr. O. F. 
Tyrwhitt Drake, an Orientalist of experience, havin 
previously been the companion of Professor Palmer an 
of Captain Burton in their travels. Theinitial stage in the 
work of triangulation was the setting out of a base line, 
four miles in length—carefully measured three times with 
steel chains graduated to the temperature—between 
Lydda and Ramleh. This important work, on the accuracy 
of. which all the future — ns were dependent, 
had been happily completed, and the triangulation was 
proceeding satisfactorily, when typhoid fever, which had 
attacked him, compelled Captain Stewart to return to 
England, and some months later, to his intense disap- 
pointment, to abandon the hope of resuming the 
work. In this em Mr. Drake assumed the com- 
mand, and the survey of upwards of 560 square miles 
was found to have been most satisfactorily completed, 
when Lieut. Claude Conder, R. E., joined the expedition 
at Nablous, the aucient Shechem. In a letter dated 
from that spot he thus described the plan of opera- 
tions: Our method is to establish a camp from which 
to extend the survey within a radius of five to seven 
miles; when this is finished the camp is removed some 
ten miles further, and the same process repeated. The 
size of the triangles is, therefore, limited, not by the 
distance that can be seen, but, as each point has to be 
revisited for the sake of connecting it with new ones 
afterwards erected, by the distance that can be ridden 
in the day, leaving the requisite amount of time for the 
observations to be taken. When it is considered that in 
some . no roads exist, — where they do they are 
used by the natives princi as receptacles for all 
the A. 4 in the ; that all the surface from 


employed. It is a marvellous outcome of painstaking 
labour and skill, and would by itself be cheap at double the 
rate charged for the whole of the contents of the May | 
wrapper. With such examples of the character of the work, 
the demand for the publication should increase, not steadily, | 
but by “ leaps and bounds.” 

The Sunday-school Centenary.—In preparation for the | 
services to be held in the month of June in celebration of | 
the centenary of the Sunday-schools establishe! by Robert | 
Raikes at Gloucester, the Sunday-school Union has just is- 


Jerusalem to Nablous is either covered with small 
stones, or consists of flat limestone slabs worn quite 
slippery by sun and the feet of the camels; that no 
shade can be found on the bill-tops ; that water is scarce 
in most s, and that delicate instruments have to be 
mounted on mules which are urged as fast as circum- 
stances permit—it will be seen that to construct an ac- 
curate map is not by any meansan easy task.” Subsequent 
experience soon showed how far from being exhaustive 
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was such a list of hindrances to the accomplishment of 
the work. Writing in March, 1873, he observed The 
execution of the detail on Carmel is a work of more 
wearisome and difficult nature than any we have had 


since leaving the Judean hills. Huge valleys, upwards 
of 1,000 feet deep, wind tortuously from the main 
ridge to the sea. y have to be traced carefully, as 


one can never predict where their next bend may carry 
them. Ruins appear on the hills opposite to you, seem- 
ingly within easy reach, and hours have to be spent in 
dragging your horses down over hard, sharp, and 
slippery rocks, through a jungle of thorny shrubs, and 
up another ascent of perhaps thirty-five degrees slope, 
before one can arrive at the site and commence its ex- 
amination and survey. Often the remains are quite 
modern, and ill repay one’s trouble; but the thorough- 
ness required in our work makes even these negative 
results valuable.“ A few months later we have this 
note“ Rocks and boulders, thistles ten feet high, deep 
mud, treacherous marshes, thick coppice and burning 
plains, all add to the difficulties of the work.” 

Describing, in “Tent Work in Palestine,” his riences 
during the survey of Jericho, in December, 1873, he re- 
marks: — The plain of Sharon was a swamp ; the winds 
in the hills were cold and cutting; Jordan overflowed 
its banks, and was half a mile wide, while the whole 
valley was merely a quagmire.” In the same record we 
have this reminiscence of the survey of the Jordan 
valley in 1874:—*“ I shall not easily fo the labours of 
one day’s survey along the banks Jordan, while 
endeavouring to fix the position of the fords, of which I 
found twenty-one in seven miles, none of which had 
been previously marked on any map I had to 
force my poor horse through acres of enormous thistles 
ten feet high, and returned with my shoulders and my 
knees bleeding, and covered with the poisonous yellow 

— of od marigolds.” One ng of hindrance is 

us described: — The mirage was very annoyi 
in observing, the air flickering like that 4 a — 
kiln, and —— objects, some four miles distant, often 
indistinguishable. e cairn at the end of the base 
seemed at times to be perched on the slope of the hills 
beyond, and ripples occasionally ap in the haze as 
— in water, whilst the camels, with legs of im- 
possible length, seemed to stoop and drink.” 

The expedition suffered, at times, from Moslem 
fanaticism and the want of orderly government. The 
most serious of these interruptions took place at Safed, 
in 1874, when a murderous attack was made upon the 
members of the expedition, all of whom sustained severe 
injuries, and narrowly escaped with their lives. After 
considerable delay, thanks ly to the persistence of 
Lieut. Conder, a lesson in government was taught 
to the Turks, by the leader of the attack, Aly Agha, 
being sente to nine months’ imprisonment, and 
other offenders to imprisonment and fines amounting 
altogether to £270. 


The most formidable difficulty encountered by the 
expedition was from the illness occasioned by the 
sudden changes of temperature and the mala- 
rious character of the atmosphere. The climate 
of Palestine,” wrote Mr. Drake, after three years 
experience of it, “is far from being healthy, and 
I fear that too long exposure to it will tell on 
the most robust constitutions”—a presentiment of 
his own D fate, for in less than a twelve- 
month after, he had fallen a victim to its effects, at the 

of twenty-eight. His successor in the work was 
Lieut. — a 5 jv the honour fell of 
su ing, in , the tri tion of 1,300 square 
miles in Upper Galilee, and thus completing ecules 
survey in September of that _. The work has been 
necessarily a costly one, but the pecuniary outlay bears 
but small relation to the enthusiasm, intelligence, skill, 
and endurance, which have been so freely rendered in 
the production of a work, the value of which to Bible 
students can hardly be over-rated. 

The map, which is on the scale of one inch to the 
mile, is published in twenty-six sheets, each measuring 
twenty-six inches by twenty inches, and besides marking 
the position of the various towns and villages, indicates 
the character of the soil—marsh, sand, &c.; the nature of 
the cultivation—vineyard, orchard, en, or woods, 
palms, fir-trees, and scrub being distinguished; the 
water-supply—springs, perennial streams, wells, pools, 
aqueducts, and cisterns; roads, bridges, caves, watch- 
towers, rock-cut wine-presses, tombs, sarcophagi, 
Roman milestones, and other relics of antiquity; while 
the altitudes above and de ions below — are 
also registered. By a skilful ent of shading, 
accurate information is furnished as to the slopes of the 
hills, the darker shades representing the deeper slopes 
according to a definite scale. The plans have been 

2 — and printed at the Ordnance Survey 

nice, Southampton, by ission of the First Commis- 
sioner of Her Majesty's Works. Every stage of the pro- 
cess gives evidence of the highest style of excellence, and 
as the result we have a work highly honourable to all 
actively concerned in it, a credit to the nation which 
has om birth to the enterprise, and an abiding 
benefit for all future time to Bible students throughout 
the world. We look forward with much interest to the 
issue of the promised Memoirs. 


Maguire, Professor of Latin, 
» Galway, has been elected a Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Dr. ire is the first Roman Catholic 
Fellow of the college, and is elected under the provisions of 
Mr. Fawoett's Act. He was a double gold m ist in 1854, 
M.A. in 1861, and LL. D. in 1868. At the Fellowship Ex- 
amination last year he took the Madden prize. There are 
two Roman Catholics on the Council of the Universit y, and 
scholarships are held by Roman Catholics, Jews,and Dis- 


senters upon equal terms with members of the Church of 
Ireland. 


collection, The Hymnary.“ 


CHURCH MUSIC IN LONDON. 
1. — Sr. ANNE'S, SOHO. 


St. ANNE’s CHURCH, m Dean- street, is not attractive, 
either in its surroundings or its architecture. It would 
have remained obscure and unvisited, a plain church in 
an unsavoury street, but for the fact that here Mr. 
Barnby, invited and seconded by Canon Wade, has 
occupied himself in working out the problem of b 
music to bear upon worship. In Wren’s building there 
is nothing ecclesiastical ; itis a plain double cube, with 
waggon roof, and a broad gallery stretching round three 
sides. Of course, the original place of the organ was 
the west gallery, but the instrument—a fine one, built 
mainly by Walker—stands now in the south-east corner 
of the church. Wren’s buildings, if they are less 
churchy than those of his modern successors, are, at 
least, far more comfortable. They allow every wor- 
shipper to see and hear; and their splendid acoustic 
roperties are, in the case of St. Anne's, at any rate, an 
important advan . The church seats 800 people, 
and it is generally filled at the Sunday services. 

As the lanes surpliced choir troops in ordered ranks 
from the rear of the o at the commencement of 
service, its appearance is formidable. A normal strength 
of sixty-four 1s divided as follows :—Thirty-two treble 
boys, four alto boys, four alto men, twelve tenors, and 
twelve basses; at the special services, suchas the Lenten 
and Christmas performances of Bach’s music, this 
number is increased to seventy or eighty; at ordinary 
services there are seldom less than fifty present. No 
provision for such a body of singers is ible in the 
slight recess which is Wren’s apology for a chancel. 
The choir stalls are virtually in the nave, backed on one 
side by the organ, end on the other by the end of the 
north gallery. The organist sits « y opposite to the 
cantoris half of the choir, and his seat is high and 
exposed, so that he commands his singers. 

r. Barnby is the responsible musical director at St. 
Anne’s, but since his appointment to Eton he has 
placed the Sunday work in the hands of the deputy 
organist, Mr. J. M. Coward, and is himself but rarely 
present on Sundays. Mr. Barnby, however, regularly 
attends the Friday night rehearsal in the church, when 
he conducts with the bdton, leaving Mr. Coward to ac- 
company. As far as the men are concerned the choir 
is a voluntury one. It will easily be understood that 
Mr. Barnby, as conductor of the Albert Hall choir, has 
no difficulty in filling places with voices. Most of 
the Loys attend the St. Anne’s National-school hard 
N and here they are drilled every day An Coward. 

is constant practice, under a skilled d, explains 
the fine results that are achieved. 

The service is fully choral, the prayers, &., are in- 
toned, the psalms are chan canticles are sung 
to settings more or less elaborate, there is an anthem at 
each Sunday service, one hymn and several offertory 
sentences are sung in the morning, and two hymns in 
the evening. Scattered in the pews will be found a 
leaflet, giving all the music for the month, with the 
words of the anthem in full. It is notified that the 
choir secretary will supply copies of this — monthly, 
post free, on payment of 58. annually. The expense of 
the music is borne apparently by the offertory, which 
reached last year the sum of £1,100. The Sunday offer- 
tory is seldom less than £13, while the offertory at the 
special festivals reaches £40 or more. There is a special 
box at each door “for choir expenses.” Of the 800 
sittings 700 are unappropriated. 

The quality of the music is of the first order. The 
choir displays all the finish and precision which are 
expected in the concert-room. They sing music of all 
—— without heeding difficulty or elaboration. That 
they always sing with perfection no one would expect. 
Uncertain intonation on the part of a few voices is not 
uncommon, but flattening is very seldom heard. They 
attack fugal music with a fine courage and steadiness, 
and in short staccato phrases they are at one with each 
other and with the organ, however rapid the music. The 
shape of the building, and the proximity of the organist 
to the choir, both contribute to the sharpness of effect 
that we have noticed. The boys’ voices are at once 
sweet and strong; their tone is delicious. The solo 
boys seem equal to any music, and there is a softness 
and intelligence, and withal a vigour in their voices, that 
is rarely found among boys. 

The “ Cathedral Psalter” is used for the Venite and 
the daily psalms. Messrs. Turle, Stainer, and Barnby 
are the joint editors of this work, which provides chants 
for each psalm, varying with its character and struc- 
ture. Single or double chants are used, as may best 
suit the words; a change of chant marks every change 
of subject or sentiment, and when the parallelism 
occurs between two halves of one verse, each half is 
assigned to Cantoris and Decani in succession. It is 
asserted that musical time ins, not at the first note 
of the cadence, but at the word in the recitation which 
bears an accent. When a pause is necessary in the 
recitation, it is marked with an asterisk. As the fashion 
goes, the chanting is not excessively rapid, and the 
choir show great skill in their clocution. But if the 
ideal of chanting is to deliver the words as a good reader 
would deliver them, the chanting at St. Anne’s must be 
described as a failure. When two syllables remain after 
the accent in the recitation, they are skipped 
over so as to be almost inaudible. For exampl in the 
passages If the Lérd had not | helped | me,” or “ And 
my Géd is the | strength | of my | confidence,” the 
words had not” and is the” scarcely reach the ear. 
When the recitation is long it is nearly always con- 
fused, as— In the multitude of the sorrows that I 
had | in my | heart.” But if there are faults in this 
chanting, where are there none? The chanting at St. 


Anne’s is as good as chanting can be under the present | 


5 ore. and may be recommended as a model to many 
choirs which do worse. 

The hymns are drawn from Mr. Barnby’s own 
The first line, or the 


the very result which he here deprecates ? 


first two lines, are generally played over, and then 
the choir starts. The tunes in the “ we 
have all metronome marks for speed, but, so 

as my observation , these marks are not observed 
at St. Anne’s. A fow notes as to speed may be inte- 
resting. The Easter hymn, “Jesus Christ is risen 
to-day ” (292), to the old tune, took just over a minute 
to each verse. It is marked 66; this cannot have been 
faster than 56. “ Ride on, ride on, in majesty ” (253) 
took 20 seconds to each verse, and between each there 
was a pause of 5 seconds. This is marked 80, but it 
must have been sung at least at 96. Hymn 258, “To 
Christ, whose cross repaired our loss,” took thirty-five 
seconds for each verse except the last, which was sung 
in thirty seconds. This is marked sixty-nine; it must 
have been sung at sixty, or slower. No. 289, Christ 
the Lord is msen again,” took thirty seconds to each 
verse. It ismarked eighty-eight, but must have been 
— at sixty-six. There is a habit of making a rallen- 
tando at the end of each verse, which is most objection- 
abte. I have allowed for it in my metronomic reckon- 
ings. It is done without reference to the sense of the 
words. In such a verse as 


Christ the Lord is risen again, 
Christ hath broken every chain ; 
Hark! the angels shout for joy, 
Singing evermore on high, 
Alleluia, 


surely if there is any impulse or life in words or music, 
it needs to be kept up to the Alleluia.” But the choir 
began to slacken at the word “evermore,” and by the 
time they reached the “Alleluia,” they had dissipated 
all energy. For the rest, the hymns are sung exactly 
as written, without pauses between the lines. 

The organ is played by Mr. Coward both with dexterity 
and taste. The reeds are hard, and the full power of 
the instrument, when it is brought out in the fortissimo 
8 , tramples down the voices. But the fortissimo 
is only used for special effect. In the chants and 
hymn-tunes the accompaniment is free, for the choir 
are safe whatever the o ist plays. The staccato is, 
perhaps, too freely used in the hymn-tunes. At the close 
of the evening service Mr. Coward usually gives a recital 
lasting for nearly half-an-hour. A y number of 

le stay,and many more would doubtless remain 
if they knew what was coming. Mr. Coward has the 
style and mastery of a fine player ; his effects are often 
most original, and his time and phrasing are well 
studied. Many must feel this to be the most impres- 
sive music of the service, as they sit in the darkened 
church, and yield themselves to the rapture of pure 
musical delight, allowing the organ to play upon their 
feeli now tender and pleading, now triumphantly 
bursting with a thousand notes of praise. 

One hardly knows if it is fair to contemplate the St. 
Anne’s service as an expression of Mr. Barnby’s ideal 


of a 1 In a paper read some time ago at 


the Church Congress, Mr. by divided the Church 
Service into two great classes—the Con tional or 
parochial, and the Cathedral or meditative. e said: 


It will, I think, be conceded on all hands that the congre- 
gational services of our Anglican Church were based on the 
principle that everyone in the assembly has a right—nay, 
even an obligation—to take part in the service beyond that 
of an auditor. The reading of the prayers and Scriptures 
in English, the uttering of the General Confession by priests 
and people together, the arrangement of the Responses, 
alike in the Morning and Evening Service, the Litany, and, 
indeed, everywhere, all point to this great and fundamental 
rule. I do not think that the introduction and development 
of music in the service was intended to do away with this 
right. 

Mr. Barnby proceeds to maintain that the music of 
every church must be such as the congregation can 
appreciate; that, in fact, the musical ability of the 
congregation must be the standard of selection. The 

rayers must, however, at all times be intoned, the 

salms and Canticles chanted, the hymns sung in 
unison. The musical rehearsal of the con tion is 
also desirable. The service at St. Anne's seems to 
answer more closely to Mr. Barnby’s subsequent 
definition of a cathedral or meditative service. The 
people join faintly in the responses. The Psalter, with 
music, is a large quarto, price 5s., which few will buy, 
and fewer carry to church, but which is certainly 
necessary if one is to join in the Psalms. The h - 
are sung in harmony by the choir; any person, there- 
fore, with the slightest skill in read will prefer to 
take a part rather than to sing the air. A quiet hum 
of treble, both from men and women, may be heard in 
the well known-hymns, but the ay ey voice is 
not in any sense a musical force at St. e's. 

The service is, in short, an illustration of the sayin 
that the better the choir the worse the con tio 
singing. The worshipper is naturally disinclined to 
destroy the balance of such fine choral music, or to in- 
trude his own voice upon those who are listening round 
him. 

Mr. Barnby, in the paper to which we have referred, 
spoke severely of the attempt to attract a congregation 
by music. He quoted Pope’s lines on those who 


To church repair 
Not for the doctrine, but the music there,” 
and he said: 

Of all the errors which cry aloud for a remedy the worst 
to my mind is perpetrated in the endeavour to draw a new 
congregation to a church, or to fill up the thinned ranks of a 
decreasing flock, by the exhibition of startling novelties, and 
what I should term musical tours de force. I should 
wish music to occupy its rightful place, and no other; nor 
can I seeaught but disadvantage and ultimate failure in the 
attempt to make the musical part of the church service more 
than an accessory. 


How far has Mr. Barnby at St. Anne’s drifted towards 
A glance 


at the congregation shows that they are not drawn from 
the parish ; indeed, an appeal for Sunday-school teachers. 
circulated in the pews, seems to take for granted that 
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those who read it will be non-residents and strangers. 
There is a small stampede after the anthem, and a 
printed notice has been placed on the doors ri gg 
the congregation to stay at the mo service un 

the prayer for the Church Militant has been read. The 
demeanour of the con tion is reverent, but during 
a solo people stretch their necks to discover the singer, 
and turn to one another when the thrilling phrase of a 
vocalist pleases them. Mr. Barnby has said that the 
anthem may be looked upon as “a kind of musical 
sermon.” at it is such to many of the congregation 
must be cheerfully and thankfully acknowledged. That 
to others it and the Canticles are merely a musical grati. 
fication is unfortunately as true. The service at St. 
Anne’s is only a new illustration of the difficulty of 
seeking at once the ends of art and the ends of worship. 


J. SPENCER CURWEN. 


PARLIAMENT AND RELIGIOUS EQUALITY. 


Tue Times, referring tothe meeting at the Cannon-street 
Hotel, says the 1 portion of the friends and 
advocates of religious equality has been vastly improved 
by the results of the late elections. Instead of being killed 
litically, as they were sup to have been, by the 
Reform ill of 1867, they have asserted themselves as a po- 
litical party in greater force than ever. The present Par- 
liament contains more than a hundred “ Nonconformists 
proper, and to these must be added many outside friends 
to the cause. No Liberal Government can venture to trifle 
with the allegiance of so considerable a phalanx as this. 
Still, whether — are to be counted or to be valued, the 
Church party has some claim to be a match for the Noncon- 
formist party. Nor is there just now any disposition among 
neutrals to side with the party of action. If the Noncon- 
formists will be moderate, they will not improbably succeed 
in obtaining all they ask for. As fur as they can show that 
they have any real grievance, or that they labour under any 
practical disability, they may depend on havin justice done 
tothem. But their difficulty is to show in what way they 
are hurt by the maintenance of a Church Establishment. 
The social injury it inflicts upon them is too faint and indis- 
tinct for Parliament to take notice of it. The religious 
world is not to be convulsed, ora st le of the most mo- 
mentous character to be entered upon, for so fanciful a cause. 
The old standing grievances of the Burial law, it is now 
certain, will be redressed. The Universities and public 
schools of the country were once the property of the Church. 
This they have forsome time to be, and there are 
many changes yet to be made before the principle of religious 
equality will have been fully admitted in them. But Non- 
conformists must be aware by this time that legislative 
do not always produce the amount of benefit looked 
for from them. The Church, victorious or defeated, man- 
ages to hold its ground. There is, somehow or other, a vast 
mass of — it can rely upon. There is reason, 
therefore, for questioniug the wisdom of a direct assault 
upon a position which is thus guarded. As a matter of prin- 
ciple there is much to be said in favour of religious equality 
as Nonconformists understand the phrase. The cause is one 
which has time on its side. The modern world is, with more 
or less distinctness, pronouncing for it. But the signs are 
wanting that the English world is ready, or nearly ready, 
for so considerablea step. If the Nonconformists have con- 
fidence in the soundness of their views, they can afford to 
wait until the country has more nearly come up with them. 
It would be of little use for them to snatch a victory 
which would count for nothing when they had gained it. 
When public opinion in this country is ripe for Disestablish- 
ment, the practical change will follow as a matter of course. 
But, as the case now stands, no Government will be 
strong enough to carry through the complete Non- 
conformist programme; no Parliamentary majority will 
be found to insure even its Parliamentary triumph. Some 
of the more untenable outposts of the Church may be 
stormed with the general goodwill of everybody. These 
have been long threatened, and have been now practically 
abandoned by their defenders. But for any larger measure 
of success than this the Nonconformists can scarcely look. 
Their impatience might, as Mr. Richard says, bring about 
the disruption of the Liberal party, but this result could 
hardly be to their minds, nor could it help them in any way 
towards the accomplishment of their final purpose. The 
resolve of the meeting at the Cannon-stroet Hotel seems to 
have been to place a general trust in the good will of the 
Government and in the excellence of the Nonconformist 
cause, and to put off burning questions to some unnamed 
future date. r. Leatham, it is true, expresses his determi- 
nation to follow another course, but his hopes are not great 
and his method of procedure is not formidable. A Disesta- 
blishment debate can do no great good or harm to either 
side. It will serve as a safety-valve for such members of 
Mr. Leatham's party 2 with him in his disapproval 
of reticence, but this will be about all. When the super- 
heated steam has been sufficiently blown off, the extreme 
and the moderate Nonconformists will be able to join in 
carrying or helping forward the one or two practicable 
measures which are within their reach, and as to which their 
claims have been allowed by tolerably universal consent. 
These they may look upon as so much gained in the direc- 
tion of Disestablishment. Churchmen may be of opinion 
that they, and not their opponents, have most reason to be 
pleased with the disappearance of Nonconformist 
grievances. 

The Daily Chronicle thinks it needless to say that if the 
Nonconformists in the country had allied themselves with 
the Tories at the General Election, or even if they had 
simply stood aloof while the political battle was raging, 
the Liberals would not now bave been in possession of the 
Government. But for the service which they rendered they 
received only the sparsest of recompense. It is true that 
they do not court personal rewards, nor will they make a 

ievance of the fact that, with two exceptions, they have 

n excluded from the Administration. At the same time, 
they will persistently assert their principles, and will insist 
on having justice from.the Legislature. A great measure, 
which will prove an instalment of justice, was mentioned in 
the Queen’s Speech, and with the passing of the Burials 
Bill we shall see what Mr. Woodall calls the beginning of 
the end. A heavy blow will be administered to all sacer- 
dotalism «ad priestly intolerance, and it will no longer be 
in the ype of one religious sect to trample upon the feel- 
ings of others. With a hundred Nonconformists in the 
House of Commons, some of them being among the ablest 


members of the , we may reckon on the vigorous 
assertion of the just claims which Dissenters have long con- 
tinued to advance. The concession of those claims would 
not necessarily include disestablishment of the Church of 
England. There are Dissenters who would not vote 
for Disestablishment, but the chance of this question becom- 
ing one of practical politics — mainly upon the atti- 
tude of Churchmen. Meanwhile, progress will be made 
towards the attainment of religious equality by getting 
rid of abuses that have become crying evils, and that are 
altogether inconsistent with the principles of triumphant 
Liberalism. 


MR. MARKS’ PANELS OF BIRDS. 


Messrs. AGNEw and Son have in their Gallery an ex- 
hibition of twelve panel — of birds, by H. 8. 
Marks, R. A., for the ante- ko of Eaton Hall, 
Cheshire, the seat of the Duke of Westminster, which 
are every way worthy of notice. We question if ever in 
England before such a kind of exhibition has been given. 
Mr. Marks has again and again painted birds like the 
raven, and we have become through his brush accus- 
tomed to note character in the countenances of birds; 
but this gallery of cranes, cockatoos, pelicans, parakeets, 
adjutants, herons, common storks, kingfishers, secretary 
bird, Amazon parrot, &c., is a magnificent illustration 
of what can be done by genius and skill ina sphere 
which has not yet had a master in art to make it his 
own. This, however, for the future will be true, that 
Mr. Marks takes the place in relation to birds that Sir 
Edwin Landseer did in relation to dogs. True, the canine 
tribe had frequent invitations to sit and bark, and sleep 
and stand, and jump and frisk to other artists like 
Armstrong; but Sir Edwin remains to this day the 
“artistic associate” with dogs. Now birds have 
their artist, and we are glad; for such deli- 
cate colours as these in adjutants, herons, &c., 
we are apt to pass over in our occasional survey 
of them, but here, “ steadied” before the mind, we see 
the most beautiful tints in the exquisite softness of a 
feather surface. Apart altogether from the wonder- 
ful colour, in all its quiet gradations of shade, in pink 
and purple, and grey—the wings are so firm, and the 
feathers so crisp, and the edges so fine, that 
ou can see the birds stand out from the canvass 
in a most remarkable way. The beaks of the adjutante 
look so heavy that the wonder is they do not weigh 
their small heads down, and the feet, which are in some 
cases very large, and, taken by themselves, awkward 
looking, are so placed in thesoft grass, and so harmonise 
with the general structure, that all the birds look hand- 
some. The pictures are relieved by here and there a 
small bird, like the swallow and the modest robin. “ The 
secretary” bird demands notice—so called, we presume, 
from the quill-like feathers behind his ear. A remark- 
able intellectual expression, however, pervades this 
bird—not the characteristic of all secretaries. The blue 
and orange macaw, in No. 9, is a more beautiful study 
in those colours than any of the artistic studies of the 
kind called “ harmonies” which we have lately been 
treated to. Before long these glorious pictures 
will be removed from public ken to om a 
mansion, and it will be well for all who can to 
see and study them, for it is not likely that 
such a grouping of bird portraitures will be given to 
the public gaze for many a long year. They will take 
their place in history as the work of genius in this 
especial department, and Mr. Marks is to be congra- 
tulated on the opportunity thus given him of concen- 
trating his talent ona study evidently interesting to 
him. None but a lover of the birds themselves could 
have done the work, for,as Mr. Ruskin says, Landseer 
had a love for Scotch terriers. The great sulphur- 
crested cockatoo in No. 4 has acolour of his own. In- 
deed, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to charac- 
terise the especial colour of many ; take the siren cranes 
in No. 11, and the pelicans in No. 4, we should not 
like to venture the designation of the exact colour em- 
ployed. Messrs. Agnew and Son have a gallery exqui- 
sitely adapted to such exhibitions, and they have, above 
all, a connection in the art world which enables them to 
take the lead in giving prominence to the works of our 
most illustrious artists. When they invite inspection 
and offer the patronage of their fame for selection to 
any artistic works, we may be quite sure of the essential 
— * of the works themselves, and of the courtesy 
which will at once give to art-critics the earliest 
opportunity of giving verdict concerning * 1 


Tue Burtats Laws.—The Rev. J. P. Wright, of Nad- 
borough Vicarage, Derby, thus writes to the Guardian 
J would submit the following considerations to those who 
assert that under our present burial laws Nonconformists 
have nothing but ‘a sentimental grievance,’ and that the 
removal of this grievance would be an act of ‘spoliation’ 
towards the Church of England. All ishioners have a 
common law right of burial in the * As 
long as the money for the purchase of a grave, or the fee 
for the erection of a tombstone, is paid to the representative 
of the Church of England, it is evident that the Church of 
England has certain proprietary rights in the soil of the 
churchyard. The clergyman of the Church of England has the 
very doubtful privilege of reading the Burial Service over all 

rsons who are buried in the churchyard, with certain speci- 

ed exceptions. It is proposed to extend this privilege to others. 
The common law right of burial would be neither extended 
nor curtailed. The proprietary rights of the Church of 
England would be — — extended nor curtailed. The 
clergy of the Church of England would, however, be re- 
lieved from the exceedingly painful and humiliating task of 
desecra‘icg one of the most beautiful services of the Church 
by forcing it upon unwilling or unbelieving mourners as 
they are at present compelled by law to/do. Would this be 
‘spoliation’? A ‘sentimental grievance’ is, I suppose, a 
grievance which inflicts a hurt upon the feelings, and not 
upon the body or estate. Only if Nonconformists have no 
feelings is the sentimental grievance an unreal grievance ? 
These considerations have always made me a warm advo- 
cate of reform in the Burial Laws.’ 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


A Consecration Dirricuttry.—A rather remarkable 
funeral took place in a churchyard not far from Lichfield on 
Sunday week, that of a Roman Catholic man. who had died 
in the parish, and as there is no burial ground attached to 
the chapel at Lichfield, he should be buried in the parish 
churchyard or at Walsall, where there is a cemetery; but, 
r his friends could not afford the ex- 

nse of this, so had to come to the churchyard. Accord - 
ingly they did, came into church, and the service was read 
by the Vicar in accordance with the book, and then 
finished at the ve, when a large number of the 
parishioners a Be yy — novel sight. 2 

1 en place during the occupation 
the living y the present vicar, now over ead ak 
Previous to the grave being filled in, a bottle of stuff 
was poured on the coffin ; it was really holy water by 


the priest, and no doubt directed by him to be used in order 
to remove 1 defllement which might have been contracted 
coming to the church and uried in a Protestant 


churchyard.—lIrish Ecclesiastical Gazette. 

A Tract Distrisvtor Fp. —At Dublin last week a 
tract distributor, named King, was fined £1, with the 
alternative of 14 days’ imprisonment, for the offence of 
offen ing a handbill to a Roman Catholic priest, which con- 


tained an invitation to a for “ friendly discussion. 
An — was taken to the Court of Queen’s Bench, but 
the Court refused to quash the con It was not 
proved that the man had used offensive la or ob- 


structed the t; but the judge held that 
of a handbill of the kind was 
dicated a desire to insult the 
therefore have led to a breach of 
Lax 1 a. n at — 
adopted by the Congregatio nion ng 
Wales, the Watchman says :—* We heartily and affection- 
ately congratulate our brethren on this formal adoption of a 
vital and most fruitful principle. We the denomina- 
tion will adopt it as unanimously as did the assembly, and 
that we shall soon have, side by side with our own local 
preachers, a noble army of Congregationalists following the 
same vocation. We are glad, of course, to see that 
Methodist methods, as well as Methodist principles, are 
ining ground in other churches than our own ; but that 
— not arise from any feeling of sectarian triumph or 
vanity. Rather, it is the ever-deepening conviction that such 
methods are essential to the success of all evangelisi 
movements in this country. Weshall give to Congregational 
local preachers the right hand of fellowship as as 
if they were our own. We hopo there will soon be a large 
number of such in the field; and all we have further to say 
upon the subject is to advise the Methodist la in 
4 of the Methodist family to ‘look to their 
laurels,” ”’ 


A Manas sr Orwan Cromwett —The Church of 
Kirby Malham was reopened on Saturday week, after re- 
storation by Messrs. Paley and Austin. The edifice has 
some Norman remains, but it is very largely of the Perpen- 
dicular period. Amongst the antiquities of the parish is the 
following register of a marri by the Protector :—* The 
intended marriage between Martine Knowles, of Middle 
House, in the p’ishe of Kirbie malhamdale, and Dorothy 
Hartley, of West Marton, in the p'ishe of Marton, was pub- 
lished three severall markett days in the open Markett 
Place att Settle, that is to say upon the 4th of December 
the first tyme, and on the llth of December the second 
tyme, and on the 18th of December the third tyme, 1655. 
And the said Martine Knowles and Dorothy Hartley was 
married the 17th of January, 1655, in the pre’nce of these 
witnesses—Henry Mitchell, younger, of Marton Chares, and 
Anthony Hartley, of West Marton, and others before mee,— 
Oliver Cromwell, Red.“ It is presumed that the Protector 
was the guest of General Lambert, at Calton Hall (now a 
modern farm-house), when, as trate for the West 
Riding, he officiated at this . The oldest register in 
the church is dated 1597, and the earlier pages of book 
were copied from some still older record thereiuto by John 
Horrocks, a relative of Jeremiah Horrocks, the astronomer, 
who first observed the transit of Venus. The restoration has 
cost about £3,600, towards which the patron, Mr. W. 
Morrison, of Malham Tarn, has contributed £1,500. 


A Buriat Dirricutty.—A writer in the Springfield Re- 
publican says: —“ A prominent Congregational clergyman, 
formerly resident here, had a somewhat novel experience at 
a funeral not long since. The deceased was an old member 
of the church over which the clergyman ministered, but his 
son and heir was a pronounced Episcopalian, so averse to 
Con tional methods that he sent word to the clergyman 
that he should insist upon the use of the Episcopal burial 
services at his father’s funeral. The clergyman replied 
that he should, gladly comply with the wishes of the family, 
but to make assurance bly sure, the heir sent him a 
Prayer-book with a note to the effect that he had marked 
such passages as he wished used at the funeral. When the 
funeral was held, the clergyman rose and read from the 
Prayer-book such es of holy writ as are embraced in 
the Episcopal funeral service, and then seated himself. 
— ge — and then moved — uneasily. The — 
with creaking boots, appeared, and whispered: ‘ Is there to 
be no prayer?’ I have done all that was requested,’ said 
the clergyman, while people rose and began to go out, 
whereat the heir came down-stairs and hastened to the 
clergyman with, ‘why don’t you goon?’ ‘I have read all 

ou marked,’ said the 1 producing the P - 

k, and showing the gentleman that he had omitted to 
mark any yers. ‘ For ness’ sake, please offer a 
prayer then,’ said the confounded Churchman ; whereat the 
clergyman at once rose and offered one of his own extem- 
poraneous prayers * to the occasion. If it is ever 
— or a man to complacent at a funeral, it is to 

supposed that the worthy clergyman was complacent on 
that occasion.” 


FuLFILMENT oF Contracr.—A Catholic merchant in 
Australia died some time ago, leaving seven thousand dollars 
to the Church “to deliver his soul from purgatory.” The 
executor refuses to pay the legacy until Joel thal be fur- 
nished that the soul of the dead really has been delivered. 


e offering 
itself an offence which in 


aa and which might 
Record. 


Rev. ALBSXANDER RALZIon, D. D.— The Funeral Address, 
by the Rev. J. G. Rogers, B. A., and the Memorial Sermons, 
delivered in Kensington Chapel by the Rev. Dr. Allon and 
Mr. Rogers, together with a Cabinet Portrait, will be pub- 


lished next week by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. 
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HE NONCONFORMIST AND INDEPENDENT: 


May 27, 1880. 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY'S TRIENNIAL | 
CONFERENCE. 


APPOINTMENT OF DELEGATES. 
Tue May Meetings, following close upon 
the General Election, have, we understand, 
interfered with the appointment of delegates ; 
so that the society’s friends have been some- 
what late in meeting for the purpose, and 
many nominations which may be confidently 
expected have yet to comein. We, however: 
remind our readers that the time for delay 
has now passed, and that, where additional 
delegates have to be appointed, the appoint- 
ments must be made nezt week, or not at all. 
The mode of proceeding has been more than 
once stated in our columns, and by circular ; 
but those who need information may obtain 
it by at once addressing “ The Secretaries,” 
2, Serjeant's-inn, Fleet-street. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose 
that, the General Election having ended as 
it has done, the need for activity on the part 
of the advocates of Disestablishment is just 
now not great. They may be thankful, but 
must not rest. Their new position involves 
new duties, and, we may add, will probably, 
before long, involve some new perplexities 
also. Coming just after the appeal to the 
people, and the formation of a new Govern- 
ment, this gathering of Liberationists from 
all parts of the country will be most 
opportune, and ought greatly to strengthen 
the hands of the Executive Committee. 
We are confirmed in this impression 


by a sight of the proposed 1 
of the Conference proceedings. The results 
of the election ne:essitate a serious look for- 
ward, as well as justify congratulations on 
the recent past. It may be that the Burials 
question will have entered into a state of 
crisis which will — for ooo 
great practical wisdom. is- 
establishment question has also entered on a 
new stage requiring discriminative action, 
and there is a whole group of questions aris- 
ing out of the t chaotic condition of 
the English Establishment. So that there 
are many reasons why, instead of slackened 
energy, there should be special exertion to 
make this twelfth triennial Conference one 
4 most important the society has yet 


THE PUBLIC MEETING. 


The arrangements for the public meeting 
at the Metropolitan Tabernacle are now 
complete, and are announced in our advertis- 
ing columns. The list of speakers strikes us as 
being unusually strong, in regard, not merely 
to ability, but to the representative character 
of the speakers, and to the number of new 
men — services have been secured. 
England, Wales, and Scotland are well 
represented, and so are Baptists, Inde- 
pendents, Presbyterians, Unitarians, and 
Quakers. Mr. Caine, M. P., Mr. Firth, M. P., 
Mr. B. T. Williams, M. P., and Dr. Allon 
speak for the first time on such an occasion ; 
while what may be termed the “ old stagers 
are represented by Mr. Ili rth, Mr. 
Spurgeon, and Mr. Carvell Will With 
such an array of speakers, and such topics as 
they will have to deal with, the m 
ought to be—and no doubt will be—all that 
can be desired. 


UNITARIANS AND THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


Among those who are entitled to send 
delegates to the Conference, are denomina- 
tional unions and associations, and the Congre- 
= and Unions and other 

ies of the lite kind have usually been 
represented. The Unitarian Association has 
hitherto been too divided in opinion to send 
delegates ; but at the annual meeting, held on 
the 19th inst., they resolved to do so, after an 
interesting diecussion. 

The — — — MARTINEAU, 71 a 
resolution in favour inting a - 
tion, which was — Rev. P. W. 
Cuarpen. The latter, after describing the 
object of the Liberation Society, and re- 
f to past efforts of Unitarians on be- 


half of religious freedom, asked if they should | 


take their share in this , or leave it 
— a 
clung to the principle of comprehension, and 
thought that the Church might be called 
national in the true sense of the word. The 
Liberation Society seemed to go upon the 
principle that the State was an unclean thing 


and that the Church was com oaly of | 
the elect and converted. That, however 


prehensive, whenever the tide of opinion ran 
strongly in that direction. If the time 
should come when the Church, by refusing 
any relaxation of its formularies and creeds, 


should cease to be, inthe truest sense of the | The Kev. J. Fregston suppo 


term, a National Church, its downfall would 


not be far distant. When this became a great | 


practical question, taken up by the foremost 
statesmen of the Liberal party, then would 
be the time for the association to consi ler 
such a resolution as had been proposed. He 
moved that the consideration of the subject 
be postponed sine die. 

Mr. H. Bramuey, in seconding the amend- 
ment, objected to binding the Unitarian 
Association to the principles of the Liberation 
Society, which would be the result of sending 
delegates to the proposed conference. 

The Rev. J. Mopew stid he believed there 
was much more freedom in the Church than 


amongst orthodox Dissenters. Instead of 


trying to carry the resolution — by Mr. 
Clayden, they should try to do something to 


bring about a state of theological reform in 
the Church. 

Mr. Jauss Hzrwoop said he had been for 
many years a member of the Liberation 
Society, and could testify that it had assisted 
him very materially in to the question 
of the Abolition of Tests at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Any delegates appointed by the as- 
sociation would be free to vote as they liked, 
and the association would not. be bound by 
any action which the society might take. 

The Rev, Pan Horrs, in supporting the 
resolution, said that the Liberation Society 
was a great power in the political world, and 
they had better not allow themselves to be 
stranded high and dry. If there were those 
in the society who were narrow and sectarian, 
that was a good reason why liberal men 
should go amo them. He valued the 
Church as a national heritage, but that was 
no reason for not sending to the 
proposed conference. The association would 
not be bound by any of the resolutions that 
might be , but it would be shameful 
if the association took no part in the course 
of action which ht, to a great extent, 
shape the destinies of the Natienal Church in 
the futare. 

The Rev. H. W. Crossxey said he should ob- 
ect as much toan Established Church without 
ormularies and creeds, as to an Established 

Church with formularies and creeds. By the 
establishment of a Broad Church the con- 
sciences of a part of the community 
would be ou in an unjustifiable man- 
ner. The Chureh of England was decidedly 
a sect, and a sect of a narrow kind. The Act 
of Uniformity stamped sectarianism upon it. 


(No.“) If not, w was the m of 
their fathers leaving the Church? ey 
could not bear the bondage im upon 


them. The kind of unity Uing in the 
Church had no charm for him. That men 
should use the same doctrinal forms and the 
same confession of faith, and yet differ as 
much as Dean Stanley and many of his col- 
leagues, was to him asad thing, and nota 
glad thing. He held that men had no right 
to use words in a double sense; the i 
of such men was a false one, and brought no 
credit or honour tothe Church. Mr. Marsball 
was mistaken with to the Libera- 
tion Society. He (Mr. Crosskey) had 
served on many committees of the society, 
and could testify that it was willing 
to receive representatives of Free Churches 
like their own, which objected to the 
power and authority of the State being 
pledged to any ical or orga- 
nisations. As to the pro effort to reform 
the Church of England, he did not think that 
much could be done in that direction, and he 
considered that the employment of national 
resources for that would be a gross 
injustice to those who did not choose to enter 
a reformed Church. Mr. Marshall 
to think it an advan to the Ch that it 
was controlled by Parliament. The idea was 
— astounding. Instead of being an 
, he considered it a disgrace to an 
religious that it should be underany suc 
control. A Church ought to be the expression 
of the religious life of its worshippers, and 
what right had Parliament to come between 
the soul and its Maker? The life of the 
country would never be touched by religion 
until it was se from State-action. 
Religion should be left to work its own way 
amongst the spirits and souls of men. 

The Rev. S. A. Srenrruat said he was 
opposed to the Liberation Society because it 
expended its energies in mere attacks upon 
one institution, forgetting that there were 
other Churches, i free, which were 
as much under State-control as the Church 
of England itself in questions of doctrine. 
There was a radical reform in which they 
could all honestly take part—a movement 


against the giving sanction by law to the 


establishment or endowment of any theolo- 
gical opinion. If the Liberation Soci 


was a principle which liberal Christians almost would take up that broad position, he sho 


unanimously repudiated. It was assumed 
that the Church was unchristian,if not anti- 
Christian, because it included various forms ment, he could take no pa 


be prepared to support it; but as long as it 
attacked only one form of doctrinal endow- 
in its work, 


of opinion. To him it was an argument although he admitted that it had rendered 


in favour of a National Church, that it 


should include every variety of opinion. Nor 


was it fair to speak of the Church of England 
as having had exclusive State privil to 
the vantage of others, It was subject to 
the laws of the realm, and it was, therefore, 
open to them asa part of the nation to reform 
the Church, and make it inclusive and com- 


— 


great service in reference to many practical 
uestions. At present there were no prac- 
tical politicians who would advocate in the 
House of Commons the schemes cf Disesta- 
blishment pro by the Liberation 
Society; but question was not one of 
— polities, it was a question of prin- 
ciple. 


| The Rev. A. N. Buatcurorp protested and from an experience I had some fifteen 
against Nonconformists being called narrow | years ago, attending a service down in the 
and sectarian. He believed that they were | Lingdom of Wurtemburg, where several 
| the embodiment of freedom in England. hundreds of people listened to the Gospel, I 
the reso- do not exaggerate when I say, after listening 
lution. two hours to the friend that addressed them, 
The amendment was rejected by a very that throughout the length and breadth of 
large majority, and the resolution was then France and Germany, of Switzerland and 
carried. Italy, it appears to me that the people of the 
| lower classes are willing to listen to the 


| Gospel if we are willing to send preachers to 
EVANGELICAL CONTINENTAL SOCIETY. | eb. (Applaus.) As Christians, we must 
Tur annual meeting of the above society see to it that those who are our neighbours— 
_ was held at Clapton-park Chapel, on Thursday | re — Ep 8 rA a 
evening, the 20th inst., Mr. Albert Spicer in — — — N — Fygn th : G 1 in 
the chair. There was a fair attendance. The | — pute. A Ap pry — — 
proceedings commenced with the singing of of the Continent at this time see with regret 
the hymn, that the inroads of Roman Catholicism have 
„Thou whose Almighty word | led the people to superstition on the one 
Chaos and darkness heard. hand, and to utter indifference on the other. 
hich the Rer. W. 8 fered This is permeating the family life, and reli. 
after which the Rer. W. SPENstey offered | gion is almost dying out in some districts. It 
prayer. is only the G 1 of Jesus Christ that will 
The Cuarrman (who was heartily received) | bring back the Continent of Europe to what 
said: Ever since the esteemed secretary of | it —— be. at we = not do yer share, * 3 
a tion | Ourselves, an ose who come after us, wi 
| — ——— — ne aoe — — reap the fruits of our neglect. I trust that 
Go ts evening, * lave nae some Hat | this meeting to-night, and the testimony of 
Fok qosateat togutens Cnceuetent| N. 
» | deepen your in in the work, , 
I had the feeling that I was at a great disad- | in future years, our secretary shall not have 
vantage in occupying this position, not having to complain of the great deficiency in m7] 
been intimately acquainted with the work of —— “Tilia” bene Th A." „ Pes 
this society hitherto; but, on the other hand, | — LE Society deserves a sack liter 
there was some advantage in enlisting the | support than it has yet received from the 
sy mpathies—not, I may say, of a convert, but Con ional churches of England; and I 
of one who, thanks to his occupying the posi- — — — 7 — — get peer * which = 
, ; attention members of our churches who 
tion he does this evening, has been able for | Kr. 
himself to look somewhat closely into the annually, will be more earnestly directed to 
work of this society and what it is doing at | the — 4 that is being done. I am sure if 
the present time. I find, in the first place, | of our friends knew this work, and 
that the Evangelical Continental Society is | become uainted with it by visits, 
poy unsectarian, and its main object is to | our secretary would not have to deplore the 
ESceaghows the length ond tovsdth of | deat the peut tine. (iggeas) 
ro u e le an o at t . use. 
Continental Europe. Havin reached The Rev. R. 8. Aeron, Bt, then read the 
through its agents — truth, =f 1 report. At the outset it stated that the 
converts to choose their own system history of the — during the past year 
vernment. I do not think I need here, in might be summed upin two words—en 
— a —— a 2 word in defence ment and perplexity. The — * tho 
that object. e are becoming more | society’s agents been atten with 
acquainted with the state of thecontinentand much blessing, spiritual conquests had been 
32 — feel ——— —— — 74 the 1 4 the —＋ Sooo heer] 
on platform confirm me w say u new On the other > 
that never, perhaps, was there a more favour- the income of the py | had not kept pace 
able 1 for preaching of the blessed with this progress, and thus the deficit arising 
r 
, an amount which, not removed, wou 
been done by a Church Bn wry members are | most seriously impede the society’s work. 
now becoming so dissati with the re- The balance now due to the treasurer was 
sults,—a Church that has robbed its people of | £685. The committee, however, did not 
some of their dearest rights, and a Church ir ot the future. The report gave cheer- 
many of the members of which have become | ing information as to the labours of Mr. 
disgusted with its mode of operation, there is | McAll’s mission in France, and of M. Dela- 
an opening. and the ee tohear | venna and M. Eprinchard, both of whom 
the ; * — — me — of this wane 24 — the Bey of 9 * 
society. pplause. nd as regards iety. Ita ve facts as to the 
— here | of the — — objeot is, — — that was done by house to house visita- 
clash with any other existing societies,and | tion, day schools, and ial meeti in 
a great deal of the help that they render to | Paris and covers] provincial towne in France. 
work is done through the means of | In regard to Belgium, the secre attended 
societies that have already been working for | the synod of the Belgian Christian Mission - 
many years. For example, I find that this ary Ohurch, the outcome of the labours of 
— has aoe Sees 71 some Balg the — Bel — — pg ne 1 with an 
ree Evange societies rance, um, the socie so lon n connected. 
and Geneva, and, in fact, supports entirely | very practical and — spirit pervaded the 
twelve of the agents working for those so- meetings. The Church of Jumet, which 
cieties. Whilst working t h societies | opened its doors to receive the Synod, was a 
already in existence, it acts as a pioneer where | favourable specimen of the churches now 
re arg has hitherto * done, and then, springing up in various parts of French. 
at the present time, work is being done by speaking Belgium. The committee had 
agents directly its own in 8 and Bo- continued to support two evangelists and two 
ä — will — bie tet tall you — Church and th — — a le 2 
’ urch, eir urs 
the nature of this work, but of the results it of God. The agitation caused by the 
is working in the different parts of Europe. | opposition to the new educational law on the 
Personally I have not become acquainted | part of the Romish clergy, who are now pre- 
with any of the aguas with the exception of | vented from exercising domination in the 
gs —— ee en * communal schools, had drawn the * 
de ha pleasure a ing | of many le to Protestantism, and the 
several 8 his m in — and I never Belgian Church thus ay og Bey = T. 
saw a Christian mission work which so com- operations widening ever Even inthe 
mended itself to one’s judgment; and I — tevk of the 4 hither- 
ask all of my friends, who are in the habit | to almost closed against the efforts of the 
of visiting Paris, or any part of the continent | evangelist, owing to the tyranny of the 
during their summer vacation, not to iesthood, a door was now o for the 
uring their summer vacation, pass | priesthood, pen for t. 
through Paris without visiting some of the ser- | proclamation of the I. In these cir- 
vices conducted by Mr. McAll. (Hear, hear.) cumstances the committee felt that 3elgium 
I am sure they not do so without going | must continue to receive a large share o 
away 989 Moll has hit upon a from the funds at their disposal. In 
vein of C service of incalculable | to Italy, “ the religious question so earnestly 
benefit, not merely for the people for whom | debated in France is beginning to excite 
it is. ied, but for the of Christian | attention in Italy. Asin former years, the 
a w . — 8 — —— of the — a ——— help to the hap ae 
ickly pop wns cities in our sian and Free Churches. e yearly report 
own country. I may venture to give two | published by the former of the two —— 
hints to the commi and the friends to stated that 332 new members or communicants 
whom Iam speaking. A good deal may be vere admitted, and that 340catechumens were 
. ormation among the mem | receiving instruction with a view to admission 
C 
, — 10 Quite recently e 
though I am sorry to confess it—that I have | om opened in Verona and ermo, and 
known really nothing of the operations of buildings had been purchased in Milan and 
this Ae yon fy ene — — j | 1 which woul _ be = for * 
visited some 0 ions on continent. ip. In to me, the Po 
I know some friends who visited those | established irty-nine schools, and ng gifts 
stations, and who have had their interest | of clothes and food of all kinds had enticed 
vey 2 7 by — such — | —— — — — from the — 
who nto me make it a of schools and fifty-three from the 0 
one oo Sane some — in = Christian | the Free Italian Church. His success, — 
wor is being done in cen that give | ever, in this direction had been buts a 
them so much pleasure and —— Meanwhile, the parents of 173 children dare 
their summer vacation. (Applause) I can to send them to the Evangelical school, in 
bear testimony to what I have seen in Paris, which, according to the Mauro system, the 
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were taught rapidly to read. Five 
vualified teachers had already been trained 
and placed out in Communal schools, and the 
Government continued its annual grant of 
300 francs with every expression of approval. 
The Sunday-school maintained an attend- 
ance of 100, and thirty-one converted men 
and women had been added to the church, 
and twenty-one inscribed as catechumens 
during the year. The collections had reached 
the sum of 1,442 francs for all objects, while 
the church register showed 152 communi- 
cants and twenty-eight catechumens. In the 
Italian Free Church College in Rome there 
were sixteen students, nine in the theological 
classes, and the rest in the pre tory ones. 
Several will this year be sent into the evan- 
gelistic field. The report also gave some 
statistics as to the satisfactory nature of the 
work done in Venice (where a new hall had 
been constructed), Genoa, Bologna, Taranto, 
and the island of Sardinia. The work of the 
society in Spain, though carried on in fice of 
many difficulties, had been visibly sus- 
tained and blessed by the Great Head of 
the Church. There were three centres of 
operation :—1l, Bilbao, under the superinten- 
dence of the Rev. W. H. Gulick, Missionary 
of the American Board of Foreign Missions 
at Santander; 2, Monistrol and San Vicente, 
in the Montserrat district of Catalonia, under 
the superintendence of M. le Pasteur Em- 
paytaz, Agent of the Lausanne Committee 
in Barcelona; and 3, Camnuifias, in La Mancha, 
under the superintendence of Pastor Fliedner, 
director of German Mission in Madrid. 
During the past the members of the 
church at Bilbao had increased from thirty 
to forty-five or fifty, and the congregations 
had continued to number seventy or eighty 
= at — a services, and 
irty to forty at the er-meetings. 
Monistrol and San Vicente a now under 
the direction of one evangelist instead of 
two, as formerly. At Monistrol, in spite of 
the illness and withdrawal of Sefior Albriccias, 
who founded the station, and under whom, 
when work was abundant at the cotton 
mills, the costs of the place were almost en- 
tirely met by the — le themselves, the 
congregations and sc — were kept up, and 
a Sunday-school of forty children been 
formed by one of the converts, a young man, 
at La Bauma, a hamlet close by the railway 
station. Camufias, the society's oldest and 
most tried station in Spain, still held its 


the copies of that translation they could, and 
burned them in Cheapside. At that time 
some might have supposed that the kingdom 
of God was ina very hopeless state of difficulty; 


but a great change had taken place since then 
in England. The Bible was now read from 
the to the cottage, and no one might 


place an obstacle in the way of its free and 
cheap circulation to all classes of the com- 
munity. When they read that stones were 
thrown at the mission doors, and that the 
Austrian State prevented a father, in some 
instances, from kneeling down to pray with 
his children or going with them to church 
they should rejoice that there were Christians 
in those countries whose faith could stand 
such a test, for that form of persecution was 
far more valuable than insincere patronage 
on the part of the State. It was persecution 


| 


that made the jewels in the crown of the 
faithful witness flash with redoubled lustre. 
(Applause.) The wealthy and educated of 
the Continent kept very largely aloof from 
these movements. The poor disciples of 
Christ were able to Christianise the world, 
and in spite of the fact that the wealth, and 
education, and the high official positions of 
the Continent might seem ranged against 
them, God would use the simple craftsmen, 
the simple home families that had received 
Christianity, as the “weak things of this 
world to confound the things that are 
mighty.“ Men of genius, and rank, and 
intelligence have always had to learn a good 
deal from the poor and the humble. Beet- 
hoven was arrested one day in the street by 
some bewitching music. It came from a 
little window high up in the street. He 
climbed the stairs, entered the com ment 


from which the sound came, and he dis- 
covered that this beautiful music came from 
a poor little girl who was blind. He sat 
down by her side and listened, and when she 
inspired him he gave her his grander music. 
And so Europe would have to accep 
Christianity from the valleys of France and 
the valleys of Italy. The wise men, the 
— y= and governors of Europe, will 

ave to take Christianity out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings by whom God will 
perfect praise. He did not wonder at the 
scepticism of the Continent ; he should very 
much wonder if it were less prevalent than it 
is. Wherever Christianity was rverted, 
there scepticism was fostered. Where there 
was a gigantic Church like the Romish 


ground. The ever-recurring outbursts of Church, which had discouraged human 


fanaticism had thinned the numbers attend- 
ing the chapel and the schools ; but some 
thirty children still frequented the day- 
school, and about as many adults the night- 
school. The con 


liberty, human culture, and the spiritual 
independence of the laity in the name of 
Christ, thera was sure to be a revolt against 
Christianity, because Christianity had been 


ion numbered gener- | misrepresented by its teachers. When the 


ally about fifty, while the professed adherents | people of the Continent became aware that 


who had inscribed their names on the 
amounted to sixty. 
in co 
to the Emperor of Austria that much op- 
pression was being exercised in the case of 
several communities of Christian people that 
had sprung up outside the Reformed and 


Lutheran Churches, an order had been issued 


that the laws of the Empire in relation to 
religious liberty were to be carried out, and 
that a certaim amount of freedom would be 
allowed to these unrecognised congregations. 
The committee were thankful to be able to 


report that the work of evangelisation was 
steadily progressing. The report then gave 


details showing the satisfactory progress 
made in Schlau, Horjitz, Sobotka, and 
Jitachin. In conclusion, the committee would 
remind the supporters and friends of the 
society of the uliarly significant position 


and attitude of the Church of Rome at the 


present time. Foiled, if not defeated, in 
many European lands, it is sending out its 
emissaries in larger numbers than ever to 
heathen lands, and especially to those regions 


on which Protestants are concentrating their | 


energies. The priests are to be accompanied, 
in Africa, at least, by armed men—Pontifical 


Zouaves, who shall “protect them, and, if | 


need be, fight for the service of the Holy 
Church.” 
d' armes des Missionaires d Afrique has started 
for equatorial Africa, after being solemnly 
“armed” by the Archbishop of Algiers. 
Such action on the part of Rome must surely 
arouse the zeal of Protestant Christians, and 
lead them to feel that they must bestow 
special attention on Europe, and take advan- 
tage of the present disposition of the people 
to listen to the claims of a pure and simple 
Christianity. The Continent must occupy 
far more of the thought, and prayer, and 
effort of the churches of England and 


America, if the mission work of the world is | 


to be thoroughly sustained. An cvangelised 
Europe would soon lead to an evangelised 
world. (Applause.) 

The Rev. J. Hirst Hottowe tt, in the 
abeence of the Rev. Dr. Boyd, moved the 
adoption of the report, and the election of the 
officers and committee for the ensuing year. 
In doing so he said that they ought to make 
up their minds to remove the deficit of £685. 
It was not very much, and it ought to be 
speedily removed. The progress on the con- 


tinent was slow, but satisfactory, and they | 


ought to meet their brethren from the Con 
tinent with 
remember w forces they had to contend 

inst. When they read that Bibles were 
burned in the streets of Germany and Italy, let 
them remember that in 1526, when Tyndale’s 
translation of the New Testiment was issued 
at Antwerp, the English bishops bought all 


The first band of these Chevaliers | society to treble what it was. 


t cordiality. They must also | 


Jesus Christ meant a free Gospel, a free 


In regard to Bohemia, Church, a free State, and an opportunity for 
uence of a deputation representing what is noblest in man to display itself, he 


| believed there would be such a turning to 
Christianity as would astonish them, and 
answer the prayers of many long and weary 
years. Although scepticism prevailed, they 
ought to be thankful to God that His sacred 
truth had not been tampered with as far as 
His Bible was concerned. The truth could 
not be shaken. The Bible was still right 
full of God's wisdom, full of a Saviour's love, 
full of sanctifying energy. Though many 
things had been changed in the superstruc- 
ture of Christianity, the foundation of the 
Bible, and the foundation of the Cross had 
not shifted throughout these centuries, and 
though many images and effigies and facades 
had to be destroyed, there was a foundation 
on which to found a better and purer Chris- 
tendom than that which was found on the 
Continent. (Applause.) Let them send 
home their brethren with glad hearts. They 
would go home to the Continent in the name 
of 500 subscribers: if they could go in the 
name of 500,000 how much more eloquently 
they would preach, and how much better 
results would attend their labours. It seemed 
to him that the Congregationalists of England 
would be quite able to raise the income of the 
In his opinion 
the claims of the Colonial and Evangelical 
Continental Societies had never been pro- 
perly brought before the churches. If the 
Continent gave them the Alps and the 
Italian lakes, let them give these people in 
return a pure Gospel, and give them shep- 
herds that would lead them on the mountains 
of Israel where the great Shepherd of all 
would fold them in His everlasting fold. 
(Applause) 
The Rev. Professor McAut seconded the 
resolution, which was carried unanimously. 
The Rev. Dr. Fiscu (from Paris), then ad- 
dressed the meeting. In doing so, he re- 
ferred to the humbling France had received 
in the Franco-German War, and to this he 


Now, however, God was calling them to a 
great effort. The population in the great 
warfare — the Jesuits felt that it was 
not enough to be free-thinkers, that free- 
thinkers against religious men would alwa 
be beaten. They required a religion to ht 
a religion, and they required a better religion 
to fight a worse one. In spite of the severity 
of the weather last winter, the people in 
many parts flocked to hear the Gospel. They 
had a missionary, Mr. Hirsch, who was a 
converted Jew. He had invaded one of the 
darkest places in France. At one time it was 
said he would get into public contempt; but 
those rery people who said so were the first to 
be converted. Speaking of Paris, he men- 
tioned a successful experiment that had 
been made by Mr. McAll in hiring an im- 
mense dancing-hall in the worst part of the 
city, in which he preached the Gospel. The 
13 who danced came there to hear 
the Word, and he was sure that a great many 
of them had been converted. An excellent 
Christian friend, Mr. Gibson, had tried some- 
thing of the same kind. He had hired a 
hall in the Boulevard des Capucines, which 
was used during the week for scientific, 
literary, phil ical, and infidel lectures. 
The attendance on the Sunday was very large. 
He appealed for help to the society at the 
present crisis. Across the Channel, to speak 
only of France, there were 37,000,000 of 
Roman Catholics, the ter part of whom 
were disgusted with their own Church, and 
wished to hear the words of salvation. The 
labourers in the field were overburdened with 
their task, and it was necessary to send them 
help. There must bea stir in this country 
among the churches. They must ask God to 
send His Holy Ghost to revive and quicken 
them, and the result of that Pentecost would 
be to wipe sway the debt of the Evangelical 
Continental Society. (Applause.) 

Professor Meriue (from Florence) said he 
came from a town celebrated for art and 
beauty. He would nots of these things, 
but he wished to speak of the work which was 
done there for the advancement of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. What he was going to say 
in reference to Florence they would be able 
to take as a specimen of 228 oy te 
now being done generally . 

Flore 5 1 
. 
wae sout the e 
thought it ht be safely said of Florence 
that there had a much greater movement 
there during the last t tree months than ever 
there had been before. Great efforts were 
now being made in different parts of the 
town to extend the different missionary 
operations, and they seemed all to come 
from the outside, and to make their way 
to the centre of the town. He referred 
to the excellent work done by Dr. 
Coumandi, who was i trained for the 
diplomatic service, but who, through the 
influence of his wife, was induced to en 
in missionary work, on account of whic 
was disowned by his family and deprived of 
his worldly goods for the time being. An 
orphanage “was founded at the gates of 
Florence by a man who had the good idea, 
but not the capability to carry out the 
scheme, and now Dr. Coumandi had there a 
very large and useful institution. He had 
about eighty children under his care, poor 
orphans who had no one to care for them, 
and they were brought up with every comfort, 
and taught a knowledge of the Gospel. He 
had also extended his care and attention to 
the street Arabs, and with the help of English 
and American ladies he had succeeded in 
enlisting the children of Roman Catholic 
parents as members of a Sunday-school, which 
was now the largest in the town, and 
numbered about 250 children of both sexes. 
The 1 he managed this was by simply 
asking the parents to send the children to 
the Sunday-school. They came, and the 
parents themselves came. Dr. Coumandi 
was becoming a power inthe place. Every 
one knew that at Dr. Coumandi’s they would 
be well received, and that they would have 
some little help in money matters, too, but 
especially in education and religious matters. 
A mission had also been commenced in Florence 
similar to that which has been commenced 
by Mr. McAll in Paris. Professor Comber, 
pastor of the church, hired a large hall in the 


very thickest and lowest part of the 
and hand-bills and tickets were issued simply 


attributed the feeling of the people of more | 


of their hearts to receive the Gespel. God 
had taken care to make the Protestants, 
who were a very small minority in France, 
most prominent, as if He had said, “ Look, 
these people are the right people to be at the 
head of France.” He alluded to the fact that 
the majority of the members of the French 
Cabinet were Protestants. He had in his 
office two maps, one showing 38.000 townships 
in France, and the other was the Protestant 
map of France. Looking at these 38,C00 
townships, his heart was grieved when he 
felt that the Gospel had been preached only 


in 1,500, and that there remained still 36,500 


— — 


which had never heard the word of salvation. 


dependence upon God, and the freer opening | 
‘the 4 3% very difficult indeed to preach to them, be- 


some were almost ridiculing the thing. 


to let the people know that the Gospel would 
be preached in the place on such and such a 
night. He (Professor Meille) went there and 
preached once, and he could assure them he 
never saw such faces in Florence before— 
faces on which every kind of misery and sin 
was stamped. He could not say it was 
a very attentive audience. The place was 
crammed full; they were attracted by the 
beautiful singing for a little while; but it was 


cause some had their hats on their heads, and 
He 
stood up and them to be quiet for five 
minutes, because he wanted to ask a question 
of them. He said, “I should like to know if 
there is any one here who is not a sinner?” 
The question went home. There was one man 
who said, in a jeering tone, Iam not,“ but 
the whole of the audience was against him at 
once,and they ridiculed him rather than allow 
themselves to be led away by the ridicule that 
the man wanted to throw on their work. 
Then he told them what sin was, and what 
were the consequences of sin. Then Mr. 


| 


Comber rose — said. My friend has 
told you what malady is. Now, listen to 
me attentively, and I will tell what the 
remedy is; and they listened very atten- 
tively to him also. The next evening he found 
the crowd was even larger and much more 
attentive than on the first occasion. Dr. 


theatre ; 
was blocked for 200 steps in front of the 
theatre, and so great was the crowd in the 
building that it was with great difficulty he 
and his friends found their way to the plat- 
form. There was a great deal of hubbub 
and jostling, but when Dr. Somerville got 
up, and, through an interpreter, asked to say 
a few words, silence was established, and 
for an hour and a half they listened atten- 
tively. The e iment was repeated the 


Protestant church opened it was very soon 


filled. If they could see 
done in Florence and Rome and 
every town in Italy, they would be 


that was 
aples and 


was founded in 1831, not for the 
tion of Geneva or of Switzerland, but for the 


but he must add to that number thousands of 
villages in which the colporteur 


had gone 
into the houses of those villages —— 
about Jesus Christ, and 


lporteurs. 
country as France they 
a — 
tor. 

h, but that was his lues 

ing any appeal for labourers they had 
volunteered themselves, and the society was 
unable to employ them. He had arrived at 
the oonoluꝭ ion — ought to 
be done than had been done hitherto. The 
New Testament was a silent messenger, but 
it was powerful and perfect, and he thought 
it was surely possible to send one of these 
— — into every town and vil- 

— — 1 poe ise of the W rd of 

t dat 1 co t 0 
God. (Applause.) He was addressing a 
small company, but if each of them would say 
in his heart, “ I must send ten mes- 
— to ten villages of France, I or 
8 


what a blessed work would be 

e concluded by earnestly recommending the 
work to their sympathy and * 

The Rev. Manvet A. D. Muwezes (of 
Lisbon) gave some interesting details of the 
work done in Portugal, and impressed u 
the audience the necessity of the society 
giving increased support to that country if 
the work was to be carried on efficiently and 
woll. 

The Rev. 8. Hm ron then pronounced 
the benediction, and the proceedings termi- 


“Evanortica Magazines” Merrine.— 
The of the London and 
county of Evangelical Magazine, 
with some of the — and — sup- 
porters, was held on Wednesday, y 12th, 
at Carr's Restaurant, Fleet-street. The 
chair was occupied by the Rev. J. Viney, the 
treasurer. A those present were the 
Rev. H. R. Re „D. D., the Editor; the 
Rev. Dra. J. Kennedy, T. W. Aveling, J. 
Deane, R. Bruce, 8. Manning, the Reve. J. C. 
Harrison, E. R. Conder, W. M. Statham, 8. 
Moll, 8. Hebditch, W. Roberts, A. Mac- 
millan, 8. Pearson, &., = 4 whom took 

in the proceedings of the day. A very 
Taclded opinion was enpressod by all tho 
2 that the Magasine was never more 
ably conducted than at the present timo, 
while the necessity for sustaining 
it was felt to be increasingly necessary. Dr. 
Re acknowledged the kind words 
uttered his labours, and thanked 
his many friends for their literary help. The 
claims of the fund for the benefit of the 
widows of e lical ministers, to which 
the profits of the Magazine are devoted, were 
strongly urged. A cordial vote of thanks 


to the treasurer and secretary for their ser- 
vices closed the meeting 
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London Missionary Society. 


T he condition Bag dies — * ne fy 
that of last year, yet feel KM yn that - portion of the 25,00 debt, 
brought over from the year’s account, still remains unmet. 
Special Appeal has still left a deficiency of 
aining sum cleared 
freed from further 
The following liberal donations for this „and with 
the hope that * friends — Aw fy hom tn ‘effecting 


ob 
All contributions sent to the Mission House will be promptly and 


tefally acknowledged. 
ratetakt ee” ROBERT ROBINSON, Home Secretary. 
Mission House, Blomfield-street, London-wall, E.C. 


; — — 0 0 

* * 100 0 0 

— 950 — 100 0 0 

at és 2 50 0 0 

- ove one 50 6 0 

900 ; ~~ 50 0 0 

13 ** — 90 0 0 

. * see 23 0 0 

osiak Viney . 10 0 0 

G. H. Frean, Eeq. = ose ** 10 0 0 

Pamuel Dunn, E68. oe ose 10 0 0 

224 —— Esq. ... * ed 10 0 0 

John Hu 1 Rockeshill 10 0 0 

J . 2 5 0 0 
mpson, ame 8 8 

N aes * . 

Religious Tract Society.—Eighty-First 


Anniversary. 
N SUNDAY MORNING NEXT, May 30th, a 


SERMON will be the Rev. HENRY ALLON, D. D., 
in ALLEN STREET NGREGATIONAL CHU RCH (close to High- 
street Railway ,. 

Divine Service to at Eleven o'clock. 


commence 
A collection will be made in aid of the funds of the Society. 


Christian Evidence Society. 
TENTH ANNUAL PUBLIO MEETING will 
on 


Fraser, D.D. 3 „ D.D., X. 
(Geneva), T. Garfit, 212 and John Mac- 
the No Tickets re. 


„ are expected to address 


Memorial Church, 
ALBION ROAD, STOKE NEWINGTON. 
MEMORIAL-STONE will be laid by the Rev. 
H. ALLON, D.D., on WEDNESDAY, JUNE TAN 


by the Revs. H. SIMON, N v. PRY M.A, LL.B 
* RRPKESHMENTS ot 630. Te MA, LB. 
MEETING at 


CAYGILL'S ACCOMMODATION at VILLAS DIEMER, 


Qe near Crucifixion Group. Only modern- 
built residences at Ober-Ammergau. sed by 1871. 
Caygill's Through Tourist Tickets 

Amancoeee, Uy 0 Pome. Bee ‘‘ Caygill’s Tourist Chronic 1 


to Munich, M and Ober- 


H. Caygill, Tourist t, 371, Strand, London, 


Gasze’s Ober-Ammergau Arrangements. 
ALES Tickets for Independent Travel by all best 
rou 


GAZE’'S own Hotel in Ober-Ammergau. 
GAEE S Ober-Ammergau rr oon fullest details, and 
Illustrative Map, 6d., post free of H. Gaze Son, 142, Strand, 


MUDIE 8 SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY was established in 


From ita commencement the , 

steadily in view, the best every shade of opinion, on all 
L= interest, having been taken in large numbers on the 
LE a age pd og ~~ Sn 000 ‘ae 
Additional Copies Best New 0 1. 
Religion, » Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of 
continue added as the demand increases; and arrange- 
— 1—— eae Se teas blishers for an ample supply of all 

Forthcoming Books of genera) iv as they appear. 


FIRST CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


DU A rn the Newest 
8. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUSSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS 
PER ANNUM. 
For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM 


AND UPWARD 
According to the Number of Volumes required. 


Book Societies and Literary Institutions supplied on 
Liberal Terms. 


THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 
Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
New Oxford-street. 
CITY OF FICE—2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


BEAND and CO. S OWN SAUCE, 


QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


you= and GAME PIES; also 


0 of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


— SOUP and JELLY, and other 


PECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 
Caution Beware of Imitations. Sole Address 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


+ * 


FIRE ON LUDGATE HILL. 


HE following GOODS, a portion of the Stock of 
TRELOAR SONS, which have been slightly damaged by 
water, are now offered at a great reduction. 


Linoleum Floor-Cloth, Cocoanut-Fibre Matting, 
Chinese Mats, Chinese Matting, Door Mats, Chinese 
Squares, Kelim Carpets, Scinde Rugs. 


A list, giving all particulars, will be forwarded post free. 
69, LUDGATE HILL. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


14 — Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure ble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with the 
excess of fat extracted. 
The Faculty pronounce it the most nutritious, perfectly digestible 
beverage for Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable 
for Invalids and Children. 
__ Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. 

Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all palates, 
cep better ir all climates, end is four times the strength of cocoas 

HICKENED yot WRAKEWED with starch, c., and iN REALITY CHEAPER 

than such Mixtures. 

with boiling water, a tenspoonful to a 


CocoaTtma a La VANILLE is the most delicat, digestible, cheapest Vanilla 
Chocolate, and may be taken when richer chocolate is prohibited. 
In tin packets at 18. 6d., 3e., 58. 6d., Ko., by Chemists and Grocers. 
ties on Special Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 
H. SCHWEITZER and CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W.C. 


SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT OHARGES. 


2 Sees 
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MR. GLADSTONE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Tue new Parliament has at length fairly settled 
to its work. It was not opened by the QUEEN in 

rson; she could not spare a day from her Scotch 
holiday to inaugurate what will probably prove the 
most important Parliament of her reign. The 
contrast between the honour which she accorded 
to the moribund Parliament of Lord BEAconsFIEeLp, 
and the coldness, to use no stronger term, with 
which she has treated the far more intelligent and 
weighty assembly which has gathered under the 
auspices of Mr. GLADSTONE, has naturally excited 
some pungent remark. But the House of Com- 
mons seemed in no way depressed by it, and has 
plunged with full vigour into work. Foreign affairs, 
of course, at once came to the front; unhappily, 
they have been in the front far too long. The 
Turk may take a cynical pride in the reflec- 
tion that he is creating more commotion and 
confusion in Europe by his impotence, than 
he caused by his armies in the palmiest days 
of hispower. The weakest and most contemptible 
political object in Europe is observed with asedulous 
attention, and treated with a studious considera- 
tion, which is almost ludicrous, when we realise 
how helpless, as well as base, is the once proud 
Caliph, and how every Government in Europe hates 
and despises him, while they all unite, with 
amazing unanimity, in keeping him on his tottering 
throne. 

It is a long and wearisome political comed 
which is being played at Constantinople, whic 


might be amusing, in passages, at any rate—Sir own line. 


Henry Layarp almost succeeded in being 
amusing in his diplomatic rupture with the 


Suttan—but that it involves the prolonged 
misery of millions of industrious peasants and 
artisans, who madden over the horrible tyranny 
that crushes them, while Governments exchange 
notes, and ambassadors at Constantinople try to 
address the SurLrax without laughing in his 
face. Very instructive, no doubt, and very exciting 
have been the diplomatic passages of arms during 
the last five years of European history, in which the 
Turk has been the master of the situation; and no 
doubt, too, they will read well in the chronicles of 
our times when they come to be written; but we 
cannot but think sorrowfully of the millions of sad, 
patient hearts that have been tried to breakin 
strain, and of the curses against human tyranny an 
brutality which have gone up from some of the 
fairest and most fertile fields of earth into the ear 
of heaven. We are sadly too prone to forget this 
side of the account in our interest in the picturesque 
and imposing events of history. It is not forgotten 
on high. 

The Liberal Government has been compelled of 
necessity to adapt its language to the exigencies of 
the situation, and to the jealousies of the great 
Powers, which it is now the fashion to describe as 
‘‘ susceptibilities.” It has to adopt the current 
diplomatic language, and to profess to be the very 
good friend of the Turk—if the Turk can make his 
tyranny decently respectable, so as not to disgrace 
utterly the protection of the Western Powers. 
There is no member of Her Maszsty’s Govern- 
ment who does not share entirely the conviction of 
Lord Dersy, that the Turkish Government is 
beyond the possibility of reform, and that the 
sooner it is cast out from Europe the better for 
Europe and the better for the world. But then 
the Ministry is in office, and Lord Dersy is not. 
Lord Drersy can speak his mind freely about the 
hopeless corruption of the Ottoman Government, 
because he is not called to consider the question 
what is to be set up at Constantinople in its place. 
That, of course, is the almost desperate difficulty of 
the Eastern Question, and as the moment approaches 
when it will become a pressing question of practical 
politics, the English Government is doubly bound 
to circumspection in word and deed, lest a word 
should be spoken or an act done which would 
imperil a satisfactory settlement when the right 
moment arrives. And so the old fiction of in- 
ducing the Turk to set his house in order and be 
a decent tyrant, has to be rehabilitated, and the 
joint pressure of Europe is again to be applied to 
make a dead man live. It seems taken for granted 
—though editors and diplomatists must laugh in 
their sleeves while they write—that a uni and 
— pressure, under the earnest direction of 

ngland, will accomplish the work; that when the 
SuLTAN sees that all Europe is in earnest, he will 
at once inaugurate the long-promised reforms. 
Hitherto, it is said, there has been no real 
accord between the European Powers, and the 
Porte, understanding the situation perfectly well, 
has fed Europe on words. But now that England 
is really resolved that something effectual shall be 
done, and has managed to bring a really united 
Europe to bear on the recalcitrant Turk, it is 
aos | assumed that all will go right at once. 

It is a dire delusion. The Porte has not attempted 
reformation, not only because it was not frightened 
enough, but because it is beyond the possibility of 
reform. Impartial and unembarrassed statesmen 
like Lord Derspy—and no man in Europe knows 
more about the matter—not only see the facts as 
they really stand, but can state frankly what they 
see. Mr. GLADSTONE sees them, we are persuaded, 
quite as clearly, but being burdened by the re- 
sponsibilities of office, he must keep, in a measure, 
his convictions to himself until the time comes to 
act ; and then, we have no doubt, he will show that 
he has a well-considered scheme of policy to 
develop, which will have an important influence on 
the settlement of that greater Eastern Question, 
which grows nearer, as well as greater, day by day. 

These considerations account for the very quiet 
and tranquilising tone of Mr. GLADsTONE’s speech 
in the debate on the Address, which was looked 
forward to with much eagerness as likely to form 
a new point of departure in the history of the 
Eastern Question. Sir Strarrorp NortTxcore, in the 
Commons, and Lord BEAconsFIELD, in the Lords, 
were tame and spiritless to an extent that must have 
disheartened their followers; and Lord SALIS- 
BURY, whocould not contain his spleen, was able to 
find nothing but the most fortunate Austrian inci- 
dent, on whose true character we commented last 
week, on which he could fix. The truth is that 
aoe were quite taken aback by the very moderate 
and temperate statement of the Prime MINISTER; 
and little was left to them but feeble acquiescence. 
They affected to congratulate the Liberals 
on being compelled to move along their 
Now, doubting Liberals and jubilant 
Tories will do well to understand at once 
that the difference will be found, not in words, 
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but in deeds. Mr. Grapstone had no call, 
and certainly no disposition, to set all Europe by 
the ears, by making, as Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, an official statement that the Turkish 
Empire in Europe is used up, and that steps 
must instantly be taken to consider what Govern- 
ment could be safely set upin its room. The ques- 
tion is coming to a head rapidly; but till it compels 
solution, it would be the most foolish policy pos- 
sible to announce beforehand the views of the 
British Government as to its settlement. Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof; and the 
day has evil enough of its own without discounting 
the embarrassments of to-morrow. But those who 
are accustomed to weigh words carefully will see 
in one sentence of Mr. GLADSTONE’s h the 
enunciation of a principle which revolutionises 
the traditional policy of England with * 
to the maintenance of the Ottoman m- 
pire, and which will, in time, make all 
things new in the East. Mr. Grabsroxn said, We 
are under the impression that the Ottoman Empire 
has imbibed, in modes more or less defined, the 
belief that this country recognises so profound and 
vital an interest of its own, separate from that of 
the other Powers of Europe, in the maintenance of 
the Ottoman Empire, that it may in the last 
resort, whatever it may do, reckon on our support. 

ea We do not share that opinion with regard 
to the special and separate interest of this country.“ 
Read in the light of Mr. Guapstone’s unofficial 
declarations upon this subject, this discloses a view 
of our policy in the East entirely new to the states- 
men of Great Britain, and means that if Turkey 
pursues her present course of wasteful and brutal 
tyranny, Great Britain will not interfere, even by 
a word, to arrest, or even to break, her fall. In 
other words, the future of Turkey in Europe depends 
henceforth entirely on itself; and none know better 
than the members of Mr. Guapstone’s Cabinet that 
this means that it is doomed. 


THE BRADLAUGH CASE. 


THe disagreeable and useless debate on the 
theological or non-theological position of Mr. 
BRADLAUGH is only a fresh illustration of the in- 
consistency of religious tests with the tendencies 
of modern opinion. It is, of course, entirely need- 
less for us to disclaim any feeling but that of the 
strongest repugnance to the opinions most commonly 
associated with the name of Mr. Brapiaucs. 80 
strong, indeed, is our abhorrence of them; so great 
our dread of the evils generally resulting from the 
treatment of such subjects with the levity of gossip- 
ing conversation; that one of our chief reasons for 
regretting the recent debate is the enormous 
notoriety it gives, not to the politician, but to the 
anti-Christian lecturer. There are, indeed, times 
when all the evils arising from the gratuitous 
advertisement of bad influences must necessarily 
be faced in the discharge of public duty. We are 
sure, however, that this is not one of them. If, in- 
deed, we believed it right as we distinctly do not 
to maintain any vestige of a religious test for Members 
of Parliament, and if we believed it ible—which 
would require very much greater simplicity—then, 
and then only, could we attempt to justify the 
excitement of the House on this unfortunate sub- 
ject. But though there ** be a not inconsider- 
able minority who would like, if they could, to 
restrict membership of the House of Commons to 
those who, as the Member for Portsmouth pa > 
believe in some Divinity or other, we can y 
imagine that the hon. 17 veers himself, or any 
of his most impassioned supporters, really believe 
in the possibility of ultimate success. It is all very 
well to talk, as Mr. NRwDRGATR did, of declaring 
the seat void, and of intimating to the Northampton 
electors that if they returned the same man again 
disfranchisement is possible. But this can 
scarcely be regarded as serious politics. A man 
must have a very insufficient idea of the deep root 
that the right to the free choice of representa- 
tives has taken in the heart of this country who 
can imagine that even Imperial Parliament is 
strong enough to carry out a policy like that. 

The truth is, that the notion of imposing any 
religious test whatever upon Members of Parlia- 
ment has long been substantially abandoned. But 
in accordance with our English practice, we have 
never embodied this surrender in any sweeping 
enunciation of an abstract theory. We have been 
content to meet with a special provision each new 
case of difficulty as it arose; but this provision has 
always been really based upon the assumption that 
no man’s belief, or want of belief, in matters theo- 
logical, should suffice to deprive any constituency 
electing him of the right to his services. The 
emancipation of Roman Catholics really involved 
the whole question. For though it may be open 
to debate whether there are not more fundamental 
differences than those existing between nominally 
Christian Rationalists on the one hand and believers 


— 


in an infallible Pope on the other, yet the political 
entanglements of Roman Catholicism are such as 
to far outweigh the considerations arising in the 
case of Rationalists, who drop the name with the 
substance of Christianity. When a Quaker pre- 
sented himself after the Reform Bill, it was felt 
that the principle had been already decided; and 
it is a pity that the expedient adopted then was 
not made wide enough to cover all possible reasons 
for wishing to make a sincere promise instead 
of an oath with a religious sanction. And we can- 
not but think that in the present case the better 
course would have been—perhaps may be still—to 
pass a resolution, ora short Bill, whichever may be 
necessary, enabling any Member to make the 
requisite promise of allegiance in any form most 
binding on his conscience. We bear in mind, of 
course, that this was not technically the question 
before the House of Commons on . night. 
But it is useless to N it was really the 
question in the minds of Members. 


We confess to a very real sympathy with the 
objection felt by many Liberal . against 
allowing a divine sanction to be solemnly invoked 
by any one who has openly declared that the in- 
vocation is to him an idle and meaningless form. 
We do not wish to be misunderstood. There is, 
as far as we know, nothing in Mr. Brap- 
LAUGH'’S career, much as we deprecate many 
of its aspects, which would justify any aspersion 
on his sincerity, when he says that the spirit 
of the promise, though not the form of words, 
would binding upon him. But if the free 
choice of constituencies ought to be respected, so 
also ought the public sentiment, which is revolted 
by the notion of a solemn oath being avowedly 
taken as a meaningless form. The people of 
Northampton have a right to their representative, 
but so also the believers in Gop, who are at the 
least ninety-nine per cent. of the population of this 
country, have a claim to be protected against 
the exquisite pain that must be inflicted upon 
them by what they would regard as a profana- 
tion of the holiest of names. While, therefore, 
Mr. GLADsToNE was, no doubt, right in insisti 
upon referring to a Select Committee the — 

uestions involved, we are far from thinking that 
the matter would be settled, even if the committee 
should report against the power of the House to pre- 
vent Mr. Braptavues from taking the oath. We 
have been assured that the | issue would then be 
transferred elsewhere ; and if so, it would be impos- 
sible to prevent the followers of Mr. BnaDLAUOH from 
making capital out of his alleged martyrdom. An 
unhealthy excitement would be kept up, and public 
attention would be distracted from more important 
matters; and however the formal question of law 
may be authoritatively determined, the final result 
must be practically the same. The people of North- 
ampton will have their Member, and it is much better 
they should have him without a long preliminary 
process of feverish irritation and impassioned reli- 
gious strife. 

We are aware that in addition to the repug- 
nance excited by his anti-religious opinions, the 
political ideas advocated by the Member for 
Northampton have been alleged to be inconsistent 
with any possibility of sincerity in making a pro- 
mise of allegiance. But it appears to us that to 
take ground like this would be totally subversive 
of that unreserved freedom of political specula- 
tion which we claim as our birthright. A man ma 
be, theoretically, a Republican, and yet, practi- 
cally, a very good subject of amonarchy. Nor is it 
necessary even for the most enthusiastic monarchist 
to believe either in the moral or the intellectual 
infallibility of any particular reigningfamily. That 
in his political pamphlets Mr. BraptaueH has 
said things very offensive to the general senti- 
ment, we can easily believe ; though, never having 
had the doubtful pleasure of reading them, we are 
not in a position to pass judgment. But the Par- 
liamentary promise of allegiance involves neither 
theoretical opinions nor personal adoration of the 
reigning house. What it does involve is a sincere 
intention of faithfulness to the existing constitution. 
In the present instance Mr. BrRaDLAUGH is the only 
man in the world who knows whether this sincere 
intention exists or not; and if he declares that it 
does, we shall not be so rude as to contradict him. 


THE NEW OPPOSITION. 


Lorp BEACONSFIELD and his friends have, it would 
seem, been the victims of a stupid practical joke 
which has been committed on the London Press by 
some parties unknown. It was rather a daring 
venture, for the most accomplished of writers to 
palm off upon the public as genuine an imaginative 
report of a great meeting of the Opposition held at 
the most critical juncture, with speeches from the 
most influential men of the party, including the 
late Prime Murnister himself. Still, as Lord 
BEACONSFIELD says, An elaborate declaration of 


policy is placed in my mouth, in the report of 
the proceedings at Bridgewater House, not one 
single word of which was delivered by me, and 
which conveys, in every sense, the reverse of what 
I expressed,” we are bound to believe that a gross 
—— has been practised both upon the editors 
and the public. The Daily News was so far victim- 
ised that it received two separate accounts, which, 
— to tell, were in essential agreement, though 
with that difference in details which proved their inde- 
pendent origin. Surely some attempt should be made 
to discover this shameless trickster who has been 
trading on 2 and, indeed, on editorial, 
credulity. e should be curious to know how 
farthe contradiction extends. We suppose it may 
be assumed that there was a meeting, that Lord 
CARNARVON was present, and was received as a 
penitent into the fold, from which, in an hour of 
strange aberration, he had wandered; that Lord 
BEACONSFIELD did address the assembled mag- 
nates meeting in strange dismay and bitter indig- 
nation, to take counsel over their exclusion from 
that Olympus in which they fancied they had ob- 
tained a secure and lasting tenure; and that his 
Lordship intends to remain the chief of the discom- 
fited host. His Lordship does not say that he 
did not make a speech, only that it was not 
the speech which the quasi-reporter attributed 
to him. It would certainly have been a great 
humiliation to the Tory party that they could 
not meet together in secret conclave without 
da chiel amang em taking notes, and the 
may well be anxious toclear themselves from suc 
an imputation. But the question will return as to 
the origin of the report, and the amount of fact on 
which it has been built. We hope that it is the 
„reverse of true that the speech of the leader was, 
as stated in some of the accounts, felt to be long 
and tedious, for we should be sorry to believe that 
a voice which has seldom been wanting in power 
to entertain or to arouse, was losing its ancient 
power. 

There are some points, however, in the report. 
which, to say the least, indicate some inven- 
tive skill. That Sir Strarronp Norrucore should 
have attempted to keep up the old pretence 
as to the success of his financial policy seems 
probable enough. He always seeks to believe 
in himself, and very possibly has the opinion 
that his management of the Exchequer, “ con- 
sidering the t difficulty which had to 
be encountered, would compare favourably 
with any of his predecessors.’ The marvel 
is that in the company there was no one to tell 
him that, while such idle boasting would do well 
* in public, no one believed in it but himself, 
and that among friends there was no advantage in 
describing so conspicuous a failure as success. Of 
course everyone expected the Duke of Bucciteucs 
to show his soreness at Lord DALxxTIrAn's defeat, 
and to try to comfort himself and others with the 
assurance that it was due to want of organisation, 
and would be repaired whenever opportunity oc- 
curred. That Sir Ropert Peet would bluster, 
and have a fling at Sir WILLIAAu Harcourt, and 
boast of the Oxford success, was to be antici- 
pated with equal certainty. It is to be observed, too, 
that no contradiction has been given as to any of 
these speeches. So we are left to infer that these 
noblemen and gentlemen talked bunkum to their 
hearts’ content, and just as freely and foolishly as 
though they had been addressing an association 
of Conservative working men. 

Turning to the speech of Lord Braconsrietp, 
one is curious to ascertain what part of it he is so 
anxious to repudiate. If he is anxious about the 
fulfilment of hisown predictions, he may naturally be 
unwilling to have credit for the statement that 
If they and his friends were true to themselves 
and their principles, they might look forward to 
their return to power at no distant period. No 
doubt a party in such desperate condition needs 
some special encouragement. But even so it is 
desirable to administer something that has a more 
reasonable aspect. Lord BEaconsriexp is far too 
sagacious to attach much importance to the “ signs 
of encouragement and hopefulness.” It is well 
enough to get up a vigorous demonstration in 
the House over every recruit to the shattered ranks 
ofa party which was recently so dominant that it 
fancied itself irresistible; but these loud cheers 
— prove that Tory squires have good lungs, 
an 


are not afraid to exercise them. They 
tell nothing as to the state of popular 
opinion. All that they do beside is to give 


the impression, which there is a good deal to 
confirm, that Tories are to a very large extent a 
party of schoolboys, lacking the seriousness 
of earnest statesmen. If they believe in re- 
action we can hardly suppose that Lord Bracons- 
FIELD shares the illusion, and we may well believe 
that on this point the words ascribed are in the 
reverse sense to what he actually said. Still more 
can we understand that he must have been partly 
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amused and partly indignant at the suggestion that 
he could talk of ‘‘ the superiority of the organisation 
enjoyed by the Liberal party, and speak of the lack 
of similar arrangements as the weak point in the 
Conservative armour.”” No man can know better 
than his Lordship the consummate skill with which 
the party is manipulated ; but there is one thing the 
most perfect organisation cannot do—it cannot 
create men. The weak point in the Tory policy was 
its want of men. We have never found it unable 
to manage the forces it had, but how to manu- 
facture those it has not has been beyond 
its power, and so it has had to suffer defeat. 
Whether it was said by Lord BEAconsFIELpD or not, 
one sentiment ascribed to him in this disputed re- 
port is perfectly true—‘‘ that Englishmen of any 
class will not long allow their principles to be dic- 
tated to them, or their political action to be guided 
by any system or machinery. It is a complete 
answer to the suggestion that the Liberal victory 
was all a matter of organisation. Strange that 
Tories cannot see how contradictory this is to the 
taunt about Liberal divisions which is forever on 
their lips; but waiving this, it is certainly extra- 
ordinary that they cannot understand how power- 
less all organisation must be if there are not men 
to organise. It is quite true that Liberals have 
often scattered their majority. The organisation, 
such as it has been, which has served to unite 
them, we are not surprised that Tories do not like, 
but it is absurd to credit it with a power it does 
not . 
t Lord BRAcONsTTD does not like the 
h when he reads it over in cool blood, and 
r a night’s reflection, we can well understand. 
There is nothing noble, generous, or statesman- 
like in it. It is the speech of a man who regards 
political life as a mere game, in which he will win 
who shows the greatest adroitness. But for that 
very reason, every one supposed it to be the genuine 
deliverance of the late Premier. No one expected 
to find in his speech any grasp of principle or lofti- 
ness of sentiment, and when Neng appeared 
manifesto, purporting to come from him, in whic 
were — up once more all the old fancies about 
the Conservatism of the working-man, the honour 
of the country, and the misconception of the causes 
of the depression of trade, spiced with a malig- 
nant hit at the differences between destruc- 
tive Radicalism’ and ‘moderate Liberalism,” 
it seemed so Disraelite that no one thought of 
questioning its authorship. But we are told it 
is the reverse of the truth. Be it so. We 
may, at all events, judge the party from its con- 
duct in the Lords and Commons. We suppose Lords 
BEACONSFIELD and Sauispury did really speak the 
factious and unfair speeches which appear in the 
Parliamentary reports of last Saturday. We sup- 
pose Sir Drummonp Wo.Fr is a member of the 
Tory party, that he had the support of its leader in 
the scandalous course he has chosen to pursue, and 
that Lord RAN Dorn Cuurcaityt, Sir H. Tyer, 
Mr. CnarL, and all the other champions of reli- 
gion who have been trying to make party capital 
out of their professed zeal for piety are of the same 
school. We may, perhaps, be allowed to judge of 
the spirit of the new Oppostion from these early 
— and we can only say that anything 
more factious, more wilfully obstructive, more bic- 
terly malignant, and, at the same time, more 
hollow, has not been seen in the conduct of respon- 
sible politicians for many a day. If we could 
whisper in their ears, we would tell them that it 
cannot pay. It is the only argument which would 
be at all likely to move them, and it is one of the 
truth of which we have no question. 


The QueEN’s speech, or as it is more fitly designated, 
the Royal Message, by which Parliament was opened for 
the despatch of business on Thursday last, is a plain 
and ingenuous document. Though we almost hesitate 
toadvert to it—much having since happened—the speech 
is after all the basis of the Session’s work. It opens 
oddly enough—for Her Misr speaks of availing 
herself of the earliest opportunity of meeting Parlia- 
ment after the General Election ; a duty performed by 
deputy. Passing by, for the present, the paragraphs 
on foreign affairs, which seem to be cautiously framed, 
so as not to appear too much at variance with what was, 
four months ago, addressed to Parliament by the Crown, 
the speech refers to the indications of some revival in 
trade,” but draws a gloomy augury of our financial posi- 
tion. As many measures are announced as could be 
expected in a broken Session. These will not include a 
Bill for renewing the Irish Peace Preservation Act, 
which expires on the Ist of June. The Government 
desire to avoid the evils of exceptional legislation in 
abridgment of liberty,” and we trust their weighty 
appeal to the Irish people in the interests of peace and 
order will justify that decision. Some further arrange- 
ments for the relief of Irish distress will probably be 
adopted, though they may not need legislative sanction. 
The measures announced, besides a Bill “for putting 
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an end to the controversies which have arisen with re- 
spect to burials in churchyards and cemeteries,” are the 
renewal of the Ballot Act, legislation to shield the 
oceupiers of the land against injury from ground game, 
to assimilate the borough franchise of Ireland with that 
of England, and to establish on a just principle the 
liability of employers for accidents sustained by work- 
men. This is a modest but sufficient programme for a 
Session of less than three months, the work of which 
will probably be carried on in summer heat. 


The debate on the Address in both Houses was com- 
paratively tame, and largely taken up with foreign 
affairs. Lord BraconsrieLp and three Opposition 
speakers expressed their surprise that the Government 
were prepared to dispense with the Peace Preservation 
Act in Ireland, expressed sarcastic satisfaction that the 
Treaty of Berlin is to be adhered to and carried out, 
and wondered what active steps were about to be taken 
against Turkey. The Ministerial replies were interest- 
ing and weighty, and no one can grudge the ex- PREMIER 
the opportunity of thanking the House of Lords for 
having supported the late Government “on every im- 
portant occasion of State,” and having proved to be 
“the guardians of the national honour.” Such high- 
sound hrases, though much cheered for the moment 
by dutift peers, have no effect on the public. When 
next evening the subject of Mr. GLADSTONE’ letter to 
Count KaroLyt was mooted, Lord BEACONSFIELD’s 
— moderation entirely forsook him, and his 

itter attack upon his successor well merited the 
rebuke of the Duke of Areyt1, who charged the Con- 
servative leader with assailing a policy “constructed 
out of his own evil imagination, founded on a letter 
which had been misrepresented.” 


The Eastern policy of the GLapstone Administra- 
tion is shortly, kat clearly, unnounced in the QUEEN’s 
speech, and was amplified : in the subsequent Ministerial 
speeches. In concert with the other Powers of Europe, 
and with a view to avoid further complications, Her 
Majesty's Ministers desire to promote the early and 
complete fulfilment of the Treaty of Berlin with respect 
to effectual reforms and equal laws in Turkey, as well 
as to such territorial questions as have not yet been 
settled in conformity with the provisions of that 
Treaty.” To further these objects, Mr. GoscHen has 
been sent to Constantinople as Ambassador Extraor- 

i His immediate mission, for which he has been 
staying awhile at Vienna, is to bring about another 
Conference of the Signatory Powers in Berlin. Indeed, 
this has been proposed in a dispatch from Lord Gran. 
VILLE. Germany—that is, Prince BismMarck—is said 
to have waived any scruples to such an assembly meet- 
ing in Berlin, and all the Powers are said to feel the 
need for agreement at this crisis of the Eastern Ques- 
tion. The Porte is said to feel assured thatno common 
action -can be assented to. It is, however, somewhat 
uneasy at the prospect of losing the security of the 
British guarantee, on which it has heretofore relied, and 
M. Musurus has been recalled from London to advise 
with the Suttan and the governing Pashas in this 
emergency. 


The paragraph in the QueEN’s Speech relating to 
Afghanistan is, of course, not polemical. Special care 
is taken not to condemn the unjustifiable 4 of the 
BEACONSFIELD Government, while the “ gallantry” of 
our troops is extolled; and Her Masesty is made to 
declare that her efforts “will be unceasingly directed 
towards the pacification of Afghanistan, and towards 
the establishment of such institutions as may be found 
best fitted to secure the independence of its people, and 
to restore their friendly relations with my Indian 
Empire.” Though Ministers appear to be hopeful, 
events have only partially confirmed their expectations. 
The best hope of the desired “ pacification” seems to 
rest in an understanding with Apoll RAHMAN, 
placing him on the throne of Cabul. The British 
mission to the Sirdar was received with much distine- 
tion, and it is thought that he is ready to come to 
terms, being dis to discuss business in “a very 
sensible and practical way.” But his countrymen are 
by no means unanimous in his favour, and, some- 
where or other, our troops are incessantly engaged in 
conflicts with this or the other tribe of malcontent 
Afghans, while our army in Afghanistan, which num- 
bers some 60,000 men, is an enormous drain on the 
Indian exchequer. 


The question of Indian finance is, in accordance with 
custom, very gingerly alluded to in the ty Speech, 
where it is spoken of as “a weighty subject ” that will 
receive special attention.“ On Friday, however, Lord 
Hartineton, who stated that full accounts would not 
be received till the middle of June, informed the House 
of Commons that the 1 War up to the present 
time had cost 7,155,000 — four millions beyond the 
estimate —adding that the new Viceroy was in full 
possession of the views of the Government, and they, as 
well as he, were alike anxious to close the military 
occupation of any portion of Afghanistan—Candahar, 
we suppose, included. Apropos of the severe cen- 
sure cast upon Mr. Fawcert, it may be noted 
that the INDIAN SECRETARY informed the House 
and his statement was not challenged — that 
as early as the 23rd of March the Home Government 
were told by telegraph that instead of a surplus a de- 
ficit in the Tedian revenue might be 4. 


“The future of South Africa” is a prominent topic 
in the QUEEN’s Message. The annexation of the Trans- 
vaal is indirect! 


— of confederation ” is dwelt upon with emphasis. 
o complete that work, it was stated by Mr. 


6 
* 


Dorr on Friday, that Sir BARTLR Frere would be re- 
tained in his position as Governor of the Cape till his 
term of office expires. The announcement has created a 
startling effect. The Daily News, discarding all 
considerations, denounced the retention of Sir BARTLE 
as a great scandal to the supporters of the Govern. 
ment; and a memorial to Mr. — 2 
recall, was signed by same eighty members. us 
challenged, Mr. GLADSTONE, on esday, defended 
the decision of the Government, declari that 
to recall Sir BartLe Frere would be to derange 
all the proceedings which had been taken with a view 
to bring about confederation. The Government had 
the fullest confidence in Sir BARTLER on this matter, 
but when it was settled it would be the duty of 
the Government to consider his position with regard to 
the general questions of colonial policy and administra- 
tion, and whether the Government could continue to be 
responsible for him. This defence of the action of Her 
MaJegsty’s Ministers in retaining a high official, whom, 
when in Opposition, they accused of an unpardonable 
offence, can hardly be regarded as adequate, and is a 
very bad precedent to set in dealing with unscrupulous 
pro-Consuls. It is possible that, in some mysterious 
way, the hands of the Government are tied. But 
whether that be so or not, we fear their reputation will 
suffer by the act. 


— —— — — — 


By the generous action of Mr. PNSOLL, the Home 
SECRETARY has secured a seat at Derby. Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt, notwithstanding menaces to the contrary, 
was returned unopposed, and we are glad that he will 
now be able to attend to the onerous duties of a difficult 
Department. 


SKETCHES FROM THE GALLERY. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, Tvugspar Nicurt. 


THE new Government have pledged themselves to a 
programme of work which, if fully accomplished, would 
make a very respectable show for a maimed Session. 
As vompared with even what the late Government pro- 
mised at the outset of a full Session, the list is a lon 
one. If it be compared with that actually accomplish 
in any Session during the last six years, it is ifi - 
cent. There is little doubt that the men in charge of 
affairs mean to accomplish what they promise. They 
are trained men of business, really animated by a desire 
to get through good work, and each influenced by per- 
sonal ambition to come out well in the noble race. 
Moreover, they have a majority which will ensure the 
carrying through of such thoroughly Liberal measures 
as are catalogued in the Queen's Speech. 

This me has already been supplemented. It 
is almost certain that, sooner or later—probably sooner 
rather than later—the Government will grapple with the 
great r of the water supply of London. It is a 
sort of task gigantic in its bearings and manifold in its 
details, whic A — of nner Ye vet finds — ee 
expression in Mr. tone, would gla e with. 
Doubts on this question will be dissolved 1 
when the Premier will definitely reply to a question on 
the subject, = with spiteful intent a a member of the 
Opposition. What is already certain is that those antique 
nests of comfortable corruption, the City Guilds, are ap- 
proaching the last days of their uncontrolled enjoyment 
of the fabulous riches of the pious founder. It is a long 
time since Mr. Gladstone threatened these institutions for 
lavishly-dining aldermen, and stintingly doling out 
loaves and very small fishes to the poor. Now he 
means to do it, and a prognostication of City men, 
which led them at the General Election to supply to the 
nation that magnificent spectacle” of a Conservative 
majority, so much vaun by Sir Stafford Northcote 
and Lord Sandon, will be fulfilled. In addition to 
these matters, the process of reducing to order and 
safety the condition of forei licy, muddled and 
undermined by Lord Beaconsfel , is steadily in pro- 

A great calm has fallen on the Continent. We 
ear no more of wars and rumours of wars. Turkey is 
actually bestirring herself to do right and justice. 
Everywhere the influence of honest intention and firm 
will is felt ; and if what is now happening on the Con- 
tinent of Europe were the sole result of Mr. Gladstone’s 
succession to power, it might well be regarded as a suffi- 
cient accomphshment for what is left of the year. 

Whilst this good work of honest diplomacy is in un- 
disturbed progress, the business of Parliament is 
blocked by one of these personal questions which, ap- 
pealing directly to the sions, always manage to 
engross the attention of the House of Commons to the 
exclusion of practical and more important business. Mr. 
Bradlaugh may, as the Conservatives never tire of 
alleging, have deliberately looked to his action in the 
House of Commons as an advertising medium. But in 
his most sanguine moments be never could have 
dreamed that the desired work would be accomplishedas 
thoroughly and with such éclat as it has been done, thanks 
tothe enthusiasm of Sir Henry Wolff, and the ardour 
of Conservative gentlemen generally. When Peter the 
Hermit began to preach the crusade he did not foresee 
the full and magnificent development of his under- 
taking. Nor at the outset did Sir Henry Wolff perceive 
how the new Holy War might be turned to account, to 
the discomfiture of the natural enemy of Toryism. 
Doubtless the Member for Portsmouth was animated 
by a commendable, if not discreet, zeal for the religion 
he loudly professed. Mr. Bradlaugh is not a man any 
one can regard with profound interest, or without dis- 
taste. It would have been much better not to have 
raised him to the pedestal on which, happily, men are 
always lifted in England, when, whatever may be their 
personal character, an attempt is made to refuse them 


| justice. 


upheld, and the importance of the 


Still it is comprehensible that a man of — 
conviction and no great development of wisdom shoul 
take the course followed by Sir Henry Wolff when he 


RANT raised this question. But as the affair proceeded, it 
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developed new ramifications. It was Mr. Stanley Leigh- 
ton who first gave articulate expression to the feeling 
which later became disaiplined and deliberate. During 
the height of Jingo passion the Times published for the 
edification and cation of its readers a personal 
account of Mr. Gladstone which had appeared in a 
Turkish paper. From this it was made known that 
“ Mr. Gladstone was born in 1796, the offspring of the 
headlong passion of a Bulgarian named metri, the 
servant of a pig merchant named Nestori, living in the 
village of Charvoa,in the canton of Kustendie.” There were 
circumstances which prevented full credence being given 
to this circumstantial account by English Tories. But, 
short of this, they will believe anything of Mr. Glad- 
stone, and when Mr. Leighton (who would, it is to be 
presumed, in his private capacity, scorn to tell lies 
and blush to disseminate slander), calmly declared 
that there was a secret understanding between Mr. 
Bradlaugh and the Prime Minister, by which the latter 
was pl to secure his admission to Parliament, the 
Conservative gentlemen of England who sat at their 


ease to the left of the Speaker in the House of Commons |. 


instantly and literall — — this assertion. It gave 
anew zest to the Holy War—the implacable hatred 
which, for the sake of religion, they bear Mr. Bradlaugh, 
yielding to the passion which devours them at sight or 
mention of Mr. Gladstone. Tory after Tory has risen 
and 1 — on this one string. Last night Lord Ran- 
delph Churchill earned a cheer that could not have been 
ter had he won a Blenheim over again, when he 
eclared that the resolution to submit the facts and the 
law to a Select Committee was simply an attempt to 
bring Mr. Bradlaugh into the House under the auspices 
of the right hon. gentleman at the head of the Govern- 


ment. 

Sir Stafford Northcote and ex-Ministers generally had 
been placed in an exceedingly awkward position at the 
outset of the debate. The proposal to refer the whole 
matter to a Select Committee appeared so natural, and 
so much a matter of course, that Sir Stafford North- 
cote, when, in accordance with , he was invited to 
second the motion, did so willingly. By this act he 

roved afresh how little he is in sympathy with the pre- 

ominating influences and ifesta‘ions of Toryism. 
Having publicly taken this step, it appeared impossible 
for him to withdraw ; or, ind do anything else than 
assist the Government, notwithstanding the onslaught 
of a more rowdy section of the ary he is su to 
lead; and Sir Stafford is a good, but not a strong, man. 
So he attempted to get out of the difficulty by staying 
away. This could not go on for ever. Now he has re- 
turned, and for the most part, sits silent and downcast 
upon the front bench. The turbulent forces of — — 
below the ay have overcome his weak will, an 
with what Kr. right has called “amazing inconsist- 
ency,” he having seconded the motion for reference of 
the original question to a committee, op the 
natural sequence of the submission of the whole point 
of law to a.similar tribunal. 

It is thus not a —— in — he — — a — 
nent , and his colleagues have with equal prudence 
— from committing themselves. They have 
been content to put up their law officers. Sir John 
Holker, who would have thrust himself into the fray 
with great vigour, and would, con amore, have — 
so truly the Tory cause, has not been seen in the New 
Parliament. In his absence Mr. Gibson, the Irish 
Ex-Attorney General, has found his opportunity, and 
has justified an opinion I strongly — two 

ears ago, that he is vastly superior either to the 
late Attorney-General, or his colleague, Sir Hardinge 
Giffard. He made a very good speech—incom- 
parably the best delivered from the Conservative 
side. ut he had no case, and he is a man of too high 
breeding to stoop to the proverbial expedient of abusing 
the plaintiff's attorney—in this case Mr. Gladstone. 
The Conservatives, for purposes easily understood, 
desired to prolong the discussion for as long as space as 

ssible. But at one o’clock this morning Sir Henry 
Wolff's resolution was put tothe test of a division, and 
was rejected by 289 against 214. 

To-night the motion has come up again, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s proposal to refer it to a Select Committee 
having become a sabstantive motion. The smouldering 
fire of yesterday scarcely flared up. Everybody is 
evidently sick of the business, and gladly left it to the 
lawyers to settle the terms of reference to the com- 
mittee, the only thing now remaining, except to 
name the committee. is will be done on Thurs- 
day. But it would be rash to suppose that we have 
seen the last of the Bradlaugh case. If the committee 
decide that Mr. Bradlaugh has no claim to be admitted, I 
think the decision will generally acceptable to the 
House of Commons. But, of course, Mr. Bradlaugh is 
not the man quietly to accept such aconclusion. If, on 
the contrary, the committee give a favourable verdict, 
the whole business will be raised again in a more dis- 
tinct form by a motion asking the House to declare that 
Mr. Bradlaugh is not a fit person to sit in the House of 
Commons. 

The annual controversy in respect of the adjourn- 
ment over the Derby Day came on to-night. The fun 
of the thing a little by repetition, and the whole 
interest was centred in the 45 — in which an element 
of uncertainty was introduced by the accession of 80 
many new Members. The motion to adjourn was 
carried by 285 to 115 votes. Sir Wilfred Lawson found 
additional followers as compared with last year, with 
which he is tolerably content, though he blames Mr. 
Childers that it was not larger. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
Tur following is the Queen's Speech, which was read by the 
Lord Chancellor, on behalf of the Queen, on Thursday last — 
My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN, 
I avail myself of the earliest opportunity of meeting you 
after the recent General Election and the arrangements re- 
quired upon a change of Administration. 


The cordial relations which I hold with all the other 
Powers of Europe will, I trust, enable me to promote, in 
concert with them, the early and complete fulfilment of the 
Treaty of Berlin with respect to effectual reforms and equal 
laws in Turkey, as well as to such territorial questions as 
have not yet been settled in conformity with the provisions 
of that Treaty. I such a fulfilment as essential for 
the avoidance of fu r complications in the East. 

In accordance with this view, I have deemed it expedient 
to despatch an Ambassador Extraordinary to the Court of 
the Sultan. 

On the last occasion of my addressing you, I expressed 
my hope that the measures adopted in Afghanistan would 
lead to a speedy settlement of that country. Since that 
period, the a my troops has continued to be con- 
spicuous, and the labours of my Government in India have 
been unremitting. But I have to lament that the end in 
view has not yet been attained. My efforts will, however, 
be unceasingly directed towards the pacification of Afghan- 
istan, and towards the establishment of such institutions as 
may be found best fitted to secure the independence of its 

ple, and to restore their friendly relations with my Indian 
mpire. 

The condition of Indian finance, as it has recently been 
made known to me, has uired my special attention. I 
have directed that you shall be supplied with the fullest 
information upon this weighty subject. 

I invite your careful notice to the important questions of 
policy connected with the future of South Africa. I have 
continued to commend to the favourable consideration of 
the authorities and of the people in the various settlements 
the project of Confederation. In maintaining my supre- 
macy over the Transvaal, with its diversified population, I 
desire both to make provision for the security of the indi- 
genous races, and to extend to the European settlers 
institutions based on large and liberal principles of self- 
government. 

GENTLEMEN OF THE Hovuss or Commons, 

I notice with satisfaction that the imports and exports of 
the country, as well as other signs, indicate some revival 
in trade. But the depression which has lately been per- 
ceived in the revenue continues without abatement. 0 
estimates of income, which were laid before the last Parlia- 
ment, were framed with moderation, but the time which has 
since elapsed exhibits no promise that they will be exceeded. 

The annual estimates of charge, so far as they have not 
been already voted, will be promptly laid before you. 

My Lorgps anp GENTLEMEN, 

The late season of the year at which you commence your 
labours will, I fear, seriously abridge the time available for 
useful legislation; but I make no ‘doubt that you will 
studiously turn it to the best account. 

The Peace Preservation Act for Ireland expires on the 
Ist of June. You will not be asked to renew it. My 
desire to avoid the evils of exceptional legislation in abridg- 
ment of liberty, would not induce me to forego in any 
degree the performance of the first duty of every Govern- 
ment in providing for the seourity of life and property. 
But, while determ to fulfil this sacred obligation, I am 

ed that the loyalty and good sense of my Irish sub- 
jects will justify me in relying on the provisions of the 
ordinary law, firmly administered, for the maintenance of 
peace and order. 

The provisions enacted before the dissolution of the late 
Parliament for the mitigation of distress in Ireland have 
been serviceable for that important end. The question o 
the sufficiency of the advances already authorised by Par 
liament is under my consideration. 

A measure will, at an early day, be submitted to you for 
putting an end to the controversies which have arisen with 
respect to burials in churchyards and cemeteries. 

It will be necessary to ask you to renew the Act for 
Secret Voting. 

Among the chief subjects which will be brought under 
your notice, as time may permit, will be bills for giving 
more effectual protection to the occupiers of land against 
injury from und game, for determining on a just prin- 
ciple the liabilities of employers for accidents sustained by 
workmen, and for the extension of the borough franchise in 
Ireland. 

These and all your labours I heartily commend to the 
blessing of God. 

——— -~ 


MR. HUGH MASON’S SPEECH ON THE 
ADDRESS. 


Mr. Hun Mason, in seconding the Address from the House 
of Commons in reply to the Queen’s 2 said: The 
whole — 3 he was sure, would rejoice that Her Majesty's 
Ministers so promptly decided to send a ial Am- 
bassador to Constantinople, and that the choice had fallen 
on so able and distinguished a member of the House as Mr. 
Gosehen, who was so conspicuous for his knowledge of 
finance and his general business capacity. He was sure 
every one would hope for the success of his mission. (Hear, 
hear.) As an individual, however, he ventured to think that 
the less the Government of this country interfered in the 
ment of other countries, the better it would be for 
all’countries. (Hear, hear.) The tendency of all Govern- 
ments in this country in the past had been to meddle top 
much with the affairs of foreign nations—(hear, hear)—and 
the result had always been to cause great dissa‘isfaction to 
our own people and to bring upon us serious complications, 
heavy debts, and not unfrequently costly and disastrous 
wars. At the same time, he did not wish to cool the sym- 
pathy of the people of this country with other races who 
were struggling to free themselves from bad laws and 
bad government, or to check in the slightest degree 
that moral ty which all free countries were 
ready to extend to other countries which did not 
enjoy the same amount of freedom as themselves. 
(Hear, hear.) He rejoiced that the Burials question 
was about to receive attention. It had long been a 
vexed and painful question, and he trusted it would be settled 
in a manner satisfactory to the members of all religious de- 
nominations. That a grievance existed was undeniable, 
andits effect, unfortunately, had been to alienate those 
who ought to have been united in the good work of reliev- 
ing suffering and distress. No man rejoiced more than he 
did, though he was a Nonconformist, at the great p ity 
which attended the Church of England in her —— 
and that the principles of that Church as a Christian or- 
ganisation were constantly being more firmly rooted in the 
minds of the people of this country. It had been, perhaps, 
too much the custom of that Church in former days to rest 
on special laws and on special priviliges. But in propor- 
tion as those special laws had been given up, so in propor- 


tion had the Church become stronger. (Cheers.) He did 

most earnestly —— t hat this one ot her law would be willingly 
and freely surrendered by that great Church ; for it was the 
common right he believed of every Christian subject of the 
realm to be decently interred in the parochial churchyard. 
In his opinion, there should be no exclusion on the ground 
of form or ceremony of any kind which might be to a certain 
extent offensive to a greater portion of the country when the 
friends of the dead sought crag Be bury them. He re- 
joiced to hear that the measure ich had now for several 
years been in operation for secret voting was to be 
continued, and he hoped perpetuated—(hear)—and that 
the ballot, which had conferred so and great 
privileges upon the humbler voti would 


check disorder, 
sincerely hoped, as he believed the public opinion was 
ripening for it, that in a very short time we should see a 
law passed to close public-houses on the day of polling— 
(cheers)—and thus, to a pee degree than was at present 
— to conduce to orderly conduct of our elections, 
or the days of undue influence were not yet passed. 
(Hear.) We saw again and again cases where corrupt 
rich people had used their money and their influence 
at elections. (Cheers and counter cheers.) He and 
others coming from the same great and us 
county of Lancashire could testify that the late ion 
in that county had been conducted with a leas degree of 
D of drunkenness, and of crime of every kind. 
( Hear.) an employer of a large body of working le 
and as the owner of machinery of a complicated kind, he 
might say that the wise and cautious and constant manner 
in which the laws for the regulation of factories had been 
enforced 7 the factory ins had contributed ina re- 
ogree 


markable to a reduction of the accidents in our facto- 
ries without the slightest injury to the p „and that 
a similar law, he thoaght, ight be saf to our 
collieries and to other ind undert . He knew 


that as regarded collieries the question was a very much 
more difficult one. It was very difficult to say where the 
ae the employers ended and where the respon- 
sibility of workmen began in collieries. But most cer- 
pee | the Government of the country could do very much 
to reduce the calamitous accidents which were too frequ 
occurring in our collieries by the appointment of eminent 
ineers, who should see that the ietors of those 
collieries did all that they ought to do for the ventilation of 
their mines, for the com of their and 
their plant and their wi apparatus. With regard to 
railways, no class of men were more anxious at any cost to 
prevent accidents than the directors of railways and their 
chief officers. He thought he might venture to say that no 
— of the Royal Speech had given greater pleasure to the 
ouse and the country than the reference in it to the condi- 
tion of Ireland and 


to two He knew it 
might be said thatin Ireland the tions of order and 
the conditions of crime were not the same as in this 
country; but he would ask were the conditions of govern- 
ment and law the same? (Hear.) It was to him a most 
melancholy reflection on the power of this country that Ire- 

land did not enjoy the same amount of content and 
sperity, and display the same amount of loyalty which other 
ponte of the country did. He saw no reason whatever why 
reland should not be bound more closely than she had ever 
yet been to this part of the country, and should not enjoy 
an equal amount of comfort and of happiness, (Hear.) , 
friends who came from Lancashire like himself could give 
„in 


and 

of our factories, and they would also 
order and skill they were in no way 
our English workmen. (Hear.) While in this 3 
enjoyed the privilege of voting for Mewbers of Parliament, 
but when they went back to their native soil, to the on 
which they were born, they were deprived of that political 

rivilege for no other reason whatever than because they 

ppened to live in Ireland, and not in England. Con- 
nected as he was with the commerce of this country, 
he mong he might say we were coming out of a long 
period of depression under which we had suffered. Employ- 
ment was more abundant, traffic on the great rail had 
enormously increased, and travelling on those ways, 
for business and for had likewise enormously 
increased. And although he did not blame any Go- 
vernment for a considerable amount of that depression 
under which we had suffered during the past two years, 


he might venture to that in Lancashire es the 
distraction which — constantly felt from an aa 


hension of this country being involved in 


wars— 
(murmurs from the Opposition, followed b “yg from the 
Ministerial benches)—had considerably added o the distress 


which the manufacturing industry of that great county had 
2 The House and the country had been startled 
lately by the news of a grave financial miscarri in our 
Indian affairs. No doubt the Government w make a 
sifting investigation into that error, or whatever else 
it might be „and would bring home to the person, 
however high his official position might be, that censure— 
when it was found out who had done the mischief—which 
the enormity of the transaction demanded. (Hear, hear.) 
Those sitting on his side especially had been sent to the 
House to give a warm-hearted and support to the 
new Government in its efforts, which would be most laborious 
and most painstaking. In his judgment they had been sent 
there also to give a loyal support to that great statesman, the 
chief of the Cabinet—(hear, hear),—whose past ience 
and services on behalf of his country, no less than con- 


hear.) The hon. member 


spicuous ability and his great worth, had earned for 
him the deepest gratitude of the nation at large. (Hear, 
1 concluded by seconding the 


— — —— a See ee 
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containing, as it did, a truth which it was most 


felt to the colporteurs for the wonderful work 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S 
FOREIGN WORK. 


A LARGE number of friends and subscribers 
to the Religious Tract Society met at break- 
fast on Thursday last, at Cannon-street Hotel. 
under the presidency of Sir Harry Verney, 
Bart., M.P. The special object of the meet- 
ing, as stated by Dr. Manning, the secretary 
of the society, was to afford information with 
regard to the foreign missionary work of the 
society. At the conclusion of the breakfast, 


The CHarrMANn read a letter from the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, thanking the committee of 
the society for their invitation, but regretting 
that he was unable to attend. The report of 
the Religious Tract Society, he said, would 
afford subjects for a long address, the informa- 
4ion communicated in that report of Christian 
work carried on in every part of the world 

~being most interesting. One observation 
which was made two or three times in the 
report came home to him with peculiar force, 


important for all of them to lay to heart. It 
was this: that although the work of the col- 
. porteur was very valuable, yet still more valu- 
able was the work of those who resided in 
the country itself. It was still more import- 
ant for them to have friends everywhere who 
would carry on the work of the Tract Society, 
than to send colporteurs into different parts 
of the world. At the same time, he would 
not detract from the gratitude they all 


not only with the consent but with the en- 
treaty of the authorities. The theatre at 
Lille was hired, and was filled a whole week 
with po who came to hear the Gospel. 
When scientific lectures were given in the 
theatre it was half empty, but the people 
would come to hear the Gospel. Sometimes 
the missionaries preached for two hours in 
succession, and at the end of that the people 
were still anxious for more, and were ready 
to spend the whole night with them. The 
Lord bless them for all they were doing for 
Christ, and especially for the supply of tracts 
which had been furnished, which was very 
large, but after all was very small compared 
with the wants of the people. 

Pasteur Audusrx Mertix, of Turin, said 
he had first of all a very great debt 
of gratitude to pay to the Religious 
Tract Society for the untiring help they 
hid given to Italy since the commencement 
of the work of evangelisation. Nobody could 
know better than he the very considerate, 
loving, 1 way in which the Tract 
Society had always extended its help to their 
struggling missionary operations in Italy, and 
was still continuing to do so. There was a 
great similarity between France and Italy, 
and many things which their venerable 
brother Dr. Fisch had just stated, he might 
repeat for Italy. ie were not so far ad- 
vanced as in France. They cast longing eyes 
over the Alps when they heard of the move- 
ment taking place there, and read of the great 
number of communes and departments that 
were asking for evangelist ＋1— Yet 
although they were not so far advanced, and 
could not see exactly the same things, there 
was a movement in Italy also. A few weeks 
ago they saw in Florence a most wonderful 
sight, which had never been witmesseéd bef re 


which they had performed for the society in 
the different countries to which they were 
sent. 


in any Italian town. The largest theatre, 
holding about 4,000 people, wag filled in 


The Rev. Dr. Fiscn (of Paris) gave an 
account of the society's work in France. He 
said they saw in France a movement such as 
had not been seen since the time of the Re- 
formation. God had prepared the work fora 
long time by the most ertraordinary dispensa- 
tions. In the first place, the colporteurs had 
sold in France 4,000,000 copies of the Word 
of God; in the second place, for thirty years 
all the young men in their army had been 
taught to in the Gospel of St. John, and 
500,000 young men knew that Gospel by 
heart; in the third place, during the late war 
a whole arny of 100,000 soldiers had been 
driven upon the Protestant soil of Switzer- 
land, and they returned to France every one 
of them having received a New Testamert 
and various religious tracts. The Jesuits, 
who were generally very wise in their own 
generation, had been permitted to become 
blind with reference to the present condition 
of France. If they had gone in for the Ke- 
public and supported the Republic, very likely 
the door would now be shut upon Pro- | 
testant effort; but they had said, “ We will 
have a —— under a Pope —the Pope | 
must be the only head of France.” And they | 
had attacked the national institutions with this 
result, that the whole nation was now separated | 
in heart from popery, and that se tion was | 

an 


rowing greater deeper day by day. As 
the amt the heart tor" themselves were | 


now calling for issionaries. One prefect, 
who was a Roman Catholic, appealed to one 
of their missionaries to come and evangelise — 
his department. Another prefect called upon | 
a missionary to go to a certain village where 
they were quite ready to receive him. Al- 
though their missionaries had an enormous 
amount of work, still they were entreated by 
the mayors of the surrounding townships to 
come and preach the Gospel, and the result 
was that one missionary had now forty-seven 


example, since his visit their little church had | 


stations under his care, and in one depart- 
ment he preached to 15,000 Roman Catholics. 
The Evangelical Society of France last year 
opened forty-seven new stations, with an ag- 
te number of 9,000 hearers, all being 

man Catholics. Letters were constantly 
received from the missionaries saying that 
their tracts were gone, and they could not 
provide them with tracts enough. He was 
very glad to hear from Dr. Manning that one 
‘gentleman had given £100 for this special 
u , and was sure that the tracts would 
G immediately used. Another instance of 
the disposition of the people was this. A 
missionary went to preach in one department 
where had already gone a few friends who had 
been converted by his ministry. On arriving 
there they said to him, Oh, what a pity it is 
the theatre is open to-night, and you will 
have nobody but ourselves!” Well,“ he 
said, “God will provide.” He went to the 
hall where the meeting was to be held and 
found it crammed. Theactors at the theatre, 
after waiting for half an hour, finding that 
no one came to listen to them, came to listen 
to him, so that God had so ordered it to have 
His Gospel announced to these poor creatures. 
He would only say this in addition: the time 
of the harvest was always a short time. It was 
no use to attempt to reap before it was ripe, and 
as soon as it was over if they would reap they 
would find nothing, for the grain had fallen. 
Any large proprietor who had an immense 
harvest and very few husbandmen, what must 
he do? He must seek for more and more 
help; he must have labourers, for if the time 
of harvest was over all waslost. They were 
now at the time of harvest ; the harvest was 


every nook and corner, not merely with the 
lower classes of the population, but also with 
the better class. What were they there for? 
A servant at the theatre told him: Sir, there 
are as many people in the theatre to-night 
as when the great Patti sings.” Were they 
there to hear a good singer? No, they were 
there simply to hear the Gospel. (Applause-) 
Dr. Summerville was preaching the Gos 

th rough an interpreter, aud in spite of the dif- 
ficulties of interpretation, it was not often that 
they could see such an attentive audience. 
Four thousand people listening to yo — 
ing of the Gospel was a sight that had never 
heen seen or heard of previously in Italy, and 
it was a t promise for the future. Night 
after night they came. First they had two 
meetings in the smaller theatre, and then two 
other meetings in the larger one. He was 
quite ready to admit that many came out of 
curiosity, because they heard an Englishman 
was going to speak in the theatre through an 
interpreter ; he did not say they came because 
they were attracted by the Gospel. How 
could they be attracted by it when they did 
not know it? At the same time, when they 
were there they listened, and many went away 


M. Le Pasreve Darprer said when he left 
Geneva the directors of their society were 
looking very black. Why? Because they 
found that they had an enormous deficit, 
amounting to 34,000 francs. They said it 
was bankruptcy; they must shut up the 
| — very soon; they could not go on. The 
president of the colporteurs said he had not 
slept for seven nights, thinking over the 
situation. He (15 Le Pasteur Dardier) 
appealed to his friends not to be too depressed. 
The matter was in God’s hands, and He 
would provide them with necessary means. 
He could confirm what had been already said 
in many aspects. Last winter was a 
very trying one for the colporteurs, the 
weather was exceedingly bad, and the misery 
was extreme. The people could not buy 
books. They had quite work enough to buy 
meat and bread. Still, they were surprised 
to find that they had increased the sales of 
their publications, 14,000 copies of the Word 
of God having been sold during the winter, 
and 160,000 copies of religious almanacs, 
and nearly 80,000 tracts and books. This 
was a large mass of seed put into the soil, 
and now they might expect the harvest. 
There was no harvest without seed in the 
country from which he came, though he did 
not know how it was in England. (Laughter.) 
He felt very strongly that they must ask for 
the rain of the Spirit of Grace to come down 
upon the seed to ¢ause it to grow and bring 
forth fruit. As one instance of the fruit that 
had been borne, he mentioned that, ing 
not long ago through a town near — 
the minister of that place told him the 
following history :—A French soldier who was 
obliged to pass the frontier in the last war 
and spend a month in Switzerland, received 
a New Testament. He took it home with 
him, but without caring much for the matter 
it contained. A year after that he married, 
and the book was brought out and read by 


that lady was present that morning. (Loud 
applause.) Smyrna was a place with from 
200,000 to 250,00 O people; there were about 
100,000 Greeks and 120,000 people who spoke 
the Greek language ; there were 80,000 Turks, 
12,000 Jews, 10,000 Armenians, and 15,000 
Levantines, 1,000 of whom were English- 
speaking people. In that rest there were 
services for the sailors. If there was any one 
resent who had influence with shipowners, 
e hoped they would use that influence in 
order to prevent captains and sailors, if 
sible, from working on Sunday, for this lady 
found that the greatest obstacle to reaching 
the sailors was the fact that they were com- 
pelled to work on the Lord’s Day. The 
visited the sailors on the ships, taking wit 
them tracts and Bibles, and holding prayer- 
meetings; there had also been preach- 
ing in merchant ships and men-of-war. 
The way in which these ladies reached the 
people was really wonderful. The tract 
woman, for instance, had distributed in 
Smyrna no less than 10,000 tracts, most of 
which came from the Tract Society; 1,500 
Bibles had abso been distributed. ey had 
eight periodicals and eight i papers, 
and a hundred monthly religious periodicals 
were distributed amongst sa and railway 
ple. One lady was a Scotchwoman, - 
ing nothing but bread Scotch, aad he th t 
sometimes that the Lord understood S 
better than Greek. (Laughter.) He would 
— an illustration of how they worked. 
‘There was a young mas in terrible distress ; 
this lady went to him aud wished to know 
his trouble; he made motions with Iris: head, 
| strut his eyes, and signified that he war going 
to drown himself. The lady took him tothe 
Rest and showed him the tens on the walls; 
after thet she pointed to hu red face, and 
then tuned tothe Scriptures, pointing eut 
the passage where his sins were said 22 
red as crimson ; and then she showed him the 


the husband and wife. They were enlight- | 
ened by the reading of the Word, and were | 
brought to Jesus. Subsequently, coming to 
that town, they were brought into communi- 
cation with the minister, and now were 
members of his congregation. These 100,000 
soldiers, to each of whom a copy of the Word 
of God had been given and also religious 
tracts, had taken those books to their’ own 
country ou their return, and who ceuld tell 
what had been done? There was one 
part of France, jast on the frontier of Spain, 
which was formerly in a very benighted con 
dition. Some thousand or two soldiers eoming 
from that district were obliged to to 
Swrzerland. They were opposed to 8— 
tantism, but they received the Gospel in 
Switzerland, and they were treated charitably 
by their Swiss friends. The result was that 
since they had returned to their own country 
they had been more di to read the 
Bible and to entertuin better feelings towards 
Protestants. He appealed to the society to 
continae in the course it had hitherto pur- 
sued, and urged thre claims of Switzerland for 
help for the work that was there carried on. 


approving very much of what they had heard. 
Dr. Summerville had been in Naples and 
Rome, and was going as far as Palermo, 
everywhere having very good audiences. The | 
resu't of his visit to Florence was yet tobesecen, | 
but still there were some signs that lris preach- 

ing of the Gospel had not been useless. For 


begun a movement in two directions; they 
had come out a little more boldly than for- 
merly, and had taken a hall in the fiithiest 

rt of the town, where the lowest of the in- 
habitants lived. That hall would about 
300 ple, and was full night after night, 
the Gospel being preached to the people by 
different evangelists. A hall had also been 
opened in another part of the town for the 
more cultivated classes, and lectures were 
given on literary and historical subjects, | 


always bearing upon the religious questions 


so as to introduce the Gospel truth. The 
first lecture was upon the religion of Michael 
Angelo, for, as they knew, Michael Angelo 
was a very religious man; and so the lecturer 
could enter into the religious questions and 
place before the people the = problem 
of the religious future of Italy, telling 
them plainly that unless they turned 
their attention to the Christian religion as it 
was in the Gospel it was useless for them to 
have liberty and unity; they would only fall 
again under the dominion of the priests as 
heretofore. In all the works that were done 
in Italy the Religious Tract Society had taken 
a very great part. The religious publications 
issued by the Evangelical Publication Society 
mainly under the auspices of the Religious 
Tract Society of London were welcomed by 
every denomination in Italy. He did not 
know of a single publication—tracts, hymn- 
books, commentaries, or any other works— 
that had not the free run of all the denomi- 
nations that were at work in their country, 
and he was quite sure that there was not a 
single minister of any denomination who was 
not ready to give their society in Italy the 


Rev. Greorce CowsTantine (of Athens) 
said he was once requested to speak to some 
children in school, and the teacher sail to | 
the children, “ Now, this afternoon you will | 
be addressed by a gentleman from Greeee,”’ 
and one of the pupils went up to the teacher 
and said, “Why, do you mean that we-are 
going to be addressed by a real live Greet? ” 
The idea thus expressed by that pup was 
important, because in consequence of Greek 
being studied as a dead language a great 
many people thought that the Greeks were all 
dead. (Laughter.) The secretary of the sodiety, 
however, had discovered that the Greeks were 
not dead but werealive, and were troubling. 
him every little while with messages, but, 
thank the Lord! the society had neverrefused 
one of those messages; all had been fulfilled, 
and he praised God that he could stand there 
that day and tell them that he felt hopeful for 
Greece. He had been permitted to work 
in Greece for eighteen years; but, however, 
he would leave that portion and would carry 
them for a few moments toa new field now 
opening. Last August, the summer being 
very hot, he felt that he should Rke to have 
a little vacation by visiting Smyrna, and the 
reason he chose to go to Smyrna was because 
® coffee house had been started there. He 
went to see what it was so that he might be 
enabled to introduce a similar one in Athens, 
He found a large room partitioned off inte a 
ladies’ room, a reading room, and a coffee 
room, having upon the walls texts of Scrip- 
ture and sacred mottoes, and upon the tables 
the Word of God in eighteen lan . 
(Hear, hear.) He did not wonder that when 
the Bishop of Gibraltar came to bid adieu to 
the lady who superintended that Rest, as he 
entered the coffee room and looked upon the 
texts, he should take off his hat, thinking, he 
supposed, that he was in a church, and surely 
if the Church was to convert souls, souls were 
converted in that Rest. He spoke boldly 
about this Rest, because it was a woman’s 
work. (Hear, hear.) Miss West, when she 


testimony that it followed its main rule of 


and doing good to all the missionary efforts 
that were being set on foot in any country. 
(Hear, hear.) If they had not had in Italy 
the publications of the Tract Society, its 
periodicals and almanacks, they certainly 
could not have achieved half their present 
success, Might God bless the society, and 


ready, there were 38,000 townships of France 
open tothem ; they might preach everywher., 


give it more and more strength and means 
to go on in its noble work! (Applause.) 


working separately from any denomination, | in St. George’s-street, and she went back to 


| should be established there. She wrote toa 


came to London, visited the Sailors’ Rest 
Smyrna earnestly resolved that such a Rest 


friend, and that friend took the letter to God, 
and in a prayer meeting made mention of the 
noed, and there the Lord presented an English 
lady, who said,“ Iwill go;” and this English 
lady, leaving the blessings of home and 


white wall, and told him that they should be 
as white ae snow. That woman, before she’ 


| got through with the young man, had him on 


is knees imploring for His merty ; and 
after he left Smyrna he sent her a most 
interesting letter, expressing his faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and his desire to- be used 
as a instrument in His hands for dong good. 
An American doetor came to Smyrna whom 
he had met twenty years That man had 
a praying mother, who prayed earnestly 
for his conversion. When he met itim at 
Smyrna he asked hint if he had made his 
pense with. God, bat be said “No.’’ These 
adies got hold of him, they had him in the 
little room,.and bad a prayer meeting with 
him, and when the young man went away he 
said, T thank you,ead when we meet again 
I tell wou it. will bein Heaven.” A service” 
was held there on the Sunday. and it would 
delight any one to see the eager attentive: 
crowd. Ad ther, the were most 
cheering,.and they seemed likely to achieve 
great successes for the first time in the whole 
history of the mission there, which was 
commened in 1820. There was another Rest 
at Constantinople whlich-wae doing the same 
work, amc. he would ask English Christians 
to pray for those Rests.. The Tract Society 
had been supplying them with tracts; he 
thanked ttiem in anticigation ; they had done 
well for- them in the pest, and he knew that 
they woald do well in thefirture. (Applause.) 
Pasteur S. Jautmes-Coon, of Lausanne, 
said he was very hapny to have this oppor- 
tunity of thanking the society in the name 
of the Sunday-school COmmittee of Lausanne 
for tho generous help» which had enabled. 


them to continue and: forward their work. 
He raost heartily congratulated the com- 
mittee, not only on its. emtensive and useful: 
work. but also on the encouragement and 
help it gave to others, so that the men. 
worked themselves. It had certainly been sm 
at Lansanne, for if it had not been for tha 
operations of the Ttact Society they could 
not have gone om with their work. They; 
would be happy to hear that the work at 
Lausanne had been successful, and if time 
permitted he could give them many — 
of this. He said thero were three thing 
which struck him most particularly in tho 
way that — people managed their 
1 they understood that 
in order to take the place of eecular Iitera- 
ture it was mecessary that the papers 
should treat on subjects of original in- 
terer“ and not religious subjects only; 
secondly, they understood t to 
pular they must be cheap; thirdly, that 
ff cheap they were still bound to bring them 
out as nicely as possible. It was attention to 
these three points which went a long way to 
explain their splendid success. Circum- 
stances in Lausanne were much wore difficult 
then here, and help was needed without which 
he feared that some things would never be 
done. They had nothing printed in the 
French language at all corresponding to the 
Boy’s Own Paper, or the Girl’s Owe 
Paper, of which in England many hundred 
thousand copies were sold every week. No 
wonder that the French people, who, like their 
English brethren, were fond of lively litera- 
ture, should buy papers which did thema great 
deal of harm. It could not be expected that 
they would buy papers that wero al ther 
religious and periodicals like those published 
by the sgoiety which have a great success. 
In Lausanne they had been trying their best 


friends, went to Smyrna and established that 
Smyrna Rest, and he was happy to say that 


on a small scale to follow their example, and 
had published a similar hook to the Child's 
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Companion, for which they had about 12,500 
subscribers. 
The Ven. Arcupracon Krrxsr, from 
Athabasca, said he had no field to speak of 
like that of which they had just heard. Atha- 
basca was avery large country if not a pm 
interesting one. It commenced at the 49t 
parallel and went up to the ends of the 
earth—(laughter)—and then it began at 
Hudson Bay on the east and went all across 
that great country to the Rocky Mountains 
on the west, and over the Rocky Mountains to 
Alaska and Behring Straits, embracing an area 
as large as the whole of Europe, and contain- 
ing something like 160,000 inhabitants scat- 
“tered over the great place. Twenty-eight years 
ago he went on board ship at Gravesend, and 
had not been there more than one hour when 
a gentleman came up and said, “ Would you 
a opt a parcel of tracts from the Religious 
Tract Society? Thank you,” he said, very 
much indeed ; I should like it immensely.” So 
he took this bundle of tracts, and, beginning 
at York Factory, all the way through those 
countries whenever he met an English-speak- 
ing man, he gave him a tract. Twenty-seven 
years ago when making a tour across the prairies 
an Indian came to him and asked him to come 
to his tent as, he had something to ask him. 
He went with him and the Indian brought 
out a very dirty- looking roll, and, taking off 
he did not know how many wrappers, came at 
last tothe inside of the roll which happened 
to be four or five Scripture prints, and asked 
what they were. They were prints of 
Abraham offering up Isaac, Joseph in the Pit, 
and a few others. He said he got them from 
aman nine years previously who went past 
there and gave them to him, and he 
had kept them ever since. Now,“ he 
said, I want to show you another roll, and 
ask you about that.” It was wrapped up 
just as car. fully. and, when he opened it, what 
did they think it was? Two copies of 
Punch. (Laughter.) He said, “I want 
you to explain this to me.” (Laughter.) 
He (Mr. Kirkby) felt that he was getting 
into a difficulty, so he said, “ Well, before I ex- 
plain this to you tell me where you had it 
from.“ He said, Father Balcore, the 
Roman Catholic priest, gave them to me four 
years ago. (Laughter.) I want you to tell 
me what they are.“ What did he say?” 
Well, he said, he told methat Punch“ wasthe 
first man who wanted to teach people know- 
ledge (laughter), and those absurd figures 
that go round the picture were people that 
would not listen to what Punch“ said. so that 
when they get into the other world they are 
all tumbling head over heels, not knowing 
which way togo. (Langhter.) ‘‘Now,” he said, 
“isthat right? Well, he felt in a greater fix 
than ever. He did not know what to do. He 
did not like to say it was all nonsense, be- 
cause if he upset his faith in that, his faith 
might be loosened in the other things; and 
he could not say it was all right. So he said, 
„Woll, you see how very important it is to 
listen to knowledge when you have an oppor- 
tunity, and especially when those come who 
can give you knowledge from the Great Spirit 
that lives above.” “Oh, yes,” he said, and 
ever since that he (the speaker) had been 
determined not to circulate Punch news- 
papers but tracts among the people of that 
country. It was 18 years since he went 
within the Arctic Circle, travelling over the 
Rocky Mountains, and there, strange to say, 
he received another roll from the Indians, and 
this contained a beautiful picture, a veritable 
portrait, as it was said, of the Virgin Mary 
painted by St. Luke, that had been cent hun- 
dreds of miles in adrance by Roman Catholic 
priests. He thought to himeelf here 
was a lesson again; these men were 
sending error far in advance of themselves, 
why should not they have religious publica- 
tions, and send them in advance, too? (Ap- 
plause.) He was happy to say since that 
time he had been trying to circulate reli- 
gious books in the language of the * 
throughout the whole of that country. He 
had himself put together 25 little tracts, and 
from Hudson's Bay on the East, right across 
to the Rocky Mountains on the west, that 
little book of tracts was being circulated and 
read, and was by God being blessed to the 
natives occupying that great region of 
country. The last little thing they had had 
in the way of tracts had been Moody and 
Sankey's hymns in the Cree language, and 
they were being sung not only at their 
factory, and in the Cree language, but also 
at Churchill, by the natives occupying that 
portion of the earth. He was sure he should 
be wanting in gratitude if he did not thank 
the committee of the Tract Society for the 
very handsome present made to the Bishop 
of Athabasca a short time ago, and he knew 
the publications sent out to the bishop would 
be very useful to him for the English-speak- 
ing people in that diocese. Bishop Hender- 


son 28 years ago id to him, “I always like | 


the tracts of the Religious Tract Society, 
because I can give them to my people without 
looking at them first.” They felt that there 
was God's truth in those tracts, and the 
knew wherever that truth was scattered, 
sooner or later God would let His blessing 
come. (Appliese.) 

Rey. Mr. Barina, of India, thanked the 
committee most warmly for the very kind 
and generous help that had been given in 
the Punjaub. Last year the society gave 
them £25), andthough the gift was gener- 
ous considering the small sums at their dis- 
posal, yet it was small in comparison to the 


| 


amount of work to do. He urgently appealed 
to ladies and — present to render 
increased aid. There was a very large work 
to be done in the Punjaub at present. Lately 
they had been sending a large quantity 
of books to Afghanistan, where they had 
several warm friends among the officers 
of the army, who had been distribut- 
ing portions of the New Testament and 
other books to the soldiers. They had, 
however, been obliged to ask those officers 
always to buy their books, because the funds 
of the society were entirely taken up by pub- 
lishing in the vernacular. For the last two 
years it had been bis privilege to know the 
lady known as A. L. O. E., and who had 
devoted the last few years of her life to 
India, employing her pen in writing attrac- 
tive little books, chiefly for the young. 
Shortly before he left India she was lament- 
ing that, although she was quite ready to 
write her books, the funds were deficient for 
circulating them. The poor of India were so 
very poor that it was impossible for them to 
y the proper value of the book ; it was there- 
ore important for their society to be able to 
publish them ata price below their real 
value, and t» do that they were compelled to 
come on the funds of home societies. On 
the way home he spent a few days at Kur- 
rachee, but could Lad no place there where 
any Christian book could be obtained. One 
or two shops had a few semi- religious novels 
and Church Services, but such a thing as a 
hymn-book could not be obtained. The Rev. 
Mr. Sheldon was quite willing to start a book 
depot, and had already obtained some 450 
rupees for it. Kurrachee was becoming an 
increasingly important centre of trade; it 
was becoming the gate of Afghanistan and 
the Punjaub, and owing to the Indus Rail- 
way, the population was increasing very 
rapidly. It was, therefore, very important 
that the society should have a depot in that 
place. There was another petition he had to 
make to the society. Though there were 
many missionaries in India, the society had 
only part of one man as their agent, and if 
they could but give them a man who would 
devote his whole time to the work of the Tract 
Society in India, it would be a great bless.ng. 
Dr. Murdoch had had a great deal of experi- 
ence, and unless a young man was sent out to 
learn the work from him, it would bea great 
loss should he be removed. The Government 
were doing a great deal in the way of educa- 
tion, and were turning out thousands of young 
men and boys thoroughly well educated. But 
the education they received was entirely 
secular, and if that was not supplemented by 
Christian education, it would be a very serious 
thing indeed for the future of India: they would 
have a number of Nihilists and other sceptics, 
and the future would be gloomy indeed. He 
therefore earnestly appealed to those present 
to help the society more generously than in 
the past in order that they might in future 
be able to increase their donations for India. 
The Rev. J. P. Asuron, of Calcutta, said he 
had great pleasure, on behalf of his fellow- 
missionaries in India, in expressing the — 
obligations they owed to the Religious Tract 
Society for the help given in many ways in 
the work that had been going onthere. The 
distribution of religious tracts had been blessed 
in all parts of the world. The commencement 
of a great work in the district of Bagagunge 
was owing, under God, entirely to the dis- 
tribution of tracts. There was a heretic 
sect of Hindoos, who attached an almost 
Divine authority to the chief priest, who was 
a man of very low caste, and of no education 
whatever; indeed, he could not write at all. 
But he was looked up to by them as almost 
Divine. He was led from circumstances to 
have great curiosity in reference to Christ and 
His religion, and came across a tract. He 
was not able to read it himself, but he 
gathered some of his disciples around him 
who were, and listened to what was read with 
great interest. He commanded them to go 
round and collect as many more tracts as they 
could at the different market places. The 
did so; these tracts were read and eramined, 
and in the course of time they were led to 
visit the missionaries, and this was the 
beginning of a great work in the district of 
Bagagunge, where the Baptist Missionary 
Society had now 4,000 or 5,000 adherents. 
Another instance might be brought for- 
ward. The Rev. Mr. Laqour forty years ago 
wrote a tract in the Bengalee language on the 
subject of miracles, but as far as he knew was 
notaware of any good result following from his 
labour. Thirty-five years afterwards a young 
woman in one of the zenanas of Bengal was 
walking in the garden, and noticed a piece of 
a tract on the ground. She wasable to un- 
derstand the meaning of what was written, 
and though it was only a portion of a tract, 
it so interested her, that she was led to seek 
for more books, and in course of time, read 
the Scriptures, and made known what she had 
read to her husband. Af er a time, through 
the aid of God's servants, the missionary 
ladies working in Allahabad, they were both led 
to profess their faith in Christ, and to follow 
Him under many difficulties and persecutions. 
He could testify that there were many in the 


_zenanas of Bengal who eagerly sought for the 


little attractive books that were being sold by 
the hawkers at the back doors of the zenanas, 


and a great deal more might be done if they 
had publications of the class of the“ Sunday 
at Home.” It would be a great blessing to 


India when not merely the men, but the women 
in the middle and higher classee of soviety 


came to know the truth as it was in Christ. 
Amongst the young men, especially in large 
cities and towns, there was a great spread of a 
knowledge of the English language and lite- 
rature, and there were large numbers who 
had been instructed in missionary schools, 
and were very familiar with Christian 
truth. But it was needful that it should be 
continually brought before them when they 
left the walls of those institutions, and the 
tracts and publications of the society might 
be the means of great usefulness amongst 
them, especially if tracts and books were pub- 
lished with a special view to their good. With 
great pleasure he could testify that the 
society had encouraged the missionaries in 
Calcutta to make their depository also a book- 
shop for the sale of religious publications, and 
this would be a means of great usefulness. 
The natives were fond of reading, but they 
could only read what was easily accessible 
to them. 

The Rev. Mr. Lanwspett, of Russia, said 
he had had the pleasure of distributing 
something like 100,000 of the socicty’s 
tracts. One of his clerical friends had said 
he was the biggest tractarian he knew, 
but that must be laid in part at the door 
of this society. Six years ago he went to 
Dr. Davies, and told him he was going to 
Russia, and asked if the committee would 
give him some tracts for distribution. He 
remembered how Dr. Davies looked at 
him and said, Sir, I should have 
thought a gentleman of pour intelli- 
gence and position would have known 


that there is nothing the committee would 
feel more delighted to do than to give you what 
you desire.” He met the members of the 
committee, and they said he might have a 
cart-load. On arriving at Russia he found 
to his great surprise that the authorities 
—— no difficulty in his way, and both at St. 

etersburg and Moscow he was able to dis- 
tribute tracts to the prisoners in all the gaols. 
He went round the Gulf of Bothnia and 
distributed some 12,000. In1878 he went to 
Archangel and distributed tracts, and last 
year, having more time at his disposal for his 
summer holiday he thought he would like to go 
and see Siberia. The feeling between England 
and Russia was not very amiable at the time, 
and many of his friends prophesied that he 
would not be able to get permission ; but God 
overruled every difficulty and he received 
permission from the Minister of the Interior 
to go right through Siberia, and to 
visit the prisons and hospitals. In this 
way he was able to distribute between 
50,000 and 60,000 tracts and Scriptures 
throughout the whole length of Siberia, 
and to provide that there should be 
a New Testament, or a Gospel at least, in 
every room and every prison and every hos. 
pital, and besides that he was able to give 
a number of tracts to the various gover- 
nors. In that way he went across Siberia, 
and so far was blessed by God in being 
able to scatter these tracts broadcast. 
Going to Archangel, he met a youn 
lady on the boat, who first began to laugh 
at their distributing tracts. When — 
returned he sent her an English Prayer- 
book, but it miscarried and went to a lady 
who was very ill at the time, but afterwards 
wrote to say the book had reached the wrong 
person, but if I would tell her who it 
was for she would forward it. She had 
been very ill and was in great trouble about 
her soul, and she asked me to pray that she 
might be led to the Truth. Only yesterday 
he received a letter, saying that now she saw 
the Truth and had found Christ, and wished 
to do some work. She asked for some French, 
Russian, and other books or tracts, that she 
might distribute them, thus showing that 
she was bearing good fruit, inasmuch as she 
was anxious for the souls of others as well as 
for her own. 

Rev. G. Lawes, of New Guinea, said he 
representel both Savage Island and New 
Guinea. It was his happiness to see the 
change of Savage Island from the condition 
of things which the name implied to the 
position it now occupied as the home of a 
Christian community taking their share with 
others in evangelistic Christian work in the 
world. One of the principal agents in bring- 
ing about the change was the Word of God. 
Their first effort was to give the people the 
sacred Scriptures, and in every house on 
Savage Island they would now find a copy of 
the New Testament and the Book of Psalms, 
and the pe ple were conversant with their 
contents. They sometimes got illustrated 

pers, and the pictures that were most 

ighly prized and had the greatest educa- 
tional power were those beautiful Scripture 
illustrations published by the Tract So iety, 
so that he had to thank them for the holy 


they had given in the development of Savage 


Island. He would give one illustration of the 
way in which the natives thought, firat of 
all, of what they had read in the Scriptures. 
A gentleman on his way from Vancouver's 
Island gave him a very fine stag's hoid. 
Next morning one of the natives came in, 
and, seeing it, said to his friends, Here is 
the dragon's head we read of in the Rovela- 
tions. See, here are the ten horns.“ (Lingh- 
ter.) Dr. Manning described the Bible 
Society the other day as the “ Ubiquitous 
Society; but in the matter of ubiquity the 


' Tract Society was not far behind; for while 


in the basket of every native on Sa 
Island they would find the Bible printed by 
the Bible Society, they would ala find a 
hymn-book, containing 150 hymns, printed 
by the Religious Tract Society. It was impos- 
sible for him to dwell on New Guinea; he could 
only indicate what might have been an in 
teresting speech if they would have given him 
an —— to deliver it in. It was a most in- 
teresting country. They found people li 

in voritable old lake dwellin There — 
disadvantages connected with them: some- 
times the baby fell through a hole in the floor, 
but then the water was soft to fall on, the 
— — 3 = and — ohild did not 
get muc m. o tools they possessed 
were not better than the —1— 
supply, but they were equal to every occasion. 
They found the women making 

scarcely to be distinguished from the Fe 
mens preserved in their local museums. They 
had no morning newspapers, no pile of letters 
to answer. They did not know the use of 
money. Their moral degradation was greater 
than they could well imagine. It was not 
only that they were thieves, but they would 
bring the stolen goods and offer them to the 
owner for sale. The exception to this 
was generally when the pudding was 
extracted from the pot, or the yam 
from the oven during the process of cooking, 
and they never brought those back. Human 
life had no sanctity about it. Cannibalism 
still flourished, and a man was honoured in 
proportion to the lives he had taken. They 
were just beginning Christian work there. 
They had won the confidence of the people, 
and had established a footing. But they 
needed more help, and he knew they would 
not ask for it in vain. 

The Caarrman, in bringing the proceed. 
ings to a conclusion, said they were deeply 
indebted to those gentlemen who had given 
so much interesting information from all 
parts of the world. He hoped that good 
results would follow their meoting, and that 
the society would be very much strengthened 
in ita o tions. It had already been 
greatly blessed of God, and he hoped that 
greater blessings would follow. 

The Rev. 8. Hesprrcn then pronounced 
the benediction. 


In more than one London paper a para- 
graph has appeared connecting with the 
above meeting a petition against the 
appointment of the Marquis of Ripon to the 
office of Governor-General of India. What- 
ever may have been the feeling of individual 
members of the committee on the wisdom or 
unwisdom of such a step, it formed no part of 
the plan to adopt as their own the prayer of 
the petition, which was lying for signature in 
a room adjoining that in which their break - 
fast meeting took place. Had the committee 
intended the petition to be * as 
embodying the wishes of the society, attention 
would have been called to the fact in the 
course of the morning’s proceedings, No 
such reference was made, and the mistake of 
connecting political action with a mevting 
which was purely of a missionary character 
cannot be too soon rectified. 


BRITISH SOCIETY FOR THE PROPA.- 
GATION OF THE GOSPEL AMONG 
THE JEWS. 


Tus thirty-seventh annual meeting of the 
above society was held in Neumeyer Hall, on 
the evening of Tuesday, the llth of May. 
The chair was taken by the esteemed Presi- 
dent, W. G. Habershon, Esq.,and the report 
was read by the Rev. J. Dunlop. It stated that 
the income has been £142 in advance of the 
previous year, and the expenditure less by 
£534 ; the income being £6,806, and the ex- 
diture £6,802. There is thus the small 
lance of £3 toward the deficiency of 2674, 
with which the year began, and which we 
trust will soon be made up through the liber- 
ality of those “‘ Great-hearts,”’ who love the 
Jews. The society has twenty-five mission- 
aries, all Jews, and several unpaid workers; 
—— — — — — London, 
anchest r. „Liverpool, Birmingham, 
and Nottingham, in England; Hamburg, 
Konigsberg, Nuremberg, Stuttgart, and Bres- 
lau, in Germany; Zurich, in Switzerland ; 
Vienna, Prague,and Lemberg, in Austria; 
Riga and Odessa, in Russia; Adrianople and 
Smyrna, in Turkey; Rome, in Italy; and 
Algiers, in North Africa. From each of 
these stations has come the clear note of suc- 
ceas. In connection with the Mission House, 
Church-street, Spitalfields, much good has 
been done through its various ncies, the 
em of which is the Medical Mission, the 
ret of the kind established in London. In 
connection with that one branch alone fifteen 
have been baptised during the last year. 
The year has been one of the most blessedand 
fruitful in the history of the society, and the 
annual meeting the loa that has been held 
for several years. The Revs. Dr. D. Mac- 
Ewan, W. F. Gooch, W. Wingate, E. S. Bay- 
life, B. A., delivered intere ting addresses. 
Dr. Sinclair Paterson and Dr. W. H. Rule 
delivered admirable sermons on behalf of the 
society. 


Tae Late Me. Grongs Dawson.—The George 
Dawson memorial fund ambunts to £23,457. A con- 
siderable portion of this sum will be on the 
statue which nears completion, and for which a site 
pee pees chosen in the rear of the Birmiosham Towa 
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WOMEN’S PEACE AND ARBITRATION 
AUXILIARY OF THE LONDON PEACE 
SOCIETY. 


Tun sixth annual meeting and conversarione 
of the above branch of the r Peace 
Society took last evening at Memo- 
rial Hall, het sag teary The chair was 
taken by Professor Leoni Levi, F. S. A., F. S. B, 
K., and there was a large number of ladies 
and gentlemen present. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by 
Mr. Mosa, who also read appropriate pas- 
sages of Scripture. 

The Cuarrnman stated that a telegram had 
been received from Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., 
apologising for his inability to be present, 
expressing his cordial sympathy with the 
movement, and hoping that ladies would do 
all they could to help his motion in Parlia- 
ment in connection with this question by 
means of petitions, &c. The chairman ob- 
served that the request of Mr. Richard would 
be regarded by the ladies as a command, and 
he was glad to see that a Parsee gentleman 
had also set to work to obtain signatures for 
Mr. Richard's motion. There were also letters 


Ta for absence from Mr. Mundella, 
P., Mr. Pease, M. P., Mr. Firth, M. P., Mr. 
Jacob Bright, M. P., and others, ladies and 
tlemen, who would have been glad to have 
present this evening. 

The Cuareman then delivered the following 
address :— Ladies and Gentlemen,—We have 
great reason for congratulation at the 
triumph of the Liberal cause at the last 
election. As a society we are outside party 
politics, nevertheless we are deeply interested 
in the foreign policy of the country, and 
when we saw its persistent course of aggres- 
sion, its disregard of the rights of weaker 
nations, its superciliousness towards great 
Powers, and its adherence to an antiquated 
of diplo worthy of the days of 
and Richelieu, we felt, or many of 
us felt, that the sacred cause of peace was 
not safe in their hands, and we were very 

lad that the nation gave an unmistakable ver- 

flict inst their continuance. (Applause.) 
We gindly identify the Conservative party 
with the motto “Peace with Honour,” as 
we are pleased to identify the Liberal y 
with that of ‘‘ Peace, Retrenchment and Re- 
form,” but from both we ask facta, 
not words only. We are not satisfied 
with good intentions. We desire an carnest 
determination to maintain a y of peace, 
a disposition to minimise differences, when- 
ever they should occur, with any State, and 
a greater regard for our sacred duties to God 
and t> man than for national ent 
and national ascendancy. (App Per- 
sonally, I have great confidence in Mr. Glad- 
stone, and the economic interests of the country 
are eafe in his hand. (Applause.) But the 
Liberal y, as such, not committed 
itself to the political p me of Mr. Glad- 
stone ; and we shall need to be very watchful 
and very expert in pe me, | any step which 
may lead the nation — rom the path of 
Opportunities will not be wanting, 

i am sure, for testing the strength of the 


t 

of the people. The other is by endea- 
vouring to remove causes of war, and facili- 
solution of disputes. It 
is for you, and gentlemen, to elevate 
the morals of the people, and to instil amo 

them a kind of horror for the crime and evi 
of war. (Hear, hear.) And we must do what we 
can, by the promotion of international arbi- 
tration, the diminution of armaments, and 
the extension of commerce and other bonds, 
to render war less and less likely to be 


resorted to. It is, indeed, a disgrace to 


nineteenth century, the principal 
the world should d some £170,000,000 
0 for their armies and navies, and main- 
some 3,000,000 of men, the very flower 
of their manhood, in t idleness, 
in the art of destruction, and not in that 
of production. Look at the state of British 
— 2 was actually — 
by this country for war purposes 
5 There is now a floating debt of 
more than £25,000,000, to say nothing 
of the unknown liabilities arising from the 
wicked Afghan War. Are other countries 
any better Far from it. Germany and 
Italy are oppressed by their war expenditure. 
The Italians want the abolition of the Grist 
Tax, which is far worse than the old Corn 
Law in this country; but with such heavy 
expenditure as £9,000,000 for military and 
naval purposes, how can they ish the 
Grist Tax—or any tax? Our friend, Mr. 
Richard, has given notice in the House of 
Commons of a motion for an address to the 
Crown, praying Her Majesty to enter into 
communication with other powers, with a 
view to bring about a mutual and simul- 
taneous disarmament. What is wanted is 
that the British Government should give a 
goo lexumple in making a great and substan 
tial reduction in the army and navy esti- 
mates. There is nothing like a good example. 
At the same time, we must not forget the dif- 


ferent conditions in which States are situated 
in this respect, from internal troubles and 
external relations. The policy now pursued 
all over Europe is perf suicidal. It must 
not be persevered in if we wish for progress 
and freedom. Ladies and gentlemen, = 
all can do something in so good a cause. 

is fit that ladies — 1 r influence in 
the cause of peace. It as a 
agency that this society has been bel 
It is rather as Sisters of Mercy, as sympa- 
thisers for the public weal, that you are 
banded together. From the bottom of my 
heart I wish you good success, and may God 
bless, very abundantly, all your labours of 
love. 13 applause.) 

The How. Secretary (Mrs. ae read 
the report for 1879-80, which set forth that 
for the last three years the reports of the 
society had gone forth in especially sorrowful 
lament; for how could it be otherwise, when 
our own country, the land of the Bible, the 
land of professed freedom, was committed to 
the dishonour of —ore the oppressor, 
and to the horrible barism of ag ive 
warfare ? Now, however, we might well 
strike a happier and more hopeful keynote, 
for England’s own voice been rd 
in favour of Peace, Retrenchment, and 
Reform. The work of the auxiliary 
during the past year has been chiefly 
as follows -The distribution by mem- 
bers of tracts, essays, circulars, and 
appeals, publicly and privately, one member 

one having been the means of giving away 
1,800 at railway stations. Ministers have 
been communicated with both personally 
and by letter, and their influence asked to 
be exercised much more decidedly on behalf 
of this question. Parliamentary candidates 
and teachers in schools have been appealed 
to, and Bands of Hope classes addressed. It 
was also stated that the work of collecting 
signatures for petitions’ in favour of Mr. 
Richard’s intended motion in Parliament for 
the reduction of armaments, has been gene- 
rally taken up by the members. The pro- 
gress of branch associations was also 
noticed with gratification. That at Wis- 
bech has just issued its first rt, 
and comprises 728 members. At March 
another association is ~ and num- 
bers already 150 members. ncouraging 
mention was also made of branches at Leeds, 
York, Sheffield, and Hackney. At the last- 
mentioned place 15,000 tracts on Gospel and 
Peace subjects have been given away, over 
7,000 being distributed during the General 
Election. The passing away of six members 
was recorded with sorro and affectionate 
remembrance, viz.— Mrs. Christine Alsop, 
Mrs. C. Bastin, Mrs. Edmund Fry (widow of 
the beloved] Edmund Fry, so long associated 
with the cause of , Mrs. Judge, Mrs. 
Haycroft, and iss Callow. Sixty-nine 
members have been added to the Central 
Association, making the present total 442. 

Mrs. AuckLanp moved the following reso- 
lution :—‘ That the report be adopted, and 
that this meeting, believing in the Divine 
principle of love as the great social regene- 
rator, desires to reiterate its conviction that 
the war system is antagonistic to Christianity, 
and injurious to the best interests of man- 
kind.” Mrs. Auckland observed that all 
must feel that Divine love was the keynote 
which stirred women’s heart to work, and 
whether they worked in connection with the 
peace question, or in connection with the 
other social questions of the day, generally 
the workers were those who had first given 
their hearts to Christ, and acknowl 
Him as their leader. She thought they 
must feel that in connection with the peace 

uestion, Christ was their great Leader. 

ad He not said that those who “ take up 
the sword shall perish with the sword f 
In regarding the terrible armaments 
which existed in Europe, and the terrible 
desolation which war involved, the hearts 
of women, without taking any political side, 
had been stirred, and as women they had 
watched the political atmosphere of the last 
few weeks, prayed to God that He would 
send us in time, and determined to 
influence women, their sisters, and their chil- 
dren, their boys especially, against militar- 
ism. The work of women particularly must 
be with the young. Mothers ruled as — 
in their own householis over their ch , 
and she wished to recommend to them that 
there should not be the military drum and 
other mili toys in the nursery. (Ap- 
plause. ) was one means from 
which the little ones learned the at- 
tractions of the military march, and be- 
came imbued with the military spirit, 
and with the idea that “when I am old 
enough I will be a soldier and carry the 
gun.” There was greattruth in the words of 
a great commander, who once said, Give me 
the mothers and I have the children.” (Ap- 
plause.) Another point which should be 
seriously considered was the military drill of 
the schools. Some time ago a vigorous effort 
was made to fire the boys of the metropolis, 
and there was an extraordinary demonstra- 
tion in one of the parks. This was regard 
as the thin edge of the wedge which was to 
precede the introduction of the foreign idea 
of military conscription. The ladies of the 
London School Board set their faces strongly 
against this, and it was exceedinyly un- 
likely that it would happen agein. (Hear, 
hear.) If the matter had been dealt with 
in Board schools, should not the attempt also 
be made to extend the movement to colleges, 


and to the day-schools for boys; and though 
their — Lome not be quite so upright 
and soldier-like, the mili feeling would 
also be absent. (Appla use.) Mrs. Auckland 
quoted statistics showing that our military 
system is productive of immorality and 
crime, and expressed her belief that day 
would come when we, as a nation, should be 
no longer in the dark days of butchery, but 
take our stand as befitted the nineteenth 
century, and say that arbitration should pre- 
vail in the place of international warfare and 
conflict. (Applause.) 

Mr. Latmonun Guoss said that if we turned 
our eyes to the North-Western frontier of 
India, and considered what had been done 
there in the name of England, it could not 
but be thought that the work which this 
society sought to carry out was of the most 
difficult — arduous character. It was for 
England to set the example in respect 
to this matter, for he believed that 
such an example could not but be 
followed by all the other nations of the 
world. They must set their faces strongly 
against the imitation of the tawdry imperial- 
ism which had cost our neighbours across the 
Channel so much blood to get rid of. (Ap- 
plause.) Even in this country we had seen 
and lamented certain attempts in that 
direction, but it was to India that we must look 
for the worst phases of the disorder. India 
had special reason to deplore the policy of 
mock Imperialism of which her inhabitants 
had been the victims during the last three 
or four years. If it had been simply 
a question of Her Majesty taking a new title, 
the inhabitants of India would have had 
little to say against it. But the new regime 
had been only the prelude to oppressive laws, 
crushing taxation, and coercive legislation. 
War could not be carried on without a lavish 
expenditure of money, and the Indian Go- 
vernment found it therefore necessary to im- 
pose fresh taxes upon the famine-stricken 
population. The war in Afghan, like the 
war in South Africa, was one of the most 
unjustifiable which had ever been forced by 
a great Power upon a weaker neighbour. It 
was the old story of the wolf and the lamb. 
(Hear, hear.) The principles advocated by 
the society had already been adopted in the 
case of the Geneva arbitration, and we 
had now at the head of the Go- 
vernment the great statesman whose 
name would go down to posterity as 
being the first to remove international ques- 
tions from the decision of the battlefield to 
the peaceful arbitrament of the hall of 
Justice, in the matter of the Alabama claims. 
4 

ignor VIaANo, of Milan, delivered an 
address in Italian, in the course of which he 
expressed himself in favour of the principles 
of the Peace Society, and augured suc- 
cess from the fact that the ladies had taken 
the matter up. (Applause.) 


The resolution was then put to the meet- 
ing, and was carried unanimously. 

Miss 8. E. Gay moved “ That this meeting 
deeply sympathises with the unhappy condi- 
tion of the peoples in all countries oppressed 
with the burden of militarism, being fully 
conscious of the suffering condition of women 
and children especially in such cases, and 
hails with satisfaction the motion about to 
be introduced by Mr. Richard for the mutual 
and simultaneous suppression of European 
armaments.” 

Mr. Jonzs (County Durham) seconded the 
motion, which was supported by lady speakers, 
and also carried unanimously. 

The customary vote of thanks to the chair- 
man brought the meeting to a close. 


Cuerstian Evipence Socrery Examina- 
Tions.—The society has just issued the 
awards of the examiners as follows :—In 
the advanced e, for papers on ‘‘ General 
Evidences of Christianity,“ first prize, Henry 
Courtenay, Dublin; second, third, and fourth, 
res ively, Louisa Flowers, Alice Cawthorn, 
and Rose Randolph, Brighton. On “ Pro- 
phecy,” second, Alice Martin, Hoxton ; fourth, 
C. F. Cooper, Liverpool. On “The Holy 
Scriptures, their Inspiration and Canon- 
ioity, second, Isabella Maffett, Ventnor. 
In the elementary grade, on General Evi- 
dences, first, John Appleby, Leeds; second, 
Emma Pierce, Bristol | third, Robert Day, 
Dublin; fourth, Clara Gill, Camden-town ; 
fifth, F. J. Rogers, Liverpool; Lewis Parry, 
Liverpool; and William Jackson, Galway. 
In the special examination for schools, the 
prizes were all awarded to girls in the Haber- 
dashers’ Schools, Hoxton ; second, Marianne 
Dearlove and Alice Hathway ; third, Emily 
Perks ; fifth, Emily Bouch and Susie Smith. 
Fifty first and second-class certificates were 
also awarded to other candidates in the 
several divisions. Information respectin 
examinations may be obtained at the society's 
office, 13, Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 

Exeter HAvv.—Althonugh the formal making- 
over has not yet taken place, Exeter Hall may 
be regarded as the property of the Young 
Men's Christian Association. The purchase- 
money has been subscribed, and funis are 
coming in towards the additional £15,000 which 
will be required for the necessary alterations. 
The new premises, it is hoped, will be ready for 
occupancy in August, when FExcter Hall will 
become the head-quarters of the Association. 
The building in Aldersgate-street is to be en- 
larged. and retained as the branch establish- 
ment for the City. 


RAGGED CHURCH & CHAPEL UNION. 


Tux twenty-seventh annual meeting of this 
society was held in the Lower-room, Exeter 
Hall, on Tuesday evening, under the presi- 


dency of Col. J. W. F. Sandwith, s ported 
by the Revs. Burman Cassin, M.A. W. rith 
Murphy, W. Tyler, C. F. Vernon, J. Richards, 
Capt. Smith, Mr. W. Bramston, Mr. H. 


Tarrant, 40. The proceedings commenced 
with singing, and the Rev. J. Richards offered 


rare. 
he Rev. Burman Cassin, the hon. sec., 
read an abstract of the report, which, afte: 
some prefatory remarks, said that were it 
possible to tabulate with accuracy the reasons 
assigned for non-attendance on public wor- 
ship, the committee believed that when due 
allowance was made for subterfuges, there 
would still remain a large remnant who might 
eg poverty in extenuation of their neglect. 
he tendency of ecclesiastical architecture 
was in the direction of ornament, and in man y 
instances the mode of conducting Divine wor- 
ship exhibited a departure from the simpli- 
city to which their forefathers in the faith 
were accustomed. (Hear, hear.) Elegant 
structures, and what were called improved 
services, operated prejudicially upon the 
masses of the toiling population, and the 
order of teaching current, — consonant 
with the taste and culture of educated hearers, 
often was beyond the reach and above the com- 
prehension of the uninstructed masses. As 
children’s services had been adopted for the 
P of instructing the little ones of the 
ock, so ragged church services were needed 
for people who must be taught the very 
alphabet of the Gospel, and be trained, step 
by step, in the elementary stages of religious 
knowledge. Ignorance of Divine things 
characterised myriads of their fellow-country- 
men, and must be dispelled by unwearied 
and assiduousculture in the first principles 
of the doctrines of Christ. To get at the 
le must be the primal endeavour of every 
philanthropic evangelist. ‘The means em- 
ployed must be exceptional, but the benefits 
conferred would be real. Hence all cavil 
about propriety must be laid aside in 
the presence of a gigantic and threaten- 
ng 1 er. (Hear, hear.) If the multi- 
tu were not brought under Chris- 
tian culture the emissaries of evil were 
abroad with their medicaments and nostrums. 
If the Church of God failed in its mission, 
end fell short of ite duty to the poor, the 
neglected, and forlorn, other agencies would 
be called into play, and the result might be 
civil convulsion, as well as eternal despair. 
On the lower ground of public safety, as well 
as on the higher plea of Divine obligation, 
the committee would respectfully urge the 
claims of the Ragged Church and Chapel 
Union upon the Lord’s people, assured that 
existing communions must be largely bene- 
fitted by embarking upon such works of faith 
and labours of love as tend to advance the 
progress, personal, social, and spiritual, of 
those who are ignorant and out of the way. 
How to reach the masses? was a problem 
— a few years ago with reiterated 
requency, but it had since been satisfactorily 
solved. The agents of the London City Mis- 
sion, the Bible woman, the colporteur, and 
the Scripture reader have sought and gained 
access to the abodes of penury, and many a 
resplendent jewel had been rescued to the 
Eo and glory of Redeeming Grace. 
f the people would not come to church, the 
Church, in its living presence and power, 
must to them, and until that was done 
everyw , the ministry of mercy would not 
have been fulfilled. The committee claimed 
for the Ragged Chu.ch and Chapel Union 
distinctive ition. be h um the score of 
adaptation — on the ound of success. 
Though much had been done during the last 
vam d years by the increase of churches and 
chapels to overtake the spiritual wants of the 
people, there was little improvement in the 
average attendance in places of worship. 
The toiling myriads of the industrial classes 
and casually-employed poor were still to be 
found outside, rather than inside, the walls of 
their sanctuaries. Despite theatre services, it 
was to be feared that more than a million of 
those who might attend the house of God were 
regularly absent. How to combat that growing 
aversion to the ordinances of religion was a 
question which remained unsoly In some 
parts, where churches and chapels were 
sparsely attended, Mission Halls were full, 
and seemed more in favour with the multi- 
tude than recognised sanctuaries. Perhaps 
the greater freedom permitted, and the homely 
style of address adopted, rendered Ragged 
churches more acceptable to the very poor; 
and the conviction was deepened that to those 
extemporised institutions must they look for 
the remedy sought. The attendance had 
maintained the average of former years, and 
in some cases had largely increased. The 
reports from the different stations were full 
of interesting details, which were of great 
value as testimonies to the solidity and suc- 
cess of the enterprise upon which the com- 
mittee were embarked. A résumé of the 
work done at the various stations was then 
given. The receipts for the year had been 
£478 198. IId., and the expenditure £407 
168. 10d. Balance in hand, £12 3s. Id. 

The CHarrMAN said he felt ita very solemn 
thing when they, as workers in the Lord's 
vineyard, stood on that platform from time 
to time, to give an account of their steward- 
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ship. Wherever there was solemnity there 
could not be indifference, and therefore there 
must be earnestness in their gathering, and 
they need not be disco because they 
had not a full room that evening, for, 
though few, they were in earnest. If the 
income was small he would remind them of 
the thousands of immortal souls that even 
that little sum of money had enabled them to 
reach through that agency. It was twelve 
years ago since he first became acquainted 
with that society and spoke at one of its 
meetings, and his interest in it had deepened 
ever since. Many of them preferred the little 
Ra churches and chapels to the architec- 
tural structures, into which they could not 
expect the r and ignorant to enter and 
sit down with the society they met with 
there. How were they to hear the Gospel 
unless they could be invited in by such an 
agency as that, which preached the Gospel to 
them in those small structures. A witty 
canon once said that he would rather see 
souls uncanonically saved than canonically 
lost, and they must stand by that society and 
ry the hands of those who preach 
the 


of salvation. 

The v. R. G. BLI Wa, M.A., Rector of 
Spitalflelds, moved the adoption of the report 
and appointment of committee. He had great 
pleasure in taking part in that annual 
gathering, when they met to encourage one 
another in that work which was precious to 
their Lord and King, because it was His 
desire that the poor should have the Gospel 
preached to them. He believed that through 
the agents of that society many of oll ge 
were reached who would not be reac by 
any other instrumentality, and, therefore, 
he rejoiced in its work. That was a meet- 
ing of workers. He wag rather tired of 
conferences. It was pl t to attend 
them, but rather unpleasant to find all their 
workers running off to attend them, making 
it rather awkward for those who had to carry 
on the work. He believed that society was 
doing a very great work. He came from the 
east of London, which was one of the very 
best spheres for workers anywhere. Some 
people were never satisfied with their spheres, 
and to one gentleman who said he wanted 
a larger sphere he had suggested a hemis- 
phere. (Langhter.) They wanted workers 
who would stick to their work. There was 
a great work to be done in the east of Lon- 
don. At one of their rooms, which was used 
for Sunday services, they had a Saturday 
afternoon meeting for children, who hada 
choir to lead the singing, and all the work 
was carried on with the object of bringing 
the waifs and strays under kindly Chris- 
tian influence, and leading them to Christ. 
As a hial clergyman he thought they 
should always look upon those mission-halls 
as stepping-stones to their churches. He did 
not quite agree with the idea that the poor 
would not come into their churches, for they 

ly needed to know that they were welcome ; 
— te had for many years warred inst 
those people who would exclude them from 
the churches. He had been charged with 
making the church a den of thieves, but it 
was just that class of people that he wanted 
to reach, and if they could be assured of a 
hearty welcome, and be made to understand 
that they wished them to come to church 
because they desired their conversion, he 
believed they wouldcome. (Applause.) 

The Rev. W. P. Instzy, M.A. (Rector of 
Christ Church, Watney-street) seconded the 
resolution, although he felt that some re- 
marks in the report about the tendency of 
ecclesiasticul architecture in the direction of 
ornament and the improved services might 
apply to his church, which was not without 
ornamental decoration and musical service. 
Perhaps there was some reason for the con- 
demnation, for though there were persons 
who could be induced to attend such services 
as those, there were still many who would 
not attend any at all. There were some pur- 
poses in life for which it was possible to be 
over-educated, although he did not want to 
glorify ignorance at the expense of know- 
ledge, and there might be occasions and 
persons and places where the presence of a 
small amount of knowledge might succeed 
better than a large amount. He had heard 
an illiterate Scripture-reader pour forth a 
flood of eloquence, which compelled the 
attention of his auditors, and filled 
him with admiration, despite of his 
defective grammar and misplaced h's. 
He had often admired the direct 
way in which street preachers addressed their 
audiences, and had walked away feeling that 
some times there were better things than 
university d He had a mission-hall for 
those who did not care to attend church, 
and who felt that their ed clothes were 
out of place beside their well-dressed neigh- 
bours. They needed preachers and teachers 
who could use illustrations with which their 
audiences were familiar, and it was because 
that society assisted in supplying such 


preachers and teachers, and the places where 


| 


The Rev. G. M. Murrpnuy moved the follow- 
ing resolution :— 

That this meeting rejoices in the practical fal- 
filment of the Divine injunction to preach the 
Gospel to the poor, which is effected by means of 
the various mission and preaching stations in 
connection with the Union, and trusts that the 
committee may be enabled, by the liberality of 
the Christian public, greatly to extend their 
operations. 

He was glad to be there, because he wasa 
mortal enemy to rags. It was always an 
offence to him to see men and women with 
garments as if they had been taken in in part, 
and stitched together. But while there were 
rags they ought to be able to meet the 
necessities of those who wore them. If they 
wanted a big meeting they must have some 
sensational announcement; but in London 


there was no sensation about its poverty, 
misery, and ungodliness. People would go 
frantic about the blacks, and browns, and 
blues abroad, while they were heedless of the 
heathen at home. There was a great deal 
of sensationalism in to religious 
matters, and they ought to look the matter 
in the face, and try if they could not move the 
people to enjoy religious worship. He did not 
think working people objected to music, but 
that they liked homely music, and a good 
deal of it. Nor were they much afraid of the 
preaching being too high for them. If a man 
preached the Gospel of Christ they would 
understand it, and there was not a worki 
man in the slums of London who would no 
have listened to the preaching of Paul. They 
could understand tical works, and they 
could appreciate the Gospel if placed before 
them in a pleasant way. Preachers must get 
away from conventionalism, for the people 
were tired of that sort of thing. He had been 
at work in the South of London for many 
years, and his congregation had raised be- 
tween thirteen and fourteen hundred pounds 
for Christian effort of one kind and another. 
There was a very great deal of caste 9 


in the churches, which must be got rid o 


they could minister, that he had such pleasure 
in recommending it to their support. He 


was glad that it had had such a prosperovs 
year, especially in a time of depression, and 
he believed it would go on and prosper in the 
future as in the past, and that a rich harvest 
of workers to God’s honour and glory would 
be drawn to its ranks. (Applause.) 


Their churches should be little common- 


wealths, all classes mingling ether 
and listening to the Gospel of Christ. 
What was desired by that Union would be 
attained by opening unpretentious places for 
worship, but that could not be done without 
money, and as the cost of each of their stations 
only averaged about £4 10s.,it seemed a won- 
derful work being done at a wonderfully 
small cost. A soviety like that should be 
better supported, and he hoped it would be. 
He was gind to find that they did not bribe the 
people tocome to their meeting, for he believed 
it was a curse to the people to bribe them to 
come by free breakfasts or dinners. The people 
they did not want came, and those they wanted 
would not come, because of the stigma attach- 
ing to that bribery. At hischurch they had 
a collection at each meeting, and so beat 
back the charge that working people went to 
church for what they could get. And those 
collections had taught them habits of thrift. 

Captain J. Smiru seconded the resolution, 
which was adopted. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman was 
moved by the Rev. W. Trier, and seconded 
by the Rev. W. Freru, and adopted. The 
Rev. B. Cassi then closed the meeting with 
the benediction. 


— 


“A Cuurcu WiIrnour 4 NAux.“ —At a 
crowded meeting of Mr. Macrae’s congre- 
gation, in the Kinnsird Hall, on Tuesday 
night, Mr. Macrae, referring to a statement 
made at the Synod that they had left the 
United Presbyterian denomination and be- 
longed now to no denomination at all, said 
that so far as this was true he was glad of it. 
It would, of course, have been easy for them 
to assume a denominational name, but such 
names were far too numerous already, and he 
hoped they would be able to get on without 
one. He would rather they were known by 
character and Christian —— than by a 
name. Better be the nameless man in 
Scripture who cast devils out than the man 
who, with a name, had let the devil in and 
betrayed the Master. The first disciples 
were called Christians. He hoped their 
ambition would be to deserve that name, and 
to seek no other. He would be glad if the 
absence of any sectarian name helped them 
to recognise the brotherhood of all in the 
various denominations and outside of them, 
who had in them the spirit of Christ—who, 
with or without Church names, loved God 
and sought the good of their fellow-creatures. 
He thought a Church, to answer the Divine 
idea of its nature and pur „should be such 
that no good man would be shut out, and no 
bad man abandoned.—Aberdeen Herald. 

Tux will of the Rev. Alexander Raleigh, D. D. 
late of 27, Ladbroke-grove, who died on April 19 
last, was proved on the 7th inst. by Mr. Samuel 
Raleigh, the brother, the Hon. Lord Adam Gif- 
ford, Mr. John Gifford, and Mr. Thomas Raleigh, 
the nephew, the acting executors; the personal 
estate being sworn under £12,000. The testator 
bequeaths to his executors nineteen guineas 
each; to his wife, Mrs. Mary Raleigh, his fur- 
niture, plate, and other household effects ; and 
the resi! 1e of his real and personal estate is to 
be held upon trust for his wife for life, if she so 
long continue his widow, she maintaining and 
educating any child of his under age and un- 
married, and then forall his children and the 


children of any deceased child as his wife durin 


widowhood shall appoint, and in default of suc 
appointment to his children. 


THE ABORIGINES PROTECTION 
SOCIETY. 


Fux annual meeting of the Aborigines Pro- 
tection society was held, on Wednesday even- 
ing, at the Devonshire House Hotel, Bishops- 
gate-street Without. There was a 
attendance. Mr. Wm. Fowler, M.P., pre- 
sided, and was —— by several other 
Members of the House of Commens and a 
large number besides of the more influential 
friends of the society. 

The Secretary, Mr. F. W. Cuesson, read 
the annual report, the major portion of 
which was devoted toa review of the South 
African question, and of the society's action 
in relation thereto, during the last twelve 
months. In referring to the Zulu settlement, 
the committee expressed a hope that Zulu- 
land might be preserved as a native State, 
and the civilisation of its inhabitants pro- 
moted by moral and peaceful agencies. They 
considered that the nation owed a great act 
of erase t the Zulus, and urged that 
the Governmeui should, as a first instalment, 
liberate Cetewayo and restore him to bis own 
country. A recent interview which a Zulu 
embassy had had with Bishop Colenso showed 
that the Zulus generally did not even now 
know what evil either they or their King had 
done which justified the invasion of their 
country, and that they followed Cetewayo in 
his exile with their sympathy. In discussing 
the question of native policy in the C 
Colony, the committee remarked that ‘sir 
Bartle Frere was unquestionably the most 
formidable opponent the society had ever 
been called upon to encounter in South 
Africa. They specially condemned the new 
Vagrancy Law, which gave a dangerous 
power to justices of the peace to subject 
natives to imprisonment and hard labour. 
Cases of great hip had occurred under 
this law, one of which was the imprisonment 
of a native minister of the Free Church of 
Scotland for travelling without a pass. The 
confiscation of Moirosi’s country was pro- 
tested against as an act of injustice to the 
Basutos, to whom it belonged, and the pro- 
disarming of that tribe, whose loyalty 

never been challenged, was emphatically 
condemned as being calculated to provoke 
another native rising. 

The CHAIRMAN expressed regret at the 
unavoidable absence of his honoured relative, 
the Member for the City of London, for 
although they sat on opposite sides of the 
House they were both ardent in support of 
the society. He felt bound to express his 
sense of the gravity and the danger of the 
situation in which South Africa was now 
placed, and to enter his protest against the 
cruelty and injustice to which the people of 
that country had been subjected—people who 
were unable to tect themselves from the 
mighty power of Lagland. As for the Zulu 
war, he never felt himself so dis in his 
life as an Englishman as when he read the 
accounts of t campaign. He had found 
it difficult for a long time to ascertain clearly 
the real cause of the war. He had at last 
come to the conclusion that it was owing to 
the peculiar constitution of the mind of the 
Chief Commissioner, and to a scare to which 
that gentleman had fallen a victim. He 
thought that great honour was due to Bishop 
Colenso for the manner in which he had 
spoken out on this subject. (Applause.) 

Mr. Firtru, M.P., moved the adoption of 
the report. He expressed his great interest 
in the subject of which the report treated, 
and testified to the necessity of such a society 
as the one whose operations it recorded. As 
for the late war in Zululand, and the cir- 
cumstances which led to it, he believed no 
civilised nation would dare to treat another 
civilised nation in such a way as we had 
treated the people of South Africa, and he 
denounced in strong terms the policy under 
which such a treatment was possible. 


The adoption of the report was seconded by 
Mr. Latmonun Gude, a native barrister 
from Calcutta. The other speakers were Mr. 
G. Palmer, M.P., Dr. Humphry Sandwith, 
Lieutenant-General Sir J. E. Alexander, and 
Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur, M.P. 


A deputation from the Aborigines Pro- 
tection Society will wait upon Lord Kimberley 
this afteroon to protest against Sir Bartle 
Frere’s native policy in South Africa. The 
deputation will be introduced by Mr. Froude, 
and will ask for the appointment of a Royal 
Commission. 


Rerormep Episcora, Cuurcu.—In ad- 
dition to the sum of one hundred guineas 

resented to Bishop Gregg, of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church, by the members of his 
congregation at Trinity Church, Southend, 
Essex, on April 23rd, the second anni- 
versary of the opening of that building, a 
further sum of £1,200 has since been pre- 
sented by a gentleman (member of his congre- 
gation), thereby removing the remaining debt 
whi:h has existed thereon. These amounts, 
with a further sum of £1,312, contributed to- 
wards \ arious objects by the members of this 
congregation, show a total of £2,617 raised 
since Easter, 1879, by this church, in a small 
sea-side town in Eesex. We have in these 
facts clear proof of the estimate in which the 
Reformed Church is held in Southend, where, 
as being the first Reformed Episcopal Church 
in England, it is best known, and where it has 
been most assailed. 


— 4 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


Ar the opening of the fifty-fifth anniversary 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, the members and friends assembled 
for Divine worship in Essex-street Chapel, 
Strand, at eleven o’clock. The earlier por- 
tion of the service was conducted by the Rev. 
Charles H. Wellbeloved, of York; and the 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Richard A. 
Armstrong, B.A., of Nottingham. The annual 
meeting was then held for transaction of 
the business of the association. The chair 
was taken at half-past one by the president, 
Mr. David Martineau. The principal feature 
of the a was a discussion on the ques- 
tion o Discstablishment, to which reference 
is made in another column. A resolution 
strongly in favour of the Burials Bill was 
— and Mr. C. H. James, M. P. for Mer- 
thyr, was elected president for the ensuing 
year. The report, read by the secretary, 
the Rev. H. Ierson, M.A., showed that a 
considerable amount of work had been 
done —— the year in the distribution of 
the publications of the society, and the sup- 
port of prison churches in all parts of the 
country. Reference was made to the recent 
deputation to the Unitarian Churches of 
Hungary on the occasion of their tercen- 
tenary meeting, and also to the celebrations 
* — the country of the centenary of 
Dr. Channing’s birth. In the course of the 
proceedi t was stated that a legacy of 
£5,000 had been left to the association by 
the late Mr. Thomas Wrigley, formerly H 
Sheriff of Lancashire—On Thursda 0 
conference was held in Eesox- street C l, 
when the Rev. Professor J. Enastlin-Car- 
penter, M.A., of Manchester New College, 
Gordon-square, delivered an address upon 
the treatment of social and political morals 
in the pulpit. Amongst the speakers were 
the Rev. A. N. Blatchford, of Preston; Rev. 
Dr. R. L. Collier, of Bradford; Mr. P. W. 
Clayden; Rev. H. W. Crosskey, of Bir- 
mingham; Rev. H. 8. 3 r. Herbert 
Bramley, of Sheffield ; the Rev. H. 
W. Ferris, of Norwich. At four o'clock in 
the afternoon there was a collation at the 
Star and Garter Hotel, Richmond, Mr. David 
Martineau in the chair. There was a very 
numerous attendance. The toast of The 
Queen having been given, the chairman 
delivered an — in which he gave some 
interesting reminiscences of a visit which he 
recently paid to the United States, with es- 
reference to the progress of the col- 
in the Far West, and “YAY eye | 
further hopefulness with respect to the wor 
of the association. He adverted, also, to the 
effort to promote free religious ht in the 
English Universities. Dr. R. Laird Collier, 
late of Boston, U.S., proposed Prosperity to 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion,“ to which the Rev. H. Ierson responded, 
and the company soon afterwards separated. 


— — 


THE FRIENDS’ “YEARLY MEETING.” 


Tus annual meeting of the Society of Friends 
in Great Britain commenced ite sittings on 
Wednesday, May 19, Mr. r Stacey Gibson 
(of Saffron Walden) in the chair. 


The first eubiject of deliberation was the oor- 
respondence with the associated branches of the 
Society in Ireland, Cana la, and the United 
States, including, in the latter country, the 
‘Yearly Mectings of New England, New York, 
Baltimore, Ohio, North Carolina, Indiana, lows, 
Kansas, &c. These communications indicate — 
cially amo the Western American end’, 
a very and energetic exerciao of religions 
and philanthropic activity. The Indiana branch 
of the society, which contains about as many 
— ite intelligen A Ae 2d — 2 — 

* n ental committees, 
re to home and — 1 

0 0 ae negro n races, 
the advocacy of the questions of Peace and Tem- 
perance, the preparation and distribution of 
religious t , and other useful objects, thus 
exemplifying, ina very practical manner, a sen- 
tence in the Indiana correspondence to the effect 
that every truly living Church must prove its 
faith by works of evangelisation and philan- 
thropy. It was mentioned that, in connection 
with the Indiana branch, there is a Mexican 
mission at Matamoras, on the borders of Mexico 
and Texas. numbering one hundred Friends. 
There are also some associated ere of negro 
Friends in Arkansas. Thesubject of higherand 
st denominational Education claims much 
attention amongst the American Friends. Al- 
though they are all taxed for the support of 
the national undenominationa] schools, yet they 
find the tendencies of the mixed association 
in these institutions, together with the absence 
of definite religious instruction, so perilous to 
the best interests of the young Friends, that, in 
addition, these American branches of the socie 
voluntarily tax themselves for the erection an 
maintenance of a number of large denomina- 
tional boarding-schools and colleges, as at Kar!- 
ham College (Indiana), Penn College, Swarth- 
more, and Haverford Colleges 1 — 
West Town School (Pa.), Rhode Island Board- 
ing-school, at Providence, and other similar 
institutions. It is found that this combina- 
tion of higher education, with a distinctly ro- 
ligious training, is very valuable in checkin 
tendencies to sceptiviam on the one hand, — 
uncha:itable narrowness on the other. 


The branches of the Society in North Carolina 
and in hansas were senasted to be in a promis- 
ing condition, but to be impeded in their pro- 
gress by the poverty of many of their members. 
In one district in Kansas, where there are no 
forests, there are a considerable number of 
Friends who reside in caves, and at least two 


meetings for worship are held in such 
caves. Subscriptions in aid of these poor 
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Friends were agreed to by their English 
ofthe ES lish or h reports th be 
nglish or home en came be- 

f-re the meeting, and it was encouraging to hear 
from one county after another throughout the 
kingdom, statements indicating sincere Chris- 
tian earnestness on the part of the local mem- 
bers of the Society. Two counties, Lancashire 
and Durham, reported that they had recently 
devoted increaséd attention to the religious 
oversight of their younger members during the 
riod of life after leaving school. Such young 
Friends have been gathered in groups of about 
twelve, and have had affectionately brought 
be‘ore them their individual responsibilities in 
relation to the solemn duties of life and the 
gifts of Divine Grace, and also their 9 
as members of a Christian Church. r. Arthur 
Pease (M.P. for Whitby) made some instractive 
remarks as to the importance of more definite 
efforts by the Friends in this direction, in order 
to secure to their young men and young women 
the religions benefits which are aimed at in the 
Church of England by confirmation, and in the 
Methodist Churches by the valuable oversight 
and individualisation of small class meetings. 
The subject of the duties of the “ elders’ of 
the society also claimed some serious attention 
by the Yearly Meeting. A desire was expressed 
t a more practical and expanded view of the 
fanctions of this office of elder might be 
more generally adopted by the Friends than in 
the past generation. and that they, together 
with the overseers, might not, as formerly, 
restrict themselves to a mere vigilance over the 
sOundness of the ministry. but avail themselves 
of their special opportunities of usefulness for 
the sympathetic encou ment an I help of the 
flock, both you and older, and also by the 
extension kindly notice to individuals and 
the exercise of hospitality. Allusion was made 
to the binding influences of the pleasant social 
gatherings, which were so common at Quar- 


torly and Monthly Meeting gatherings of 
the Friends in the old coaching s, of slower 
travel and longer local tarriances, in these 


times of railway swiftness and hurry. It was 
hoped that the elders in particular might seek 
to devise and exemplify attempts to increase this 
social — my t the ~ rye of 1 4 
ciety, and also t ey mig especial y - 
vate the kindly and sympathetic graces 80 
essential to al) church prosperity, in acoordance 
with the Avostle’s allusion to the value of such 
sympathy in Christian commaunions, when he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ For though ye have ten thousand 
instructors in Christ, yet have ye not many 
fathers. It is paterna! sympathy that all the 
Churches need, far more than the offices of the 
—— teachers and preachers, such as those of 
whom St. Paul could say that they were 
merely able to admonish one another, a very 
easy and common function, apart from the ele- 
ment of kind] ro and feeling. 

Mr. Richa 1 Rutter, of Newcastle, made 
some excellent observations as to the importance 
to ministers, as well as all other Christians, of 
the private visitation of the sick, the poor, and 
the lonely. He remarked that there are some 
special dangers to those ministers who merely 
preach to numbers, and that always there seems 
to be somewhat of a demoralising tendency in 
the influence of large nambers and tions 
of persons. Hence humble sympathising efforts 
at individualisation must also be cherished. 
(Mr. Rutter is himself a valued minister, per- 
haps second to none in the Society, for true 
spiritual depth, intellectual power, and practical 
common sense.) 

The annual statistics of the Society of Friends, 
as presented to th» yearly meeting, show a net 
in: r e of 183 members during the year. There 
are in Great Britain, 14,894 members of the 
Society. These, with the 2,938 Friends in Ire- 
land, show the total numerical strength of the 
denomination in the British Isles to be 17,832. 
But there are, in addition, 5,660 attenders of the 

meeting-houses of the Society, who are not 
yet admitted into membership. About 40 
attenders have recently been admitted into 
full membership at a rural meeting in Radnor- 
shire named Pales; but many or most of these 
are the deacendants of old Quaker families in 
that district. During the year there have been, 
amongst the Friends in Great Britain, 283 deaths 
and 235 births, 297 new mombers have been ad- 
mitted, whilst 70 members have been excom- 
municated (‘‘ disowned "’) or have resigned their 
1 some also have emigrated. There 
are about 100 Friends scattered over New Zea- 
land, 200 in Australia and Tasmania, and a few 
in Natal and Cape Colony, in Sout! Africa. 
One or two of the London meeting - of Friends 
have of late years adopted the usefal plan of 
preparing fraternal messages and counsel, in 
manuscript to be sent separately, and with the 
signatures of a number of old naintances, to 
some of these distant and often ieolated brethren 
and sisters on the other side of the globe. Such 
a course might, with advantage, be more gene- 
rally adopted. 

Nearly the whole of one day was devoted toa 
discussion on the general condition and pros- 
pects of the Society, and much valuable thought 
was oxpressed by many speakers. Mr. Isaac 
Brown, of Kendal, impressed it upon the as- 
sembly that any Christian church, or individual 
member, to be in a healthy condition, must be 
characterised by a practical zeal to diffuse the 
knowledge ani blessings of Christ's grace 
amongst those around. Also that true spiritual 
guidance can only be expected in conjanction 
with a diligent use of those means of gro 
and of instruction which the Holy Spirit has 
Himself ordained and blessed, and, in . 


ticular, the prayerful searching of the Bible. 


These counsels were timely. And, in connection 
with them, it may be mentioned that, at one of 
the London meetings of Friends, on the previous 
Sanday, it had been remarked, in relation to 
the same subject, that there is a strict 
economy of spiritual instruction, as was illus- 
trated in the case of Cornelius the Centurion. 
God had a special message for him, and could 
have given it by immediate inward revelation. 
But, no. An angel was sent, but merely to 
refer the Centurion to St. Peter: “he shall 
tell thee what thon oughtest to do.“ So, now. 
God gives spiritual impulses to good men. But 
these are not to take the place of the Holy 
Scriptares, which are already dictated by the 
Holy Spirit. It is still send for Peter, or 


„read St. Paul,“ or search the words of the 
Saviour.”’ Spiritual guidance implies spiritual 
industry, with common-sense and spiritual eco- 
nomy. does not 8 men mechanically 
or 1 or like the hands of a clock - 
face, but in ect harmony with the Divine 
laws of intellect, of heart and of science. 


Mr. Fielden Thorp, of York, added some use- 
ful advice as to the universal duty of family de- 
votion, and the individual and real responsibility 
of the head of each household to lead his family 
nearer to God, and not, by criminal timidity or 
sloth, to withhold from them the counsels, the 
example, and the incitements needfui to induce 
erg to know and accept their heavenly Father's 

ove. 

Several speakers expressed alarm at the scep- 
tical of modern literature. But, in 
reply, it was pointed out thet no merely precau- 
tionary care, or authoritative prohibitions, are 
sufficient to guard against this danger, because 
even the most respectable iodicals and re- 
views, as for example, the Nineteenth Century, 
contain, at times, articles as avowedly atheistic 
as the writings of Thomas Paine and other in- 
fidels. Such journals reach almost every library 
table. The only effectual counteractive, it was 
urged, is the clear and constant presentation of 
the fandamental truths of Divine grace, and 
especially the paramount claims of Him who has 
shed His own most precious blood to win the 
willing loyalty of grateful souls. 

The same principle was mentioned by several 
speakers as being the only effectual guide in re- 
gard to recreations and indulgences, such as 
the dance, the theatre, or the oratorio. No hard 
and fast line can be laid down. The safest and 
strongest rule is the habitual self-application, in 
all such cases, of the in airy Does my indul- 
gence, in this direction, tend to separate myself 
or others from the love and conscious presence 
of my gracious God and Saviour? ”’ 

There are usually present at the English 
„early Meeting ’’ gatherings several ministers 
from America; but this year there is only one such 
visitor—Mrs. Watson, a lady whose unaffected 
humility and quiet simplicity are comparatively 
free from that tinge of unpleasant dogmatism and 
harsh masculinity which too frequently charac- 
terise American lady speakers, both amongst 
the Friends and other bodies. Her remarks 
bear the impress of true Christian experience, 
and are illustrated by homely, yet instructive 
references. For instance, in oneof her sermons 
on the need of special humility and Divine 
communion after ministerial or philanthropic 
efforts, she observed that every cup or in 
needs to be washed after being used, adding, 
„We women know this very well. But she 
gave it a useful spiritual application. She also 
spoke of the gradual and patient dealings of God 
with His people, saying that He usually calls 
them even to the greatest services for Him, only 
by degrees, step by step, and, further, that the 

rformance even of great services for God is, 
in gen ral, of gradual accomplishment, stage by 
stage and day by day. 

Several interesting memoirs of deceased 
Friends were read, and, amongst them, one re- 
lating to Mr. John Eliott, who, during two re- 
cent years, was Mayor of Liskeard, in Corn- 
wall. It was mentioned that, having served the 
Lord in his youth, he had experienced His faith- 
fulness to the end of life. It was also stated 
that, although a man of deep spirituality, he 
had believed it to be his duty to engage actively 
in municipal and political affairs. Some Friends, 


and municipal influence, so large'y shared, at 
the present time, by the Society of Friends, 
which, although one of the very smallest of 
sects, numerically, is now represented in Parlia- 
ment by ten MP's and by twelve other M. P. 
(ex-Friends) who were born and trained in the 
society. Many aldermen and town councillors, 
in various localitios, are also Friends. The 
present Mayor of Leeds (Mr. George Tatham) is 
a consistent and conscientions member of this 
body. So was Mr. John King, recently Mayor 
of chester. Another Friend, Sir John Bar- 
rington, was lately Lord Mayor of Dublin. 
Such prominent influence, possessed by this 
little Society, indicates great energy amongst its 
members, ap energy whose source must be traced 
to the special clearness with which the Friends 
inculcate upon their young people the duty of a 
responsible use of life and of its opportunities of 
public and private usefulness. The Friend holds 
that no earthly superior can come between his 
individual soul and God, so as to relieve him of 
any of this inalienable responsibility. An earnest 
desire was expressed, in the Yearly Meeting. 
that those of its members who hold conspicuous 
public itions may discharge their duties in 
an humble and godly spirit, seeking, above all 
things, to manifest hearty — | to the King 
of kings, and practically to regard, as ever par. 
amount, the aims of tae Divine goodness on 
their individual allegiance. 


A memorial in favour of the recall of Sir 
Bartle Frere has been prepared, and has been 
already signed by a considerable number cf 
Members on the Liberal side of the House. 


Me. Srunozoxs's ORPHANAGE AND COL- 
LEGE.— Many of our readers will have noticed 
that the late Mrs. Tyson, of Upper Norwood, 
whose will has just been proved, leaves £40,000 
to be divided between Mr. Spurgeon's han- 
age and College. This statement, which has 
been widely reported, we t to say is mis- 
leading. o £25,000 which is left for the 
Stockwell Orpbanage is subject to nine annu- 
ties; hence a quarter of a century may elapse 
before the whole of the money falls into the 
treasury of the Orphanage. The residue of Mrs. 
Tyson's estate, which was to be given to the 
Pastor's College, unfortunately will be lost to 
that institation by the Statute of Mortmain, this 
clause of the will having been inserted within 
twelvemonths of the testator's death. We might 
mention that the foundation-stones of Mr. 


Spurgeon’s new Orphanage for Girls at Stock- 
well will be laid on the occasion of the fele 
towards the end of June. Mrs. Spurgeon will, 
it is expected, lay the memorial- tone of one of 
the houses, which is to cost 1,00, and will be 
the joint gift of Mr. Spurgeon aud Messrs. Pass- 
more and Alabaster. 


in connection with this, alluded to the political | 


EPITOME OF NEWS. 
DOMESTIC. 
Her Majesty, accompanied by Princess 
Beatrice and the Princesses Victoria and 
Elizabeth of Hesse, arrived at Balmoral at 
three o’clock on Saturday afternoon. 

The Court is expected to remain in Scotland 
for five or six weeks. 

Her Majesty completed the sixty-first 
year of her age on Monday. The official 
celebration will take place on Saturday next. 

Prince Leopold has arrived at Quebec. He 
was received by the Princess Louise and the 
Marquis of Lorne. 

The Gazette announces that the Duke of 
Edinburgh has been made a Knight of St. 
Patrick for his services in superintending the 
distribution of Irish Relief Funds. 

The ceremony of laying the two foundation 
stones of Truro Cathedral was performed by 
the Prince of Wales on Tuesday afternoon, 
in the presence of the Princess, Prince Albert 
Victor, and Prince George. One stone was 
laid with masonic rites and the other with 
religious ceremonies, at which the Bishops 
of Truro and Exeter officiated. At the sub- 
sequent dinner, laid for two-thousand persons, 
in the Market Hall, the Prince and Princess 
of Wales were enthusiastically received, and 
the former expressed his t gratification 
at all he had witnessed and his very earnest 
hope for the successful and speedy completion 
of the noble work they had that day inaugu- 
rated. The Earl of Mount Edgcumbe pre- 
sided at the dinner, and the Lord Mayor of 
London, who is a native of Truro, wasamong 
the guests. A review of the local volunteers, 
a display of fireworks, and a military concert 
concluded the festivities. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales have in- 
timated their intention to visit the Home for 
Little Boys at Farningham during the 
summer. 

Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, on his elevation 
to the Upper House, will take the title of 
Lord Brabourne of Brabourne. 

Mr. Cowper-Temple’s title will be Lord 
Mount-Temple, derived from Viscount Pal- 
merston's estate in Ireland. 

Her Majesty has approve'l the appointment 
of Viscount Enfield to be First Civil Service 
Commissioner without salary. 

Several members of the Liberal party 
intend to ask the Prime Minister to bring 
the weight of the English Government to 
bear upon the Dean of Westminster to 
induce him to reconsider his decision with 
regard to the proposed monument to the late 
Prince Imperial in Westminster Abbey. 

The first meet of the Coaching Club took 
place in Hyde Park on Saturday, in the pre- 
sence of a large number of spectators. Thirty- 
one teams assembled and drove through the 
Park, the greater number proceeding to the 
Orleans Club at Twickenham. 

Cardinal Newman arrived at Oxford on 
Saturday afternoon. He was entertained at 
dinner by the president and fellows of Trinity 
College, after which a conrersazione was given 
in the college gardens, which were illuminated 
with the lime light. His eminence preached 
on Sunday morning at the Roman Catholic 


chapel in St. Giles’s, and gave a second ad- 


dress at the same place in the evening. 
Cardinal Newman was entertained on Mon- 
day bythe Provostand Fellows at Oriel Col- 
lege at breakfast. 

Professor Ansted, the geologist, died on 
Thursday, at the age of sixty-six. He gra- 
duated at Jesus College, Cambridge, as a 
wrangler in 1836, and was elected a Fellow 
of his college. In 1840 he was appointed to 
the professorship of geology in King’s Col- 
lege, London, and subsequently became lec- 
turer on geology at Addiscombe College, and 
at the Civil Engineering College, Putney. 
About the same time he was made assistant 
secretary to the Geological Society, whose 
quarterly journal he edited for many years. 

Earl Cowper, the Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, has subscribed £500 to the Mansion 
House Fund for the relief of Irish distress. 
He expresses a hope that the worst of the 
distress is now over, and that the harvest 
will be prosperous. 

Mr. Beresford-Hope has given notice of his 
intention to oppose Sir T. Chambers’s Bill to 
legalise marriage with a deceased wife's sister. 
As an amendment to the motion for the 
second reading he will propose that the Bill 
be referred to a Royal Commission to inquire 
and report upon the law of marriage in rela- 
tion to the degrees of consanguinity and 
affinity in the various countries of Europe 
and the States of America. 

Mr. Parnell and Mr. R. Power had an 
interview on Friday with the Conservative 
whips, with a view tosecure the exclusive use 
of the two first benches below the gangway at 
the Opposition side of the House for the 
“active section“ of the Home Rule party. 
They were not, however, successful, and the 
utmost concession they could get was the 
offer of the uninterrupted use of the two 
second benches below the gangway. 


Ihe average price of wheat last week was | 


44s. Sd. per quarter; that of barley 32s. 8d. 
per quarter; and that of oats 25s. 5d. per 
quarter. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made on 
Saturday to revive the land agitation in 
county Meath. The collapse of that agita- 
tion is now very evident, hopes in the coun- 
try having begun to revive. During last 


week the continued drought created all m:? 


but there is reported from different districts 


a good amount of seasonable rain on Sunday, 
and Ireland is, at least, in consequence, a 
month nearer to harvest than was the case 
at this time last year. There is very little, if 
any, ground for the panic statements which 
are being made in some quarters as to the 
possible future condition of the country, nor 
are the farmers at all in the bad spirits as to 
their position which is occasionally repre- 
sented. 

„Atlas says in the World :—“ The publi- 
cans will probably discover that their success 
in throwing out Sir W. Harcourt was the 
most 5 victory they ever won. The Home 

as decided to incorporate, in the 
Bill renewing the Ballot Act, a clause closing 
public-houses on polling-days; and he has 
been led to this conclusion mainly by his ex- 
periences at Oxford. It is believed that the 
adoption of such a provision would greatly 
conduce to order and purity at elections. 
Everyone will admit that the British elector, 
when he records his vote, ought to be sober, 
and the closing of public-houses on the day of 
the election would undoubtedly tend to secure 
the result. The clause will be fiercely resisted 
by the publicans, but the present House of 
Commons will not trouble itself much with 
the protests and complaints of the beer 
interest. 

At the Mansion House on Monday, there 
being neither charge nor summons for hearing, 
a most unusual circumstance considering that 
forty-eight hours had elapsed since the last 
sitting of the Court, Mr. Alderman Finnis 
who had attended to preside, was, in accord- 
ance with custom, presented with a pair of 
white kid gloves. 

To avoid misapprehension with reference 
to the Ministerial dinners on Saturday, in 
honour of the Queen’s birthday, the Daily 
News is requested to state that Mr. Gladstone 
will give two dinners that night, one as First 
Lord of the Treasury at No. 10, Downing- 
street, the other as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer at No. 12, Downing-street. As Mr. 
Gladstone is unable to preside personally 
over the latter, he has asked Lord F. Caven- 
dish to do duty for him in this respect. 

In the division in the House of Commons 
on Sir Drummond Wolff's motion 170 Conser- 
vatives voted in the minority with about 
thirty Home Rulers, the balance being made 
up of English Liberals. About fifteen Home 
Rulers and no Conservatives voted with the 
Government. No prominent Liberals voted 
in the minority. Sir J. McKenna, Mr. 
O'Donnell, Mr. T. Sullivan, Mr. Redmond, 
and Dr. Lyons voted with the Government ; 
Mr. O'Connor Power, Mr. O’Shau hnessy, 
Mr. Finigan, Colonel Colthurst, — others 
with the minority. Mr. Parnell did not vote. 
About fifty Liberal members present at the 
debate did not vote on either side. 

A deputation from the London School Board 
waited on Friday upon the Vice-President 
of the Council on Education (Mr. Mundella, 
M. P.) to ask for an alteration of the rules, 
whereby the School Boards all through the 
country would be able to group the pupil 
teachers ether in centres, and have educa- 
tion in the higher branches given to them by 
outside teachers, or persons to be paid 
specially for teaching. Sir Charles Red 
having explained the objects of the deputa- 
tion, Mr. Mundella, M.P., in reply, said that 
at Liverpool, where the system of grouping 
had been tried, very good results had en- 
sued. He promised the subject should have 
his early and careful attention. 

The stern of a vessel, supposed to be the 
Atalanta, has been picked up on the Irish 
coast and submitted to the superintendent of 
Devon port Dock , to be examined and re- 
ported upon. The Admiralty has offered a 
reward of £200 to the first person who gives 
such information as may lead to any definite 
knowledge being obtained of the cause or 
locality of the loss of the Atalanta, or who 
finds the first traces of any part of her hull or 
equipment. 

It has been decided that a searching inquiry 
will be made into the loss of the Atalanta. 
Most probably, it will be at Portemouth ; and 
it is believed that the inquiry will be an open 
one. 

The National Thrift Committee held a 
meeting at the Mansion House on Monday 
under the presidency of Lord Derby. After 
some discussion it was resolved to appoint a 
deputation to wait on the First of the 
Treasury and the Postmaster-General to urge 
the importance of increasing the number of 
Post-office savings-banks, and the expediency 
of reducing the minimum and increasing the 
maximum of deposits, and also of offering 
facilities for the investment of small sums in 
the public securities through the Post-office. 

At a meeting of the Birmingham Town 
Council on Tuesday, the Mayor, Councillor 
Richard Chamberlain, read the following 
letter from his brother, the Right Hon. J. 
Chamberlain, M.P., the President of the 
Board of Trade :— 

„My dear Mayor,—Having accepted new 
duties and responsibilities in connection with 
the Government of the country, I find myself 
compelied to tender my resignation as a mem- 
ber of the Town Council and Alderman of the 
Borough of Birmingham. In taking this step, 


which I do not without some reluctance after 


the long and close relations which I have had 
with the Corporation, I desire, through you, to 
express to my colleagues my continued sense of 
the importance and value of te work in which 
they are engaged, and my gratitude to them for 
the kindness and support which I have always 
received at their hands. I shall ever look back 
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with pride and pleasure to my association with 
municipal enterprise, and shall retain the 
warmest sentiments of respect and esteem for 
those with whom I have laboured so | and 
so pleasantly, and to whom I have been indebted 
for such constant and generous consideration. 
—Believe me, my dear Mayor, yours faithfully, 
“J, CHAMBERLAIN. 

The municipal werk of the right hon. gentle- 
man was eulogistically referred to by various 
members of the Council, and after a resolu- 
tion to the same effect had been carried 
unanimously, the Mayor was without oppo- 
sition elected to fill the vacant Aldermanship. 

The Union Company’s steamer Nyanza, 
which has arrived at Plymouth, had among 
her passengers Captain Wait, five officers, 
and twenty-six of the crew of the steamship 
American, and Messrs. Levy, senior and 
junior, and Mr. Dedicke, who were passen- 
gers on the same ship. According to an 
account given by the passengers, when the 
Coanza, by which the passengers of the 
American’s two boats were picked up, struck 
on the rocks, in order to save the passengers 
and crew, the ship was run ashore near Mele- 
mera Bay. Some boats were launched from 
the wreck, very much against the wishes of 
Captain Keane. The passengers rushed to 
the boats, and in spite of advice and some 
attempt to stop them, lowered one. In this 
was Mr. Paterson, of the Cape Legislature. 
It was no sooner launched t it dropped 
astern, coming in contact with the Senegal’s 
propeller, and was cut completely in two. It 
is thought Mr. Paterson must have been 
struck by the propeller, as he sank before 
assistance could reach him. Eventually some 
of the passengers were landed and taken to a 
farmhouse, while others were taken on to 
Las Palmas, where some of the shore people 
robbed the men of their kits, and others lost 
their 2 The Spanish authorities, how- 
ever, did all that was possible to aid the 
wrecked ple. Nearly all the crew were 
attacked nay ee fever at the same time, and 
when the Madeira left twenty passengers 
were lying ill at Madeira, unable either to 
proceed or return home. Those who have 
come back in the Nyanza have now recovered. 
When the Senegal struck the rock there were 
four captains on board—the captains of the 
Senegal and American, and two others belong- 
ing to steamers running on the African coast. 

The Howard Association, having this week 
addressed the Home Secretary on the urgent 
need for further legislative endeavours to 
diminish the excessive overcrowding of the 
poor in various districts, Sir William Har- 
court has replied by a letter in which he 
says :—‘‘The subject will occupy a large 
share of my care and attention.” 

Admiral Sir W. King Hall presided over a 
meeting of the London Anti - Vivisection 
Society, held at Willis’s Rooms on Friday. 
Resolutions were passed condemning the 
practice of vivisection as useless, and deciding 
on the presentation of a petition to Parlia- 
ment, asking for the re of the Act per- 
mitting it. 

FOREIGN. 


M. Martel has definitely resigned the 
position of President of the French Senate 
in consequence of impaired health. M. Léon 
Say has been chosen to succeed him. He 
— over the course. M. Jules Simon, 
though supported by M. Dufaure and some 
half-dozen of the Left Centre dissidents, was 
abandoned by M. Laboulaye and the bulk of 
that up, which numbers about 27, and 
for y retired from the contest. The 
Right, to the number of 121, voted blank. 
M. Léon Say obtained 147; M. Leroyer, 4; 
M. Pelletan, 2; M. Jules Simon, 1; and M. 
Gavardie, 1. 

It is thought that M. Waddington will be 
appointed Ambassador to England in place 
of M. Say. = 

It has . repeatedly and recently said in 
Paris that Mr. Gladstone had positively 
rejected M. Léon Say’s overture about the 
wine duties. There is, however, very great 
exaggeration in that statement, to say the 
least. The negotiations had hardly began 
when M. Léon Say suddenly returned to 
Paris to look after the Presidenc 


with other things. 


The République Francaise entirely approves | American Secretary of State that Lord 
the English policy foreshadowed in the | Granville has req 
Speech, so far as concerns the rectification of | tions to convey to the . 
the Greek and Montenegrin frontiers, which ment the sincere aud cordial thanks of Her 
demand immediate settlement; but other Majesty's Government for the Constellation’s 
No doubt | cargo of provisions, which, besides being an 
that is no | aid to the Irish people in their time of afflic- 


matters it thinks may wait. 
Turkey is incurably sick, but that 
reason why its physicians should kill it forth- 
with and open a perilous succession. It 
believes Mr. Gladstone, with the responsi- 
bility of office, will be in no hurry to say the 
time has come to banish the Turks to Asia, 
bag and baggage.” 

The Prince de Ligne, for many years Presi- 


dent of the Belgian Senate, died on Thurs- | 


He occupied Message accompanying the document, asks | 


day morning, in his 77th year. | 
a very distinguished position in Belgian 
society, and at the time of the Revolution of 
1830 there was some thought of offering him 
the Crown. Bits 
The elections to the Belgian provincial 
councils were held on Monday, aud were, on 
the whole, favourable to the Lilerals. The 


Catholic candidates were returned at Louvain | 


and the Liberals at Arlon, Nivelles, Ardenne, 
and Eghezée. 
chosen. 


necessary, 


of the for Mr. Thurman, 46; for Mr. Bayard, 37; 
French Senate. Mr. Gladstone said nothing for Mr. Randolph, 18; for Mr. Seymour, 14; 
more than that the matter must be considered | for Mr. Field, 6; and unknown, 28. 


cord between the two Governments as to 


At Namur seven Liberals were 


In five cases second elections will be procuring suitable action towards securing 


composing the Chicago Republican Conven- 


Prince Bismarck has been forced to modify 
his proposal trenching on the rights of the 
free port of Hamburg. A committee of the 
Federal Council, over which the Chancellor 
presided, has reported in favour of the an- 
nexation of Altona to the Customs Union, 
leaving untouched the Hamb suburb of 
St. Pauli. The sepresentative of Hamburg 
has assented to this proposal. 

A duel has taken — in Hungary between 
Count Stephen Karolyi and Count Zichy 
Ferraris. The latter was accused of being a 

y to certain business transactions un- 

ming a gentleman, and was expelled 
from the National Casino mainly at Count 
Karolyi’s instigation. Hence the duel. 
Count Zichy was wounded, and the doctors 
have little hope of his recovery. 

At the trial of the political prisoners at St. 
Petersburg on Saturday one of the accused 
proved that he was in Archangel, under 
arrest, at the time of General Mesentsoff’s 
assassination in St. Petersburg, although he 
was accused of being implicated in that 
crime. On Friday, in the evidence given 
bearing upon the purchase of the poison by 
Dr. Weimar, the date given by the chemist 
who sold it differed from that in the Act of 
Accusation. The Public Prosecutor said the 
date did not matter so long as it was proved 
that the prisoner was the purchaser, but the 
Doctor remarked that it mattered very much 
to him, and he now remembered that, on the 
day named by the chemist, he bought some 
poison for a dog; and in this he was imme- 
diately confirmed by the owner of the d 
and another witness. Witnesses were call 
who gave the * character to Dr. 
Weimar; and the Procureur said he could 
have adduced testimony to the opposite 
effect, but that none of the witnesses were 
forthcoming. 

It is stated from Berlin that Count Loris 
Melikoff had submitted a proposal for exten- 
sive political reforms in Russia. It included 
the creation of an elective assembly and a 
House of Nobles; but the Czar, it is said, 
declined to entertain it. The form of Go- 
vernment must continue as it is as long as he 
lives; but he will leave it to his son to 
initiate constitutional changes in the same 
way as his late father had delegated to him 
the work of carrying out the emancipation of 
the serfs. This decision has, it is stated, 
given rise tosome anxiety and foreboding for 
the future. 

In an article on the dispute between Russia 
and China the Journal de St. Pétersbourg says 
that a pecuniary indemnity would not alone 
suffice, and that territorial securities for 
commercial facilities are necessary in order 
to be assured inst the consequences of re- 
occupation by fanatical Chinese. 

The St. Petersburg Gasette says that mili- 
tary authorities, presided over by General 
Todleben, are now engaged in discussing a 
plan of campaign to be pursued in case of a 
war with China. Todleben himself would 
undertake the chief command, with General 
Prince Emeritinsky as chief of the staff. 
General Scobeleff, it is further stated, would 
be relieved of the task igned him inst 
the Turkomans, and would be entrusted with 
a prominent command. 

There is, says a Bucharest telegram, no 
truth in the report of the impending eleva- 
tion of Roumania toa kingdom. Servia pro- 
tests against it. 

The American correspondent of the Times 
states that there have been chosen up to the 
present time 712 out of the 756 delegates 


tion, of whom by instruction or personal 

reference 356 are reported to be for General 

rant, 223 fur Senator Blaine, 72 for Mr. 
Sherman, 34 for Mr. Edmunds, 17 for Mr. 
Washburne, and 10 for Mr. Windom. Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Colorado, and Idaho, have 
yet to choose their delegates. General 
Grant will probably get 36 from these, giving 
him 392 votes, or 23 over a majority. ere 
have as yet been chosen 386 out of the 728 
delegates, composing the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention, who are reported as fol- 
lows :—For Mr. Tilden, 169; Hancock, 68; 


Sir Edward Thornton has informed the 


hed to him instruc- 
nited States Govern- 


interest has already suffered. Mr. Evarts, 
in his report, advises the re-imposition of the 
duties upon the Canadian fisheries until the 
two Governments adjust the existing dif- 
ferences. 


ELECTORAL AND POLITICAL. 


Our readers are aware that Mr. Plimsoll, 
M.P. for tage generously retired to make 


way for Sir Wm. Harcourt. On Saturday, 
the Home Secretary addressed u meet- 
ing at Derby. Referring to his defeat at 


Oxford, of which he did not complain, he said 
lessons might be learned in adversity. As to 
the assertion of the opponents of the Govern- 
ment that the Liberal Ministry agreed with 
the foreign policy of the late — it 
was untrue. The late Administration, instead 
of uniting with Europe for the reform of 
Turkey, threw every obstacle in the way of 
the union of Europe. The policy of the pre- 
sent Government was that which they said 
ought to have been the policy at the time of 
the Berlin Memorandum, and Ear! Granville 
was now engaged in endeavouring to unite 
the Great Powers of Europe in order to bring 
about reform in Turkey. A resolution was 
adopted accep the candidature of Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt. The Home Secretary, in reply- 
ing on Saturday morning toa deputation from 
the local temperance societies, said that, as 
an individual member of the Government, he 
could not give any pledges; but he might 
observe that he had voted twelve times in 
favour of the Sunday Closing Bill for Ire- 
land. If cause could be shown for a similar 
Bill for England, he should support it. He 
believed temperance to be a great promoter 
of morality. Tbere have been rumoura of 
Conservative opposition, and Sir Robert 
Peel's name was mentioned as a candidate, 
but the reports proved to be unfounded, and 
on Tuesday Sir William Harcourt was re- 
turned without opposition. 

It is the intention of Mr. Parnell, M.P., to 
raise the Home Rule Question in the House 
of Commons by a resolution calling attention 
to the Parliamentary relations subsisting 
between Great Britain and Ireland. 

The nomination of candidates for the re- 
aT a of County Louth, vacated by 

r. A. M. Sullivan, M.P., has been fixed for 
Friday next. 


The Rev. Isaac Nelson, of Belfast, was on 
Monday returned unopposed as the represen- 
tative of County Mayo. Mr. Nelson thanked 
the electors, who were also addressed by Mr. 
Biggar, M.P., and Mr. Daly. At night the 
Home Rulers of Belfast burned bonfires on 
the hills around Belfast. The Belfast Pres- 
bytery of the Irish General Assembly, of 
which the Rev. Isaac Nelson is a member, 
will make a formal visitation of his congrega- 
tion during the present week. 

Mr. P. J. Smyth has withdrawn his resig- 
nation of the representation of Tipperary. 
He had written the letter hastily, feeling 
stung by some strictures which a correspon- 
dent, passed on his conduct in voting for Mr 
Shaw as Home Rule leader in preference to 
Mr. Parnell. He now finds that this expres- 
sion of opinion was merely that of an indi- 
vidual, and not representative of the feeling 
in the county. he considers it right to 
withdraw his resignation. 

The following are the dates at present fixed 
by the judges for proceeding with the trials 
of the parliamentary election petitions at the 
undermentioned places, viz.:—Before Mr. 
Justice Lush and Mr. Justice Manisty: Har- 
wich, Wednesday, June 2; Colchester, Mon- 
day, June 7; — Monday, June 14; 
Tewkesbury, Friday, June 18. Before Mr. 
Justice Denman and Mr. Justice Lopes: 
Gravesend, Monday, May 31; Canterbury, 
Thursday, June 3; Horsham, Monday, June 
7; Wallingford, Thursday, June 10; Ply- 
mouth, Monday, June 14; Stroud, Monday, 
June 21; Leominster, Thursday, June 24; 
Macclesfield, Monday, June 28; Thirsk, Thurs- 
day, July 1. Before Baron Pollock and Mr. 
Justice Hawkins : Cheltenham, Wednesday, 
June 2; Evesham, Monday, June 7 ; Glouces- 
ter, Wednesday, June 9; Hereford, Monday, 
June 14. There are thirty-six petitions in 
the list, but it is expected that a few will be 
withdrawn. 

The expenses of the three Liberal candi- 
dates for Glasgow at the late election amount 
to £3,500. The expenses of Sir James Bain, 
the Conservative candidate, were nearly 
£6,000, and those of Mr. Pearce fully 45,000. 


tion, is accepted as a proof of the friendly 
feelings of the Government and citizens of 
the United States. 

President Hayes has communicated ‘to 
Congress the correspondence with the British 
Government respecting the Fortune Bay 
fishery dispute, together with a report 
on the subject from Mr. Evarts, Secre- 
tary of State. The President, in a 


the immediate and careful attention of | 
Congress to the failure to establish ac. 


the interpretation and execution of the 
Fishery Articles of the Treaty of Washington, 
and concurs in the opinions expressed in the 
Secretary of State’s report as to the measures 
proper to be taken for the maintenance of the 
rights accorded to American fishermen by 


the British concessions in the Treaty, and for 


GLEANINGS, 


Ir is stated that Madame Adelina Patti and 


M. Nicolini recently realised nearly £9,000 
as their joint share at twenty-two perform- 
ances at the Gaité Theatre, Paris. 

An impertinent editor in Alabama, says a 
Western paper, wants to know when we 
“intend to pay ‘the debt of Nature f“ 
We are inclined to think that when Nature 
gets her due from him it will be by an execu- 

10n. 
: „How came you to fail in your examina- 
tion?” asked a Cambridge coach of one of 
his pupils; I thought I crammed you tho- 
roughly.“ Well, you see, replied the stu- 
dent, the fact was you crammed we so tight 
couldn't get it out.“ 

At dinner the host introduces to the favour- 
able notice of the company a splendid truffled 
pheasant. “Isn’t it a beauty? he says. 


an indemnity for the injury which this | Dr. So-and-So gave it to me—killed it him- 


self. “Ah! what was he treating it for? 
asked one of the guests. 


A stranger asked a resident in Milford, 
Delaware, “ Are you always troubled with 
mosquitoes here?’’ “ Mosquitoes?” was the 
answer; “swing a pint measure around all 
day, and you'll catch a quart of them.” 


A New Remepy ror Hrprornosra.—M. 
Leaserteur has just given publicity to a plant 
which has a great reputation as a cure for 
rabies in the kingdom of Annam. This plant, 
of which the name is hoang-nan, is a kind of 
liana, closely akin to the false angostura; its 
effects are similar to those of strychnine and 
brucine. 

GuaD or Adr Excuse.—Mr. Bright was 
dining with a well-known citizen of Cotton- 
opolis, and the conversation turned on the 
subject of the growth and development of 
America. “I should like,” said the host, an 
enthusiastic admirer of the great Republic, 
“to come back fifty years after my death, to 


see what a fine country America had become.“ 
“TI believe you would be glad of any oxcuse to 
come back,” said Mr. Bright. 


Pats Parips.—The porter of a Dublin 
po was brought by his master before the 
rd Mayor ona charge of stealing chocolate, 
which the man could not deny. On being 


asked to whom he sold it, Pat's pride was 
greatly wounded. “ To whom did I sell it?“ 
queried he. “Why, does he think I took it 


tosell?”’ “Then,” said the Mayor, what 
did you do with it?” “What did I do with 
it, now? Since you must know, I made tay 
of it!” 

Turn Asout.— The Rev. Dr. G. had 
occasion to spend a week under the hospit- 
able roof of his friend, the Rev. Dr. A., who 
was an early riser, and remarkably punctual 
in all his habits, while his guest was quite 
the reverse. On the second morning, when 
his friend came down late to breakfast, Dr. 
A. reminded him of the rule laid down by 
the Duke of Wellington for men who are apt 
to be late in the morning— When you first 
turn round in bed, it is time to turn out.“ 
“T don’t agree with the Iron Duke,” replied 
Dr. G.,“ for one good turn deserves another. 


Fruit Cuttrurs.—The great profits made 
in good years by fruit-growers should lead to 
an extension of fruit-growing by farmers. 
The great strawberry grounds of Blair 
Gowrie, Scotland, realise 240 per acre in a 
good, and up to £60 per acre in a very gad 
year. Even the average is as high as £25 
peracre. The ch orchards of Kent yield 
up to £80 per acre; but almost utter loss nt 


— — — — 


unfrequently follows in another year. At 
Evesham plum orchards yield about the 
same, and are rather less uncertain than 
cherries. At Calcot, near Reading, Mr. 
Webb's orchard yields as much as £320 
early an acre of ocob-nuts, and other 
ruiterers’ purchases pay extremely well. 
The strawberry grounds of West Kent are, 
on the average, more profitable than the coin 
fields, or even the grazing land.—Graphic. 


Tas Oatent Steam Naviocation Company 
(Limrrsp).—This company, which owns five 
ocean steamers, including the Orient, 

and, in conjunction with the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company, now conducts a fort- 
nightly service to Australia with great suc- 
cess, proposes to enlarge ita capital, and offers 
part of it for public subscription. The total 
number of shares is 100,000 of £10, represent- 
ing an authorised capital of 21,000,000; but 
0 24,000 shares are now offered to the 
public, on which 28 will be called up. 
Already 36,000 shares have been issued, on 
which 28 has been paid. It is stated in the 
prospectus that the net earnings of the com- 
pany since the dat» of its conamencement in 
arch, 1878, have been £55,996, after paying 
all including insurance. Of this 
sum £32,345 has been placed to reserve, and 
the balance paid away as interest and divi- 
dends. The only liabilities outside current 
accounts are £93,850, raised on debentures at 
5 per cent., and £43,000 on bills payable, the 
ee part of the latter consisting of 
ces of purchase money not yet due. 
Full particulars as to the ts held 
out by the company appear elsewhere. The 


following is an extract from the prospectus :— 


K — 7 service of the Orient Line, con- 
5 t-class steamers sailing regular] 
at — intervals both ways by the best 
routes, has become a necessary link between 
England and her Australasian Colonies. 
Mercantile business is now, to a great extent, 
arranged so as to use the steamers, and the 
public at both ends have learned by exper- 
lence the advantages which they offer to 
passen „as proved by the large numbers 
in which they travel by the line. Conside:- 
ing the vast area of fertile land available fer 
cultivation in these colonies, the salubrity cf 
the climate, and the wealth realised by thore 
who have already settled there, it is evident 
that the better class of emigrants from the 
oid country must be more and more attracted 
to these magnificent territories.” The steam- 
ships belonging to the company, and which 
have already gained a reputation for safe and 
. passages, are the Orient, mia, 

himborazo, Cusco, and Garonne. It the en- 
larged enterprise is conducted with the 
vigour and ‘retion heretofore shown, it 
cannot fail to revolutionise and benefit the 
Australian carrying trade. 
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CONGREGATIONAL. 


— Mr. G. 8. Richards, of Brecon College, has ac- 

the pastorate of the church at Abertillery. 

— Mr. J. L. King has accepted a call to the pastor- 
ate of the Evangelical Union Charch, Mairkirk. 

— A new iron hall is now being constructed by Mr 
R. Saunders, of Dalston, for the Abbey Church at 
Cwmbrun, near Newport. 

— Among the speakers at the anniversary meeting 
of the chapel at Barrow, on the 17th inst., was the Rev 
J. J. Lee, rector of St. Peter's, Thetford. 

— The collections for the Sanday-schools at New- 
road Chapel, Bary, Lancashire, on the 9th inst., after 
sermons by Rev. J. R. Wolstenholme, amounted to 
£115 3a. 

Mr. J. Kettle, many years missionary in London 
and in the North and South of England, has accepted 
a call to the pastorate of the church at Stokenchurch, 
Oxford. 

— Miss E. Fryer, for eleven years organist of the 
chapel at Wells, has been presented with a silver cake- 
basket and other articles in recognition of her 
services. : 

— The Rev. Fredk. Carter, of Park Church, Man- 
chester, has just received a pressing and unanimous 
invitation to accept the pastorate of the church at 
Northwich, Cheshire. 

— At Westerham, Kent, sermons were preached 
on Sunday last by the Rev. W. J. Holder (pastor), on 
behalf of the Sunday-school, and a competitive 
examination of the scholars on the life of Our Lord 
was held in the afternoon. 

— A social meeting was held on the 15th inst, to 
return thanks for the benefits which had resulted 
from a series of special evangelistic services con- 
ducted at Woodside Church, Aberdeen, by Mr. J. 
Rozenzweig. Rev. G. Saunders, pastor, presided, and 
among the speakers was Baillie Farquhar. 

— On Monday evening, in the Congregationa! 
Chapel, Chadleigh, and on behalf of the church funds, 
the Rev. G. F. Newman gave an account of some of 
the things he had witnessed whilst travelling on the 
Continent. The chapel was beautifully decorated 
with flowers, and the account was varied with music 
and singing. 

— The anniversary services of the Sunday-school 
in connection with Crown-street Church, Ipswich, 
were held on Sunday last, when the Rev. J. Saunders, 
B.A., of Wycliffe Chapel, London (the former pastor), 
preached morning and evening to crowded congrega- 
tions, and Mr. W. Badden gave an address to the 
children in the afternoon. The collections amounted 
to £15. 

— The Sanday-school anniversary was held at 
Norristhorpe on Sanday last, when the sermons 
were preached, morning and evening, by the Rev. J. 
Glasson. The Centenary Service of Song” was 
given in the afternoon by the choir and Tonic Sol-fa 
class. All the services were well attended, especially 
in the evening, when the chapel was crowded in every 
part. The collections amounted to £14 10s., being 
about £3 more than last year. 

— The chapel at Four Elms, Kent, having been re- 
paired and renovated inside and out, was reopened 
last week. The Rev. J. R. Thomson, M.A. (Tun- 
bridge Wells) preached in the afternoon. After tea 
in the schoolroom, A. Young, Esq., took the chair at 
the public meeting in the chapel, and addresses were 
delivered by Revs. W. J. Holder, Westerham (who 
Conducts a week evening service in the chapel), W. 
W. Sherrar, J. Robinson; Messrs. Wibner, Douce, 
Maxted, &c. The cost, about £30, has been raised. 

— We are glad to learn that the Rev. Benjamin 
Waugh, who resigned the pastorate of the Congrega- 
tional Church, Maze Hill, Greenwich, about three 
years ago, in consequence of the failure of his health, 
has been completely restored. Many of Mr. Waugh’s 
friends will be interested to know that he has 
preached several times lately at various places, and 
hopes to be able to continue this form of ministerial 
work as opportunity presents itself. He is now re- 
siding at Shipbourne, near Tunbridge, Kent. 

— Thornton-heath Church, Croydon, under the 
ministry of the Rev. W. J. Jupp, has, during the last 
five years, been making very steady progress, and is 
now about to undertake the erection of an iron school 
and lecture-hall, the need of which has long been 
severely felt. Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., has gene. 
rously assisted the church by a donation of £200, 
which has enabled the friends to reduce the heavy 
debt upon the existing building to £2500. It is ear 
nestly hoped to open the proposed schoolroom free of 
debt in the evsuing autumn, and for this purpose 
about £300 are still required. 

— The supporters of Airedale College, says the 
Bradford Observer, will be interested in learning that 
the students who are now pursuing their University 
studies in Scotland have made very creditable appear- 
ances in the recent examinations. Mr. F. H. Stead, 
at Glasgow, has taken the first place in logic and also 
the Buchanan Prize; in mathematics he has the 
tenth place. Mr, Robert Veitch is seventh in English 
literature and tenth in logic. At St. Andrew's, Mr. 
Jas. Robertson stands third in logic and third also 

in English literature. Several of the other students 
have taken distinguished positions in their respective 
examinations. 

— The memorial-stones of the new English Church, 
Groeslwydd, Welshpool, were laid on the 19th inst. 
by Messrs. J. Jones, and W. Jones, of Welshpool. 
Rev. Mr. Blakely offered the dedicatory prayer, and 
the Rev. Burford Hooke (Mold) gave a statement of 
Congregational principles, Mr. R. Powell presided 
over the evening meeting, in which Revs. J. 8. Wu. 
liams (pastor), W. Hennah, H. Taylor, T. Jenkins, 
and D. B. Hooke took part. It was announced that 
inclusive of the help of the Congregational Chapel 
Building Society and of the North Wales Congregu. 
tional Union, only £60 would be needed to open the 
church free of debt. 

— A new church is about to be erected at the 
corner — Cowley-road, Oxford. Ten 
years only have elapsed since Congregationalism 
introduced into this district, where that —— 
form of ritualism which finds favour with the Cowley 
Fathers has been prevalent. So remarkable has been 
the progress that a chapel which was some time 
since erected is now too small for the accommodation 
of the church members and congregation; large 
numbers are also in attendance at the Sunday-schools, 


Among those who take a lively interest in the work 
are Professor Legge of Oxford University, and Pro- 
fessor Green of Balliol College. 

— We have to record the death, at the age of 74, of 
Mr. Richard Dutton, of Stanthom Hall, Middlewich, 
Cheshire, for nearly half-a-century in fellowship with 
the church at Middlewich, now under the pastorate 
of the Rev. G. K. Walker, and since 1832 a deacon of 
that church. Being an excellent preacher, he was 
frequently called to supply vacant pulpite, and in 
many other ways rendered good service to Noncon- 
formity ; for many years he held the office of trea 
surer to the Congregational Union of Cheshire. For 
his unselfish labours, for the consistency of hi 
Christian profession, for his manly and moral bear 
ing in public, and for his fidelity to the distinctive 
religious sentiments to which he was attached, his 
name and memory will live long, and be remembered 
with esteem in the county of Cheshire. 

— Under the title of The Conversion of Charles 
Reade,” the Rev. R. L. Stanton, D.D., has contri- 
buted to the New York Independent an acconnt of the 
abandonment by Mr. Charles Reade, dramatist and 
novelist, of sceptical views, and his earnest resolve 
to take part in Christian work, owing to the infinence 
exerted upon him through attendance upon the 
ministry of the Rev. Charles Graham, of Shepherd's. 
bush. Dr. Stanton states that Mr. Reade has pre- 
pared very copious notes for an autobiography, and 
aids: “I understand, also, that he is meditating 
upon a delineation of Scripture characters and events. 
His pen cannot be at rest, and, now that it is ‘ con- 
verted,’ the world may ere long hear from Charles 
Reade upon themes to which they are unaccustomed, 
under his guidance. 

— In announcing the forthcoming meeting of the 
Welsh Union of Congregational churches, which is 
to be held in the Rhondda Valley, a Cardiff journal 
says: The progress which Congregationalism has 
made of late years amongst the Welsh people is re- 
markable. Statistics quoted by Mr. C. R. Jones, of 
Lianfyllin, at the 1879 meeting of the Welsh Congre- 
gational Union, showed that there were no less than 
1,005 connexional chapels in the Principality, 908 
charches, 533 ministers, and 300 preachers, besides 69 
English churches and 4 English preaching stations. 
Still more striking is the testimony of Dr. Thomas 
Rees, of Swansea, when he says that the Glamorgan- 
shire Congregationalists raised, between 1860 and 1865, 
54 new chapels in various neighbourhoods, and rebuilt 
or repaired 27 old chapels. This was tantamount to 
an expenditure of nearly £130,000. In Liverpool, 
again, three of the Welsh Congregational churches 
collected £32,000 in eleven years. 

— A new chapel was opened at Hucknal Torkard 
on the 17th inst. The church isa branch of that at 
Addison-street, Nottingham, of which Rer. J. E. 
Flower is pastor. The small iron chapel, whic 
served as a place of worship and schoolroom for 
several years, has pow been removed to another site 
at Bulwell, a neighbouring village, while in its stead 
has been created a handsome chapel, holding about 
300, and having school and class rooms beneath. The 
building is of red brick, with Portland-stone facings, 
and the style of architecture Gotliic. The opening 
service was conducted in the afternoon by Rev. J. E. 
Flower, and the sermon preached by Rev. Edwin 
Simon, of Manchester, who kindly took the place of 
his brother, Rev. H. Simon, of Westminster, who was 
prevented from coming by ill-health. At the evening 
meeting addresses were delivered by Messrs. J. E. 
Ellis (chairman), J. G. Tolley, W. P. J. Allsebrook, 
J. Foster, W. B. Baggaley, and J. E. Flower, M.A. 
The total cost of the new building is about £16,000, 
toward which £700 is in hand or promised. The pro- 
ceeds of the opening services amounted to about £00. 

— Rev. David Martin, for 21 years pastor of George- 
street Church, Oxford, was presented on the Alst 
inst., ata meeting over which Professor Legge pre- 
sided, with a cheque for £334 3s., in testimony of the 
regard in which he is held not only by the church and 
congregation, but throughout the city. Mr. Martin's 
health gave way in March, 1879, and the church and 
congregation arranged to find supplies for the pulpit 
for three months, and at the same time gave a prac 
tical expression of their sympathy towards him in hi 
deep affliction by presenting him with a cheque fo, 
£56. As, however, at the expiration of the time he 
was still unable to resume his ministerial duties, he 
tendered his resignation, but his people being unwil- 
ling to receive it, voted him an additional rest of six 
months, engaging to supply the pulpit in the mean- 
time, and to relieve him from all the responsibilities 
of the pastorate. Towards the end of the year, how- 
ever, feeling that he had not regained a sufficiency of 
health and vigour to justify him in resuming his 
much-loved work at George-street, he finally tendered 
his resignation. 

— Anew church at Love, Cornwall, for the congre- 
gation under the pastoral care of the Rev. H. Young, 
is now in course of erection. A church was organised 
here in 1777, and its first pastor was an English 
baronet, Sir Harry Trelawney, of Trelawne. At dif- 
ferent times the building has been enlarged. The new 
structure is to be in the Gothic style of architecture. 
The cost is estimated at £1,200, about half of which had 
been subscribed. The ‘‘ memorial-stone was laid by 
Mr. 8. Morley, M.P., who in the course of the day 
promised to contribute 10 per cent. of the balance 
which had to be raised; the ‘‘Centenary memorial. 
stone by Mr. J. F. Norris, late Liberal candidate 
for Portsmouth; and the scholars’ memorial-stone " 
by Mr. T. Goad, of Plymouth, whose father was super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school for forty years. At the 
evening meeting, the Mayor, Mr. J. R. Bishop, pre- 
sided, and addresses were delivered by Mr. H. 
Richard, M. P., Mr. 8. Morley, M. P., Mr. J. F. 
Norris, Revs. W. J. Bull, secretary of the Cornwall 
Congregational Association, and Rev. C. Wilson, 
whose congregation at Sherwell Chapel, Plymouth, 
has taken a very lively interest in the progress of the 


little cause at Love. The principal shops were closed 


during the two hours devoted to the ceremony of 
laying the stones, and the proceedings drew together 
many friends from Plymouth, Liskeard, Bodmin, &c. 
The sum of £120 was obtained during the day in aid 
of the Building Fund. The Rev. C. Wilson has issued 
a pamphlet giving a concise history of the church at 
Love since 1777. 


BAPTIST. 
— The Rev. D. Bruce has just been formally recog. 
nised as pastor of the church at Torres, N. B. 
— At Long Eaton, the contemplated new chapel 


has now been commenced. The cost will be about 
£1,370. 

— In consequence of ill-health, the Rev. W. Parry 
has resigned the pastorate of the church at Plagsey- 
street, Penarth. 

— A bazaar was opened at Gresham Chapel, Brixton, 
on Tuesday, the lith inst., by Sir J. C. Lawrence. 
The proceeds realised over £250. 

— We understand that the Baptist Union has ac- 
cepted an invitation from the churches at Norwich 
to hold its next autumnal gatherings in that city. 

— On behalf of a fund for renovating the building 
and purchasing a new organ, a bazaar was on Tuesday 
opened at Abbey. road Chapel, St. John’s-wood (Rev. 
W. Stott, pastor). 

— The foundation-stone of a building, to be called 
“ The Memorial Hall,” and to be used by the congre- 
gation under the pastoral care of the Rev. J. F. 
Frewin, was laid last week at Dover. 

— The Rev. A. G. Brown preached the anniversary 
sermons in connection with the Tabernacle at Wü 
lingham, Cambs, on May 18th. The congregations 
were large, ind the total proceeds amounted to 
nearly £40. 

— The Annun! Conference of the Leicestershire 
Association was opened on Tuesday, when, amongst 
other business, a resolution rejoicing in the accession 
of the Liberal Government, and urging a settlement 
of the Burials question, was unanimously adopted. 

— The death is announced as having occurred on 
Saturday last of Mr. Alderman Lewis, of Newport, 
Mon., who has for some years been well known in 
connection with the deno nination in South Wales. 
Mr. Lewis was largely associated with the shipping 
interest. 

— On Saturday and Sanday last a new chapel was 
opened by special services at Kidwelly. On the first- 
named evening the Revs. J. Jones and J. Rowlands 
preached, and on Sanday the Revs. W. Rogers, W. 
Hughes, W. E. Watkins, Thomas Jones, David Job, 
and Wm. Haghes. The new edifice has been erected 
at a cost of £500. 

— At a meeting connected with the proposed 
memorial to the late Mr. J. 8. Wright, M. P., last 
week held at Birmingham, it was determined, in de- 
ference to the strongly-expressed wishes of the 
majority of persons interested, to erect a statue, in 
place of the formation of a scholarship as was 
originally intended. 

— Mr. J. J. Colman, M.P., on Tuesday laid the 
memorial-stone of a new chapel, to be erected in the 
East-end of Reading, a rapidly-growing neighbour- 
hood. He advocated the necessity for closer union 
between Nonconformists, especially Baptists and In- 
dependents. Among the contributions were those of 
2100 each from Mr. Colman, Mr. G. Palmer, M. P., 
and Mr. W. J. Palmer. 

— The 15lst anniversary of Paradise-row Church, 
Waltham Abbey, was celebrated last week, when ser- 
vices were conducted by the Revs. C. B. Sawday, W. 
Jackson, W. H. Hooper, and Colonel Griffin, and ad- 
dresses were delivered by the Revs. J. Earl, A. F. 
Cotton, and others. The proceeds were above the 
average. From the report it appeared new schools 
had been built, the chapel re-seated, and a hot water 
apparatus had been introduced during the year. 

— We regret to announce the death on Monday last 
week of the Rev. Edward Evans, of Dowlais. Mr. 
Evans had been pastor of the church at Caersalem, 
the oldest in the district, fora period of two years, 
but two years since, having attained the age of 74, re- 
signed, and was succeeded by the Rev. T. Morgan. He 
had been in the ministry for nearly half-a-century, 
having been educated at Pontypool College in 1832. 
The funeral took place on Thursday last at Pant 
Cemetery, and was largely attended by representa- 
tives from different parts of the Principality. 

— The anniversary services at Woodstock, Oxon, 
were held on Sunday and Monday, May 16 and 17. 
On the Sunday two sermons were preached by the 
Rev. W. Hackney, of Commercial-road, Oxford. On 
the Monday the Rev. A. H. Collins, of Milton, 
preached in the afternoon, after which a public tea 
meeting was held in the Town Hall (by kind per. 
mission of the Mayor). In the evening at 7 o'clock 
a public service was held in the chapel, presided over 
by Mr. R. Noble, of Oxford. Addresses were given 
by the Revs. J. P. Barnett, of Oxford, C, Higgins 
(Congregationalist), and others. 

— For the ministry of Mr. C. M. Day, who was 
pastor of the West London Tabernacle, it is in con- 
templation to erect a commodious edifice in South 
London. For some time past Mr. Day has been 
conducting special services in the Rosemary Branch 
Assembly-rooms, and a temporary iron structure has 
just been completed and opened, pending the collec- 
tion of the needful funds for the larger building. A 
site has been secured for the latter in Peckham-road, 
Camberwell. It is to be called the South London 
Tabernacle, and will be capable of accommodating 
2,000 persons. The total outlay involved is £,5000, of 
which £800 has already been contributed. 

— At the annual meetings of the Yorkshire Associa. 
tion, continued on Wednesday last week, interesting 
reports connected with lay preaching and evangelis- 
tic work were presented. There are, it appears, 116 
local preachers connected with the churches through. 
out that county, but only a portion of these were prac- 
tically engaged. Nevertheless, by means of the 
organisation formed, the outlook is regarded aa en- 
couraging. Considerable results have followed the 
visit of evangelists to the rural districts. The Rev. 
R. P. Macmaster has been appointed vice-president. 
It was stated that during the year 531 members had 
been added to the churches from the Sunday-schools. 
Some resolutions were discussed and adopted. 


— The second anniversary of the pastor (Rev. 
W. H. Burton) was commemorated at Dalston on 
Wednesday, May 19, by a tea and public meeting. 
The speakers at the evening meeting were the Revs. 
Dr. Aveling, A. G. Brown, W. Cuff, W. Stott, T. V. 
Tymms, and J. T. Wigner. A fund has been started 
for the enlargement of the chapel and for the con- 
struction of class-rooms and other conveniences in 
the Sunday-school. In response to an appeal by the 
pastor for a thankoffering to God for the past two 
years’ blessing, over two hundred guineas have been 
subscribed. The total cost will be about £1,600. Help 
is urgently needed, and the pastor has promised to 
raise 10 per cent. on all the people subscribe. 

— The General Baptist Conference met at Castle 
Donington on Wednesday, May 19. The Rev. J. Jar- 
man, of Loughborough, preached in the morning on 
“Church Extension.“ The Rev, W. Bishop, of 


Leicester, presided at the business meeting in the 
afternoon. Many ministers and representatives were 
present. The new church at Parker-street, Burton. 
on-Trent, was received. After the transaction of busi- 
ness, a paper was read by the Rev. 8. 5. Allsop, of 
Burton, on Proper Behaviour in Divine Worship,” 
which elicited much discussion. The secretary, the 
Rev. J. Salisbury, M.A., of Hugglescote, was cordi- 
ally thanked for his services during the last three 
years, and unanimously re-elected. The Rev. T. 
Goadby, B.A., of Chilwell College, preached in the 
evening. The Conference included 8 churches and 
more than 10,000 members. 

— On Tuesday and Wednesday last week, the 73rd 
anniversary services connected with the College at 
Pontypool were held. On Tuesday, the Revs. W. 
Rees and A. Jones conducted an examination of the 
students, and in the evening the Rev. A. J. Parry. of 
Swansea, preach a Welsh sermon. On Wednesday 
morning the Rev. John Clifford, B.A., of London, 
preached. The Rev. Dr. Price, of Aberdare, after- 
wards presided at the general meeting. From the 
report read by the Rev. D. B. Jones, it appeared 
that at the opening of the session there were 31 
students, of whom 14 were probationers, and 13 of the 
latter were now admitted. The financial statement 
showed the income for the past year as £1,223, and a 
balance of £83 remained in hand. At a subsequent 
meeting of subscribers to the institution, the Rev. 
D. A. Bassett, who has for some time acted a, 
classical tutor, during the illness of the Rer. D. 
Thomas, B.A., the first-named gentleman was pre. 
sented by the Rev. J. Williams, on behalf of the con. 
tributors, with a purse contaiaing £24 10s., as a token 
of the appreciation in which his services have been 
held. N 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


— Divine service was conducted at Balmoral on 
Sunday in the presence of the Queen and Princess 
Beatrice. 

— We understand that the congregation at Dudley 
are about to address a call to the Rev. Alexander 
Hardie to fill the pulpit, which has been vacant for 
some time through the resignation of the Rev. T. W. 
MacGregor. Mr. Hardie is a licentiate of the London 
Presbytery. 

— Dr. Oswald Dykes’s class of young men ang 
young women, formed lately for the study of The 
Political Relations of the Kingdoms of Judah and 
Israel, from . c. 800 to c. 700," has proved a great 
success. On Thursday evenings the lecture-hall of 
Regent-square Church is filled to overflowing. 

— The handsome United Presbyterian Church just 
erected at Govanhill, Glasgow, by the congregation 
of which the Rev. D. Connor is pastor, was opened on 
Sanday. 

— Rev. James Cleland, minister of Risley Church, 
near Warrington, will complete the jubilee of his 
ministry in the autumn of this year, when he con- 
templates withdrawing from active duty. 

— The Church Extension Committee of the Man- 
chester Presbytery intend to arrange a series of 
Sunday services in Buxton to meet the wants of 
| visitors. The experiment was so successful last 
summer that the committee is encouraged to make 
this second effort. 

— Five Manchester churches have missions under 

their care conducted by missionaries or office-bearers, 
and another supports and takes the oversight of an 
orphanage. 
— Scotland is beginning to look to England for 
ministers to fill her vacant pulpits, and England, it 
would seem, is beginning to look across the Atlantic. 
Rev. W. A. Walten, of St. George's, Sunderland, has 
been chosen as successor to the Rev. Dr. Fraser, of 
the Free Middle Church, Paisley; Rev. J. 8. Rae, of 
Trinity Church, also of Sunderland, has been unani- 
mously called to the Wilson Church, Perth. 

— Rev. S. R. Macphail, of Glasgow, has accepted 
the call from Canning-street Church, Liverpool. 

— Rev. Principal Tulloch has been presented with 
his portrait, the gift of a number of friends and 
admirers. The formal presentation was made by tbe 
Earl of Rosslyn. 

— Rev. Dr. Begg having completed the fiftieth 
year of his ministry, has been presented by his con- 
gregation with a handsome testimonial. 

— Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler has just celebrated the 
twentieth year of his pastorate of the Lafayette- 
avenue Church, Brooklyn. 

— Principal Cairns, according to a New York 
paper, was expected in America. It was believed that 
he would travel extensively in the United States and 
Canada. 

— Rev. Dr. Gray, of Lady Yesters, Edinburgh, has 
been translated to Liberton —Rev. Mr. Rae, late of 
Dumfries, has been inducted to the charge of the 
Gourock Church, in room of the Rev. David Macrae, 
who was deposed twelve months since. 

— Presbyterians in America have been holding 
their May Meetings. The whole number of mission. 
aries in the employ of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
including ministers. teachers, and Bible-readers, is 
over 1,000. The communicants number 12,000, with 
17,000 scholars. 


— In his sermon in Westbourne-grove Church on 
Sunday morning on Thy will be done, &, the Rev. 
Dr. Morison made feeling reference to the melan- 
choly loss, by the wreck of the Cape steamer 
American, of the Hon. John Paterson, a member of 
the congregation, Mr. Paterson had been long con- 
nected with the Cape Colony, where he was very use- 
ful by his public labours as an active member of the 
Legislature and by his unostentatious private bene 
volence. His loss will be widely and deeply felt. 

— We learn that the committee of selection of the 
Notting-hill congregation have decided nem. con. to 
advise the congregation to call the Rev. Dr. H. Sin 
clair Paterson to fill the pulpit vacant by the resigua- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Adolph Saphir. 

— Auniversary sermons were preached on Sunday 
in Marylebone Church, by the pastor, the Rev. Dr. 
Donald Fraser. On Tuesday night Mr. Spurgeon occr’- 
pied the pulpit, and preached a charactenstic sermon 
to a crowded congregation. 

— We have received from the Rev. John R. 
McDougall, the well-known Presbyterian minister of 
Florence, the annual report of the Free Italian 
Church. From it we learn that the Church has 15 
ordained ministers, 15 evangelists, 40 elders, 67 
deacons, 11 deaconesses, 1,800 communicants, 265 


catechumens, 724 Sabbath-school children, 1,328 
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pupils in day and night schools, 21 teachers in the 
day schools, 1,598 regular hearers of the Gospel, 
1,261 additional occagional hearers at each service, 
36 churches large and small, and 35 out-stations more 
or less frequently visited. The contributions of the 
churches last year were 12,223 francs. 


UNITED METHODIST FREE CHURCHES. 

— The chapel at Eighton Banks, Gateshead Cir- 
cuit, being about to be vacated by the Wesleyans, who 
are erecting a newstructure at a considerable distance 
from it, has been purchased, on favourable terms, for 
the use of the Free Methodist charch and congrega- 
tion, who for some years have worshipped ina larg® 
room. 

— The Rev. R. D. Maud intends to remove from 
Lincoln in August, 1881, when he will have com- 
pleted the third year of his ministry in the circuit. 

— The Spring Session of the Nottingham District 
Meeting has been held at Mansfield, the Rev. R. 
Chew presiding, and Mr. G. Chapman acting as 
secretary. The numerical statement, presented by 
the Rev. E. Tebb, showed an aggregate of 5,625 
members in the district, being a net increase of 110 
for the year; and from the chapel report, read by 
the Rev. T. B. Saal, it appeared that during the year 
£3,891 had been raised for chapel purposes. Mr. 
Alderman Lowe was re-elected treasurer, and the 
next meeting was fixed to be held in Ilkestone in 
October next. 

— A very successful bazaar has been held at 
Ackrington, to raise fands for paying off the debt on 
Avenue-parade Chapel, and to erect new schools on 
the site adjoining. 

— On Sunday school sermons were preached in 
South Durham.street Chapel, Sunderland, by the 
Revs. J. Truscott and W. G. Jordan. In the after- 
noon a juvenile service was held, and on the following 
evening a service of song was given. The proceeds 
amounted to about £25. 

— The Rev. John Mather, of Todmorden, has 
preached two sermons on behalf of the Spetiland 
School, Rochdale ( Baillie-street) Circuit. The collec- 
tions realised £40. 

— The annual sermons on behalf of the Leicester 
Sunday-schools have been preached by the Revs. E. 
Tebb (Circuit minister), and . Wilson, Wesleyan. 
On the following evening a tea and public meeting 
were held. The collections realised upwards of £43. 

— Weare requested to contradict the statement 
that appeared in our columns a few weeks since, to 
the effect that Burnley Circuit reports a decrease of 
members. 

— The Birmingham District Meeting was held in 
Muntz-street School-room—Rev. W. R. Brown was 
elected chairman, and the Rev. E. Orme secretary. 
The annual returns were incomplete; but it was feared 
that they will show a decrease. The Rev. W. R. 
Brown having intimated his decision to superannuate 
at the next assembly, after 45 years of itinerant life, 
the meeting expressed its sympathy with him in 
adopting a suitable resolution. 

— The London District Meeting was held in Bath- 
street Chapel, Poplar, on Monday. The Rev. C. 
Worboys presided. The numerical statement was 
presented by the Rev. 8. Wright, from which it ap- 
peared that there is a net decrease of 15 members 
upon the year—the membership now being 4,821, with 
267 on trial. The report of the chapel secretary (the 
Rev. M. T. Myers) showed that during the year 
£1,940 had been raised for the reduction of chapel 
debts. It was also unanimously resolved to invite the 
Annual Assembly to hold ite sittings in London in 
1881. Two candidates for the ministry presented 
themselves to the meeting, and, after passing a theo- 
logical examination, were—subject to preaching satis- 
factory sermons—recommended, the one for the theo- 
logical institute, and the other for the ordinary work 
of the ministry. After the district meeting, a public 
meeting was held, and addressed by R. B. Salisbury, 
Esq. (chairman), and the Revs. C. Worboys, M. T. 
Myers, D. Irving, and S. C. Challenger. 


WESLEYAN. 

— The Thanksgiving Fund has now reached a total 
of close upon £290,000, of which sum about £120,000 
has been paid. The Executive Committee have had 
a meeting, at which various arrangements have been 
made as to the order of precedence with reference to 
the amounts payable to different funds; and in view 
of the fact that the debt upon the Missionary Society 
has increased (or rather a new debt has arisen since 
the Thanksgiving Fund undertook the payment of 
the old one), and the growing claims of other depart- 
ments of the work, the friends of Methodism are 
urged to united effort in order that the total of 
£315,000—three hundred thousand guineas—may be 
reached. A number of circuit meetings remain to 
be held. 

— The old chapel in New Inn Hall-street, Oxford, 
has been converted into rooms for church and school 
purposes. The entire scheme, including the cost of 
the beantiful new chapel, has involved an expendi- 
ture of £13,000, nearly the whole of which sum has 
been raised. 

— At East Grinstead, in the Tunbridge Wells Cir 
cuit, an excellent site for a chapel has been purchased 
from Lord De la Warr, and it is proposed to build a 
chapel, school-room, ., to cost (with site) about 
£1,350. A successful meeting in furtherance of the 
movement was recently held. 

— At Cliddesden, in the Basingstoke Circuit, anew 
chapel is being erected. The Rev. J. Howard, the 
Rev. H. Barron (Congregational minister), and the 
Rev. Alfred Cooke took part in the proceedings at the 
stone laying, the ceremony being performed by J. D. 
Brown, Esq., of Reading. The Rev. Dr. Megarry 
also gave au address. Earl Portsmouth has given £10 
towards the work. It is proposed also to build a 
chapel at Newfound anda schoolroom at Basingstoke, 
the entire cost being about £1,10). 

— A neat new chapel has been erected at Shipley, 

in the Horsham Circuit, and has been opened free of 
debt. Mr. 8. Kellig, of Petworth, gave the site, 
The Rev. J. Hartley, J. Little, and others took part 
in the proceedings. 
*— At Misterton, near Gainsborough, on Whi; 
Monday, the Rev. P. Mackenzie preached in the 
afternoon, and lectured in the evening, his subject 
being Queen Esther. Including a sale of goods left 
from a recent bazaar, the sum of over £50 was 
realised. 


BIRTHS. 
HAMILTON-GELL.—May . at 4, Eaton-equare, London, the 
wife of the Rev. Arthur W. Hamilton-Gell, of a daughter. 
HASLAM.—May 10, at Aberdeen-park-road, Highbury, the 
wife of the Rev. J. H. Haslam, of a son. 
Hop@son.—May 2, at Sarum, Alexandra Park, Manchester. 
the wife of the Rev. James M. Hodgson, M.A., B.D., of & 


daughter. 
LomER.—May N. at 7, Cumberland-place, Southampton, the 
wife of Cecil W. Lomer, Reg. of a son. 
MACDONALD.—May W. at Armadale Castle, Skye, the Lady 
Macdonald, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 
HartT—Pococe.—May 19, at St. John's-hill Wesleyan Church, 
New Wandsworth, by the Rev. W. Morley Punshon, M. 
LL. D., assisted by the Rev. J. Bond, Herbert Hart, 
Fairview, Stamford, Lincolnshire, to Lucy Maude, younger 
daughter of William Willmer Pocock, Red., of The Lawn, 

Bast-hrill, Wandeworth, S W. 

Watts M mn at the ProOathedral, Liverpool, 
by the Rev. V. R. Duncan, Béwin, son of Charles White, 
to Sarah Elisabeth, eldest daughter of John Shone, 
Runcorn. 


DEATSHS. 

ASHLEY.— May % at 4, Colney Hatch-lane, Muewell-hill-lane, 
Matilda Ashley. in her lord year. 

ATKINSON.—May 3, at Cowes, the Rev. John Breeks Atkin- 
son, M.A., for © years Rector of Kingston, Isle of Wight, 
and late Incumbent of Cowes for 47 years, aged 82. 

BaINESs.—May W. at 68, Abingdon-villas, Kensington, the Rev. 
John Baines, M.A., Vicar of Little Marlow, Bucks, aged 58, 

BAYLEY.—May W. at Ventnor, surrounded by the whole of 
her family, Lydia, the dearly-loved wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Bay ley, of Kensington, in the 78th year of her age. Friends 
will kindly accept this intimation. 

Bort Mar W. at 12, Macauley-road, Clapham-common, 
Joseph Boyle, Bed., aged . 

BRENDEL.—May W. at Walpole Lodge, Bromiey<common, 
after a few days iliness, Christman Brendel, im the seth 
ye hie age. 

EDWARDS.—May 16, at his residence, King’s Lynn, Norfolk, 
after a lingering mess, John May Bdwards, Beq., Sur- 
geon, aged 62. 

PREEMAN.—May 15, at the Vicarage, West Malvern, Anne, 
wife of the Rev. C. B. Freeman, aged 61. 

JOLLEY.—May 18, William Jolley, of Ecton, near Northamp- 
ton, aged Si years and o months. A member of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church about 9 years. 

MaRYON.—April 9, at Bloomington, III., V. 8. A., in her sun 


F. K. S., Fellow of St. John’s College, and Professor of 
in the University of Cambridge, aged 79. 
Nexee.—At Bath-street, Brighton, the Rev. D. Frederick 
Neebe, D. D., late of St. John's-wood. 


street, City. 
Woonv.—May %, at 4 Mileend-road, K., Martha, the be 
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Sons’ name on stamp. Of all chemists, 


bottle. 
wo Your “ Drutxe” at Homs.—A sixpenny bottle 
of Judson's Magenta will dye a table cover or a smal! 


Silk scarfs, may ed crimson, 
Ko., in a basin of J s 
* Sold by chemists everywhere. 

* ADMIRATION oF THE Woatp.—Mrs.8.A. Allen's 
World's Hair ection for its wonderful 
legs to faded or falling hair, and 
quic 


youtb 
— only a few appli 
ite youthful colour and lustrous beauty, 
luxuriant growth, and its uso is all 


LLs.— health is prefer 

able to high honour, how often are 

ow covetous of the latter! Many 
suffer their to a 2 — 
these incomparable pills of checking the first ante 

symptoms of 

without interfering in the least with 
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to maintain 
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DR. NICHOLS’ 
FOOD OF HEALTH. 


One meal a day give Health to 
Thousands who are now suffering from 


and their attendant , 
Bold by Chemists and Grocers. 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 


CONISHEAD PRIORY 
HYDROPATHIC MANSION, NEAR ULVERSTON. 
Hot, Cold, and Tur Sea and Fresh Water Baths. 


The prospectus of this Charming Winter 
may be obtained on application to the Manager 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.— 
J Best Wallsend, 23s. cash ; Wallsend—Class B, 
. cash; Best Inland, 228. cash; Inland, Class B, 
19s. cash; Derby Brights, 198.; Nuts, 188. Best 
Coke, 12s. Cash on delivery. 
Central Office : 13, Cornhill, and Brighton. 
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OYAL POLYTECHNIC, — “ Blon. 
i — * = 22 yee a ~~ of the 
ge, performs y on the rope. esperian 
Recit \ja—Macbeth, Hamlet, Merchant of Venice, by 
Mr. Marlande Clarke, illustrated by Stage and Dio. 
ramic Effects. A Hol in Scotland, by Mr. B. J. 
Malden, with beautiful Natural P pha, pre- 
pret specially for this lecture. The P mena of 
ature and rescence, by Mr. J. L. King. 
The Magician Foiled. A new and amusing Ghost 
Entertainment, written by Ellis Reynolds, recited by 
Miss Alice Burnelle 


Admission to the whole, la, 


BRADFORD'S NEW SHOW ROOMS 


CONTAIN 


Wachtoc| tte 
Machi * and ait 


Wrin rere Dai 
Handles 8 Appliances. 
And every article of Domestic Utility. 
Catalogues, with over 200 illustrations, free. 
T. BRADFORD & CO., 
14, Mil, 142, 143, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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DO YOUR SHIRTS FIT YOU ? 


THOMAS GOLSWORTHY, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER, 
1, 2 PLACE, REGENT Sr., LONDON, W 
Usefal 
222 a Sh ee 


for Use, sent paid to an . Tilus. 
— Instructions for Se — = list of 


Possessing all the properties 
of the Finest Arrowroot. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a world-wide Nocessary 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 


Goddard’s 
Plate Powder. 


OR MORE THAN A QUARTER OF 

A CENTU m throughout the United Ki an un- 
ge A nr 
— boxes, 1s 2. Od. and to. Of. each, by Che- 
J.GODDARD Station Street, Leicester. 


ELSON’S GELATINE.—For JEL- 
LIES, An Economical Recipe in each packet. 


ELSON'S 1 CITRIO ACID. — For 
2 TES, eir Gelatine and Essence 


ELSON’S ESSENCE OF LEMON. 


ELSON’S PURE BEEF TEA— 


In- Packets. 
The Lancer —“ An excellent , 
ET Its flavour is that could 


The Mepicat Press says :— One of the best 
articles of the class we have ever examined.”’ 


ELSON’S SOUPS.—BEEF with 
various kinds of VEGETABLES, CARROTS, 
CELERY, &c.— In pint and quart Packets 
“Miss Marr Hoorm as I have found 
your Beef Tea and Soup excellent—indeed, in 
my opinion, they are by far the best things of 
the kind ever before the public.“ The Soup 
is, besides, so cheap that it cannot fail to be 
appreciated by all classes of the community.” 


A 8K YOUR OHEMIST or GROCER 


for the above. 
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“TJOME COMFORTS.” 
This book, neatly bound in cloth, and illus. 
trated with numerous woodcuts, 


pa 


Nae DALE, X CO., 
14, DOWGATE HILL, LONDON, E c. 
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PIANOFORTES, £19 10s. 
AMERICAN ORGANS, £0 5s, 


HARMONIUMS, £5 15s. 
Perfection in Tone and Touch. Elegant Walnut 
Every instrument warranted to stand any ex- 
treme climate. 
SHIPPERS AND DEALERS SUPPLIED. 


Bef: decide purchasi . 
(from 8), 
COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 
18, EVERSHOLT 12 CAMDEN TOWN, 


“ A RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN. 
MOWER was awarded 
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IGHEST PRIZE AT PARIS EX. 
HIBITION, 1878; and the J in 

their report 

MEDEAN did best work of any 

Lawn Mower Exhibited.“ 


— 


o RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN 
MOWER. PRICES FROM TWENTY. 
FIVE SHILLINGS. Delivered car. 
riage to all stations. Illustrated 
catalogue and Testimonials post free 
on application. 

0 RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN 
MOWER. WILLIAMS and Co. 
LIMITED, Manufacturers 
Patentees. 


SELLING AGENTS: 
JOHN G. ROLLINS and Co., Old Swan Wharf, 
Thames-street, London. 
WALTER CARSON and SONS, La Belle Sau 
— — , London; and 21, Bachelors. 
walk, . 
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MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


57, GREAT RUSSELL ST., 
LONDON, 
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DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
Another Gold Medal 


again the NL ONS ewarded for 


CAU. 
PARIS, 1878. 
MOLLER’S "38%" COD-LIVER OI] 


by Moller’s Method, free from 
ee tees eo to amt in doli- 
virtue and ' 


IRKBECK BANK. — Current 
Accounts 


Tue e BUILDING 0 rs AwwoaL 


I | OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with 
mmediate Possession and no Rent to pay —Apply at 
the Office of the Binausc Socigrr. 
OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 
Immediate Possession, — tor 4 - 
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Colleges and Schools. 


ONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL for the 
Ag ag md of the SONS of MI 


TTENHALL COLLEGE, STAF 
FORDSHIRE. 
Heapv-MastTER: 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, E.., M.A. (Lon- 
don), Gold Medallist in Classics ; late Andrews 
Scholar and First Priseman in H ae 

; w 


ship, and 

bridge of IORS, the FIRST place in land 
in ALL subjects Nr in Drawing, SECOND in Eng. 
oh with mame many prizes and distinctions, were won. 
Many matriculated at London 4 First Division, 


with high Honours at — Oxfo 
For Fees, 4 ., to the Secretary and Preacher, 
Rev. Phili M.A. (London), Tettenhall, 
via Wolver 
—Mar lst to Joty Sist. 


SECOND T 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON, S. E. 


PainciPaLs— 
Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD,.D.D. 


Dr. Kememeap, Dual. Col. 
F. Weer, „MX. 

Prot. rr A 

Jou Bloczler, 

4 4 — Dix. 

Garcia. 


28 Mis, Esq 
Re J W 1058, Bb. F. G.. 


and Paint 
Biblical 


— Particulars on application to the Principals 


‘{\HE LADIES’ HIGH-CLASSSOHOOL 
MOIRA =a UPPER ADDISCOMBE, 


Pu for. The 
system which the school is worked is entirely 
new, A each ,; TI 
1 1 — both effici coal — | Guo 
are & manner en 1 
Dra „Music, and the tal ro- 
ve considerable attention, and with val results. 

za Gass bao teacher. 
1 17 added, and outdoor exercise 

muc 

with names of Referees and full par- 

ticulars, may be Ie 


NORTHERN CONGREGA- 
TIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, wzan WAKEFIELD. 


Established — for the sons of Ministers & Mission- 
artes; the sons of Laymen have been admitted since 


Head Master— Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London 

— ww fh » Williams Divini Funde Bebotar 
Treasurer. 

1. R. 1 tattae Lue Me A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 

A., Datley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


The School itself is an excellently-contrived build- 
where . 


vision. 
the last CAMBRIDGE 
four in First Class 
Second Class, and three in the 


ab be sams 00 Gee Blend Master. 
* sons are received on reduced terms. 


INTERSDORF, TRAFALGAR- 
ROAD, SOUTHPORT. 
en ra A and the Misses SIMON. 


Prospectuses and Report from the Princi 
the Rev. J. 8. Simon, n 


OLT HOUSE SCHOOL, CHES. 
HUNT, LONDON, N. 

Professor W. B. TODHUNTE 

University of London, 

College, London. Formerly of 


Conducted b 
M.A. (Gold 
Fellow of University 
Cheshunt College. 

In addition to the usual Mathematical, 
and subjects udied 
regular work of the upper classes. 

German, drawing, and are taught t by D 
Adelstein, Professor of Modern wine, 
aud Painting at 3 23 1 u. In- 
clusive terms from 


For particulars 4. - te footy 


Claremont, Cliftonville, Margate. 


NGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN 
4 BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES. 
——— is reco for its educa- 


22 are received to > oo accomplishments 2 
usehold management. ught by a 
diplomee from South Kensington. 7 


: 1 „ —An Undergraduate 


and London) desires to TEA 
vacation. Town 


Somerville Hall, 1 


— Miss M. SHAW LEFEVR Chairman 
one 1 J. 2 — 


HE BCLOTH /ORKERS’ COMPANY 
1271515 ven to the Hall TWO ADDITIONAL 
EXHIBITIONS of the annual value of 


Princi 


5, Bradmore-road, Oxford. 
Hon. Mrs. VERNON HARCOURT, 
Cowley Grange, Oxf 


YCHOOL for the SONS of MISSION. 
ARIES, oe i 8.E. 

The Head Master The WAITE, M.A., 
RECEIVES a few PRIVATE PUPILS, not necessa- 
my anes missionaries, but in other respects under 

the general of the School. 

The School gained distinction in the various 
University and Civil Service examinations, and is 

annually throughout by the Syndicate of 
Cambridge. 


All the arrangements, educational and domestic, are 
those of a high-class school. Terms, &., on applica. 


ROGMORE COLLEGE, RICK- 

MANSWORTH (18 miles from London). 
Classical and Commercial Education. Home com- 
1 — cpply to the Principe’ 
7 * D. PA Bon. M.A. 


LEN LYON HOUSE.—SCHOOL for 


YOUNG LADIES, West-hill, Sydenham. 
neipal, Miss SY „ assisted by competent 
Governesses and 


Terms and references on application. 
ADIES' gy RYE LODGE, 


Peckham-rye e Common, two miles 
~i Crystal vial Palace, 4 attention d to 
and the course includes the sub- 


the Loca] Examinations. 1 
rand parents of pupils. Terms moderate. 


5 
C school, NORTH. 


Conducted by Mrs. MARTIN and her Daughter. 
pee and Qualified Eng 


* Fa een annually tor the Cambridge Local 


WILTON HOUSE, EDGBASTON, 
Near Birmingham. 
HE SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES 


la — N the Misses PHIPSON and 
HIL ALTER LANCE, is corsiod 
on by Mrs. LANC 


References kindly permitted to the Rev. R. W. 
DALE, Birmingham 


University School, Hastings. 
M* JOHN STEWART has the plea- 


sure of informing his friends that he has se- 
1 ty B. B. WILLIAMS, late of 


OTHE A NEW LOWER ~~ for boys of 7 to 11 
years of „is under the Ee tler (wife 
| of Mr. ward A. Satie. BA. B 

EXAMINATION Rasi ru ror 1879 

London University, First B.A.. oo 1 

os 20 Matriculation in Honours 1 

0 Ist Division 1 

C uubridge Local Examination, Seniors » se 

55 Juniors 14 

College of Preceptors, First Claas“ * . 6 

* 1 Second „ : a 7 

» 


na — D 
* With the let Prize for Mathematics 
CAMBRIDGE HOUSE, 
Cornwallis Gardens, Hastings. 
A SCHOOL for LADIES, conducted . 
Mrs. WILLIAMS (wife of the Rev. B. 
Williams). Prospectus on application. 
CTAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER.LYNE. 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. 8 


Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded ona 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, 


XFORD COUNTY: x MIDDLE- CLASS 


SCH 
(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL THAME). 
success of this School for 


lication to 
pal. 


The 


passed 
cal Society and the 
Cambridge 


= the Oxford — + 

ricket, fishi e bathing, &c. 
parents in all parts of Engiand. 
Inclusive terms tw twenty-two or twenty-four 
For views and 124 apply to the 


Messrs. J. and J. 


PRIN G-HILL COLLEGE, BIR. 

MINGHAM.—The NEXT SESSION of this 
college will open in the moath of September. Appli- 
cation for admission should be 4 without delay to 
the Secretary, from whom all * information can 
be obtained.— Address Rev. F. Stephens, Birchfield, 
Birmingham. 


Education in Switzerland. 


EW FRAUENSTEIN ACADEMY 
ZUG. Established 1855. Preparation for the 
Universities, commercial department, German, 
— and Italian. Large modern building, 
tie m, playground, snd en. Cold and warm 
hs. 1 hest references. 1 — on applica- 
tion.—W. Fuchs, 411 Kung, — 
— headmaster of the Swiss Internatio tional Sch 
noa. 


References to 


pals, 


NOTICE. 


ESSRS. COOKE BAINES and CO., 
Snrveyors and Valuers, hereby intimate, that 
the Metropolitan Board of Works having decided to 
rename the thoroughfare from Moorgate-street to 
1 7 their Offices will in future be known 
as 70, F NSBURY-PAVEMEN T. E. C. 


ie 


THE ORIENT STEAM NAVIGA- 
TION COMPANY (Limited). 


n under the Com 1 
1867, and 1877, whereby! the liability 
of aoa 4 is limited to the amount of their 
shares. Authorised capital, £1,000,000, in 100,000 
shares of £10 each. Issue of 24,000 shares, on which 
£8 per share is now to be called up. 

Managers - Messrs. F. Green and Co., and Messrs. 
Anderson, Anderson, and Co., which firms at pre- 
sent consist of 

Frederick Green, Esq. 

Adam Stuart Kettelwell, 


Charhes Ernest Green, 
Shean Lane Devitt, 
Esq. son, 

Bankers— Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, and Co.» 
54, Lombard-street, London; Messrs. Williams, 
Deacon, Thornton, and Co, 20, Birchin-lane, 
London Messrs. Arthur Heywood, Sons, and 
Co., Liverpool. 2 4 
kers—Mossrs Foster and Braithwaite, ustin.- 

i) London; Mesers. G. and T. Irvine, 7; 
India buildings, Fenwick-street, Liverpool. 

Solicitors—Messrs. Parker and Co., St. Michael's- 

alley, Cornhill, London. 

Auditor— John 8 Esq. (Messrs. Tarquand, 
Youngs, and Co.), 41, Coleman-street, London. 
Secretary—Silas Waymonth, Esq. 
Offices—13, Fenchurch-avenue, London, E. C. 


James Anderson, Esq. 

Jas. Geo. Skelton Ander- 
son, Esq 

Alexander Gavin Ander- 


William ichard Ander- 


my Managers of the Orient Steam Navigation Com- 
(Limited) offer for subscription 24,000 shares 

the Company of £10 each, representing £240,000, 
which, with 36,000 shares issued, will consti- 
— issue of £800,000 out of the total authorised 

e Col — Gan formed the 12th February, 

mpany was formed on the e 
1878, as a private com (nothing — Fee for 
goodwill, nor by way o motion money), to acquire 
end carry on the Orient Fine of r then 58 
ning between London and Australia, and generally 
engage in, and develop, the steam trade itn 
Aastralia 
The requirements of the trade are now such tha it 

has been determined to give the undertaking a mo 
— character, and to offer for public subscription 

rtion of ita capital 

ew articles of association of the Company have ac- 
cordingly been recently ad removing restric- 
— 11 1 th 11 the 
0 articles, e g other e e 
— ot the Company, rendered necessary by 
the intended increase in its capital, and the enlarge- 
ment of its constituency. 


t was built for the Company in 

1878-79 by Messrs. John Elder and Co., of G . 
The only wait of the Com , besides nary 
on debentures at 


curren 

5 per cent. interest, d. and od 243, 000 on bills payable, the 
of which latter amount consists of 

ce of purchase-money not yet due. 

Com ‘s first steamer was hed on 

that date to Dec. 31, 1879, the 


earnings of the Company, after paying all i- 
and working ex , inclu 
insurance, have yidbied the eum 


1879. In January, 1 — 4 — — 
conjunction with the Pac avigation Com- 
pany, ® Ar he between England 
an 


companies for th 
whi oh they 
tal is intended to enable the Orient Company to 
up in due time the full share so reserved to to them, 


and to keep pace with the growth of their trade, by 
building new steamers and otherwise developing the 


business. 
The im and e trade of the Australasian 
Colonies for the year (the latest for which official 


£94,742,703 
£8, „ be re- 
alised from the exports of the colonies this year in 
excess of that which they yielded in the preceding 
season, in co uence nly of the great rise in 
the value of wool and other prodacts, and the large 
* — 
5 — of fresh frozen meat is likely to yield 
an im t addition to the — on Ay earnings. A 
ve already been 
received, an ref machines 
are about to be fitted in the steamers, to enable them 
to carry the meat on 
The steamers of the line are now regular . 
ing mails for a merely nominal remuneration, but 
the time — be distant fice of authorities will 


for 80 important a public service 
The Colonial 


115 are are yot published) ax ) ‘amounted to 


wer of 
i creating new traffic is wen now, ont Ee 
— * trade is proving no exce 
The direct service of the Orient 


ecessary link — England 
sian Colonies. Mercantile 1 is now toa t 


extent so asto use the steamers, and the 
public at both ends have learned by ee the 
advantages which they offer to passengers, as ved 

the large numbers in which they travel by the 


by 
line. 

Considering the vast area of fertile land available 
for cultivation in — colonies, the salubrity of the 
climate, and the weal th realised b y those who have 
already settled — it is — that the better 
class of em ts from the old country must be more 
and more attracted to these ficent territories. 

In view of the foregoing erations, it is sub- 
mitted that there is a large and most promising field 
for the future operations of the Com ry 

The Managers at present hold 10, Lowen, and by 
their agreement with the Company mentioned below, 
are bound to hold not less than 5,000 shares while 
they continue in the office of Managers. 

On the 36,000 shares already issued, £8 per share is 
at present paid up. A similar sum is to be paid up on 
the 24,000 shares now offered, in the following iustal- 
ments, viz. 

‘£1 to be paid on application. 
£ * allotment. 
£2 5 


eae March 31, 1881. 

Shares of the present issue will rank for dividend 
according to the awount called and paid from time to 
time. 

The calls may be paid in advance, and interest at 4 
per cent. per annum will be allowed on payments so 
anticipeted. 

Where no allotment is made the deposit will be re 
turned, and if a smaller number of shares be allotted 
than applied for, the surplas of the deposit will be 
—— to the payment of the amount due on 

otment. If any instalment is not duly paid the 


a lotment will be liable to cancellation, 
1 — made to forfeiture. 


an i payments 


contracts, 
licitor. 


Parties. 


Jan. 21, 1878. The Pacific Steam Na tion Co 
of the one part, and — — Andes. 
son, Anderson, and Co. of the other 


Jan. 28, 1878. Messrs. Anderson, Anderson, and Co. 
the one part, and Messrs. F. 


are in the hands of the Company's which 


Dates. | 


Jan. 21, 1878. 


other part. 
The Orient Steam Navigation Company 
Limited) the Pacific Steam 


A 
April 27, 1880, The — Bess team Na avigation Company 
(Limited) ‘olthe the one part, and Mesar s 
Anderson, Anderson, and Co. and 
Messrs. F. G Green and Co. of the 
other part. 


13, Fenchurch-avenue, London, May 21, 1880. 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


1880. 
To the Wen the Orient Steam Navigation 


— 
, Having paid to your Bankers * 


r share on 
the 11 — applied 1 1 rr ** — you to 
allot to o new issue of 
21000 2— of £10 4434 in Aw Company, and 7 
r to accept such shares, or any smaller number 

t you may allot to me, and to pay £1 per share on 
allotment, and all other calls thereon, as set forth in 
the prospectus, dated May 21, 1830, or that may here- 
after be made. 


Oct. 28, 1879. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOOIETY, 
Curer Orrice, 
63, THREADNEEDLE.STREET, LONDON. 
Branwcu Orrice, 60, Charing Cross; 
And at Oxford-street, corner of Vere-street. 
Established 1810. 
HE Managers invite special attention 


to the circumstance that Policies effected before 
next Midsummer will participate in the Division of 
at Midsummer 


Profits 182. 
J. G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 


THE 
INSTITUTE PERMANENT BUILD- 
ING & INVESTMENT SOCIETY. 


STABLISHED, LONDON, 1868. 
Cut Orrices— 
81, FINSBURY-PAVEMENT, E. 
Trustees and Directors— Messrs. Joux CLAPHAM, 
Cushion-court, E.C. ; Jon Trurrrron, F. R. G. S., 
Budge-row-chambers, E. C.; Joum Carr, Blooms. 
bury-square, W. C. 
* 7 J. Bensow, W. Fanuen, J. Grover, 
H. Hats, E. C. Jens, W. Kxxx, . T 


— 
Secretary—J. W. TABRAHAM. 


Shares, £25. Subscriptions, 5s. monty. 
A 1 may be taken. Sbares be paid u 
or in part at any time. 
Bonus on matured at annual distribution ot 
profits. No liability of members. Females and 
minors may take Shares. All members in town and 
country have equal advantages. 

Advances on roy Property made promptly, on 
liberal terms and — Apply by post or 
personally to the 12 nfor mation 
— 1 be obtained of any “it bore. Infor mation 
rectors 


Five per cent. interest. 


HE GOVERNMENTS sTOOK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
Established 1872. 


Paid-up Capital £500,000. 
INTEREST AL WED ON DEPOSITS. 
54 per Cent. for Five Years and upwards. 
5 per Cent. for Owe Year and upwards. 
Less One Year according to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Com 
— with cheques or coupons attached for half- 


YSECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securitics in 
which their moneys are invested, and the additional 
guarantee of the Paid-up Capital. 

ros and full information obtainable at 
52, Queen Victoria-street, E. C. 
A. W. RAY, Manager. 


COND HALF OF CAPITA 
OUSE PROPERTY and IN VEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 
92, Cannon street, London, 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION, 
In 40,000 fully — Shares of £25. For the Pur- 
chase and Sale o uctiveand P ive HOUSE 
» | PROPERTY, =F Im ving the —— — 3 
orking Classes on the supporting ciple. 
Registered March 15, , 


CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 
FIVE ISSUES, completing 20,000 Shares, amount- 
to Half a Million, at premiums amounting to 


000. 

The SIXTH ISSUE of 4000 £25 Shares at £5 per 
Share Premium. Nearly half already allotted, re- 
mainder in course of allotment. 

Current Rate of Interest on Shares, 
SIX AND A QUARTER PER CENT. 
Estates Purchased, 132; Cost, £647,911. 
* Estates have been sold at a considerable 


Weil-built and drained Weekly Houses and Shop 
1 1.7 bought. 

e Company offer great facilities for the Purchas- 
ing of Estates, having large sums at their disposal 
for the immediate com 1 ot the same. 

Eligible Estates for 

The Company is — to undertake the Mau- 
agement of Estates. 

For — 41 Application Forms aud other informa- 
tion apply to W. H. Basden, Secretary. 


V AY MEETING VISITORS to Lon- 

don are respectfully invited to call upon 
Charles Higham, Theological Bookseller (second- 
hand a ew), 274, Farringdon-street, London, E. C. 
Catalogues gratis and post- free. 


pro 


— 


London: Printed by W. Sr tour & Sons, at 97, 
98, and 99, Fetter-lane aud Published by JaMES 
Clan & Co., at 13 and 14, Fleet-street, E. C. 
Orders are received for Tux NONCONFORMIST AND 
INDEPENDENT by all Newsvendorsa and Booksellers 


in the United Kingdom. Money Orders should be 
made payable to James Clarke & Co.— Thursday 
May 1 1880. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE NONCONFORMIST & INDEPENDENT 


— 


— — — 


THURSDAY, MAY 27, 


— 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT AND RELIGIOUS 
BOUALITY. 


A brei having been by friends 
of religious equality in the metropolis for an 
opportunity of meeting those members of the 
newly-elected Parliament who sympathise 
with them in their practical aims, the com- 
mittees of the “ Liberation Society” and of 
the “ Dissenting Deputies ” issued invitations 
to a “ Parliamentary breakfast,” such as 
they have given on several previous occasions, 
It took place on Thursday last, May 21st, at 
the Cannon-street Hotel, and was in all 
respects of a highly successful character. 
Between thirty and forty Members of Parlia- 
ment were present, and the company num- 
bered nearly two hundred persons. The 
following were the M. P.'s present: — Messers. 
Henry Richard (who, for the reason stated in 
his speech, presided), Dillwyn, IIlingworth, 
Ashton Dilke, Hugh Mason, Watkin 
Williams, Woodall, Leatham, Bryce, Firth, 
Broadhurst, H. H. Fowler, B. T. Williams, 
Armitage, Barran, Balfour, T. R. Hill, 
Hopwood, C. H. James, Henry Lee, W. 
M‘Arthur, A. M‘Arthur, M‘Minnies, Middle- 
ton, G. Palmer, J. Roberts, Thorold Rogers, 
Stevenson, Thomasson, Willis, and Dr. 
Webster, the Right Hon. W. E. Baxter, 
Sir Chas. Reed, the Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley. 
The following Members had accepted invita- 
tions, but were unable to attend :—Serjeant 
Simon, Sir H. Havelock-Allan, Mr. Rylands, 
Mr. Wren. 

Letters expressing regret at inability to 
attend wre stated to have been received from 
the following Members :—Mr. John Bright, 
Mr. Colman, Mr. Collins, Mr. J. K. Cross, 
Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. P. A. 
Taylor, Lord E. Fitzmaurice, Dr. Kinnear, 
Mr. S. Morley, Mr. Dick-Peddie, Mr. Slagg, 
Mr. F. Henderson, Mr. T. B. Potter, Alder- 
man Carbutt, Mr. Whitworth, and some others. 

Among the general company were Mr. H. 
R. Ellington, Mr. Carvell Williams, Mr. A. 
J. Shepheard, Mr. 8. R. Pattison, Mr. 
Charles Shepheard, Rev. A. Hannay, Dr. 
Underhill, Rev. H. W. Crosskey, Mr. 
W. Edwards, Mr. Albert Spicer, Mr. J. E. 
Saunders, Mr. James Clarke, Rev. H. Ierson, 
Mr. H. H. Baynes, Mr. Stafford Allen, Mr. A. 
Dunn, Mr. J. Hopgood, Mr. Templeton, Mr. 
J. Clapham, Mr W. Holborn, Mr. J. Hey- 
wood, Mr. Rains, Col. Griffin, Mr. Eastty, Mr. 
G. C. Whiteley, Mr. A. Kitching, Rev. G. 
Verrall, Rev. J. G. Rogers, Rev. S. H. Booth, 
Rev. G. M. Murphy, Mr. A. H. Haggis, Mr. 
Adler, Mr. H. S. Leonard, Mr. C. S. Miall, 
Rev. W. Sampson, Mr. J. Fisher, Mr. S. Rob. 
johns, Mr. Grimwade, Mr. G. R. Howat, 
Mr. James Greville Clarke, and Mr. Percy 
Clarke. Letters intimating the inability of 
the writers to attend, and expressing sympa. 
thy with the object of the meeting, were 
read from the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, Rev. 
Dr. Allon, Rev. Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Landels, 
Rev. F. Trestrail, and Dr. Edmond. 

The CHarrman: Gentlemen,—I am here 
to-day in a sort of double capacity, partly us 
guest, and partly as host. As a Member of 
Parliament supposed to be faithful to the 
principle of religious equality, I am an in- 
vited guest, but I occupy this position by 
virtue of my being chairman of the Deputies 
of the Three Denominations, and a member of 
the committee of the Liberation Society—the 
two bodies who have done themselves the 
pleasure of inviting those who are present 
with us this morning. Well, in the names 
of those two bodies I offer to my honourable 


colleagues, whose names have just been read 
to you, a warm and cordial welcome, (Ap- 
plause.) It is very pleasant to see so many 
of them here—some of them old and familiar 
faces, who have been with us previously at 
such gatherings, and others new friends, 
whose names, however, and character and re- 
putation, as firm and faithful friends of our 
cause, have been well known to us before, 
although now for the first time they are in 
a position to render service to that cause in 
the Legislature. (Applause.) I congratu- 
late you and ourselves upon the fact that 
there is a — — number of the friends of re- 
ligious equality in the present Parliament 
than has ever before sat within the walls 
of St. Stephen’s. (Applause.) I think, if 
we include the Scotch Presbyterians—and 
they at least are Nonconformists in England 
are more than 100 Nonconformiste 

in the House, and a great many who 

are not Nonconformists as loyal to the prin- 


ciple of religious equality as Nonconformists 
themselves, and are almost as good as the 
genuine article itself. — 41 It is 
rather amusing to observe how Noncon- 
formity rises and sinks in the political 
market. Seven years ago in one of our 
discussions on the Burials Bill we were ad- 
monished by Lord Beaconsfield—then Mr. 
Disraeli—with great solemnity that our po- 
litical preponderance was at an end for ever. 
He itted that from the time of the 
Reform Bill of Lord 2 until = time 
when he was speaking, that preponderance 
had been great, and he also admitted 
that it had n in many instances used 
wisely and well; but he said, “ Another Act 
affecting the constituencies of this kingdom 
has since that passed, which has destroyed for 
ever the undue influence of the Nonconfor- 
mist body.“ But then there was this awk- 
ward fact in the way of Mr. Disraeli, that 
the Parliament in which he was then 
ing—the Parliament elected in 1868, 
and under the new franchise—had ro- 
turned a very large Liberal majority. 
But Mr. Disraeli was equal to the occasion, 
and he stated that this vast majority was not 
returned by the new constituency—it was the 
traditional and admirable organisation of the 
Dissenters that gave such a triumph to Mr. 
Gladstone. But now,“ he says, for the 
future all that is past, and you will be 
nowhere’’—(laughter)—and certainly the elec- 
tion of 1874 seemed to confirm the prophecies 
of Mr. Disraeli, and it was whispered in the 
lobbies of the House of Commons that the 
Prime Minister, in the exaltation of his 
triumph, after the election of 1874, was wont 
to boast among his followers that one thing, 
at any rate, he had done by the Reform Biull 
of 1867, and that was he had killed the Dis- 
senters politically. (Laughter.) Well, but 
what about the present state of things? This 
dead Dissent, which he thought he had 
killed and quietly inurned, rises before him 
at the last election, fullof vigour, armed cap- 
i-pie, with a menacing and aggressive atti- 
tude, so that we can conceive Mr. Disraeli 
addressing this ubiquitous Dissent as Hamlet 
addressed the ghost of his father— 
What may this mean, 
That thon, dead corse, again, in complete steel, 
Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon, 
Making night hideous? ’ 
(Laughter and applause.) For it is very 
curious to observe how, by the consentin 
voice of friends and foes, the primacy o 
honour for the great Liberal victory — 
achieved is assigned to the Nonconformists. 
(Hear, hear.) Our great leader, Mr. Glad- 
stone—(loud cheers)—is never weary of ac- 
knowledging, in the most glowing and 
generous terms, the immense services which 
the Nonconformists rendered during that 
political crisis which culminated in the elec- 
tion. They are, he says, the backbone of the 
Liberal party, and he points to their example 
as one which it would have been well if some 
other churches had followed. The Spectator, 
which delights in alternately patronising and 
snubbing the Nonconformists, has admitted a 
letter into its pages which declares that the 
cause of the Liberal success was entirely 
owing to the conduct of the Nonconfor nists. 
The Globe declares that the most potent ele- 
ment of the wave of Liberal feeling was the 
influence of the Dissenters, whose pulpits 
were converted into Radical rostrums, and 
their chapels into recruiting-grounds to catch 
Liberal votes. (Laughter.) While admitting 
the fact as to the influence exercised by the 
Dissenters, I must utterly deny the correct- 
ness of this statement. (Applause.) The 
Morning Post says, in language so lugubrious 
that it is difficult to believe the words were 
written without tears by the writer, that Mr. 
Gladstone’s acknowledgment that Dissenters 
are the backbone has acquired since the election 
a most portentous significance, for it means 
nothing less than that the country is now 
to be governed by a party whose backbone 
is Dissent. The Record admits the same 
fact, and the Daily Telegraph—(hisses)— with 
grim irony, calls the Liberal majority of the 
House of Commons “the Nonconformist 
majority; and so through the whole gamut 
of gratitude on the one hand, and of horror 
and lamentation on the other, the note of 
Dissenting supremacy is the loudest. Well, 
if we were not a remarkably modest people, 
we should be in danger of having our heads 
turned by this universal tribute to our poli- 
tical ascendancy. Now, it is a matter of 
some importance to ascertain how the special 
representatives of this powerful element in 
the national life are going to act in the New 
Parliament. There are two courses that may 
be suggested tous. We may assume an atti- 
tude of watchful jealousy, nourishing a 
suspicious and distrustful temper, pressing 
our own claims with an an and strong 
importunity, impatient of whatever is done 
that does not tend immediately in our direction, 
and ready to withdraw our confidence from 
our political friends if they do not instantly 
into effect all our extreme demands. 
Now I venture to say with all emphasis, that 


that is not the course we should pursue. 


| (Applause.) That is precisely the course 
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which our enemies would like us to a, 
and which we must therefore avcld. I ob. 
serve that that smart young statesman 
Lord George Hamilton—(laughter)—wh 
evidently thinks that his mission in life is to 
demolish Mr. Gladstone, and who never 
misses an opportunity of doing his little 
sible to fulfil that mission, told his friemds at 
Chiswick the other day that he anticipated 
the speedy disruption of the Liberal party 
in uence of such conduct on the part 
of the Nonconformists as I have just de- 
scribed, because, he says, the 1 1 
of the Dissenters in supporting Mr. Glad- 
stone was to obtain the disestablishment 
of the English Church and of the Church 
in Scotland. Some shockingly rude person, 
it seems, had said that Lord Seerne amil- 
ton was a liar— (laughter) —formaking that 
assertion —a most impolite and improper 
e ion; but if anybody had said, in 
polished and Johnsonian phrase, that in 
making this assertion Lord George Hamil- 
ton had fallen into a fundamental in- 
exactitude, — 4 have said what was 
ectly right. uch hter.) So far 
eit from — true that K sup- 
ed Mr. Gladstone in order to obtain the 
isestablishment of the English Church, 
that the fact is that was not their object at 
all. They su Mr. Gladstone because, 
in their belief, he was supporting the cause of 


truth and righteousness and peace—(ap- 
plause)—in the place of a m of mystery 
and equivocation, of inj and violence, 


of bluster and blood, which in their belief 
had the r to corrupt the public con- 
science and dishonour the national reputa- 
tion. (Applause.) If Lord Hamilton 
wants to know why we supported Mr. Glad- 
stone, we can tell him in a word—because we 
wanted to turn him and his friends out of 
office as having been, in our belief, the worst 
Government, the most reactionary at home 
and the most revolutionary abroad,with which 
this country has been afflicted within the 
living memory. (Applause.) Well, I think 
there are reasons, therefore, why we should 
exercise the utmost forbearance as Noncon- 
kormists towards the Government that has 
now come into power. In the first place, 
we must remember they have succeeded 
to a most dismal inheritance—an inheritance 
of blunders, of complications, yea, I will say 
of crimes—a general imbroglio, political, 
diplomatic, financial, which they have to dis- 
entangle and to restore to something like 
order. Andthen we Nonconformists are not 
Nonconformists merely or mainly. We are 
members of this great British community, 
we are interested in everything that concerns 
its peace and prosperity and honour ; and if, 
therefore, the Government brings forward 
good Liberal measures, we shall rally round 
them and support them to the utmost, for 
we are as interested as anybody in general 
measures, and I think we have contri- 
uted as much as any class of the community 
to secure such measures in the times that 
have passed. (Applause.) I can give you 
the testimony of a very vompetent witness. 
Lord John Russell was an astute and prac- 
tised observer of the political life of this 
country for fifty years, and these are the 
words that he used on oneoccasion. Speak- 
ing of the abolition of Church rates he says, 
“| know the Dissenters, they carried the 
Reform Bill, they carried the abolition of 
slavery, they carried free trade, and they 
will carry this question—” and of course 
they did carry it. (Applause.) Well, 
I am bound to give you both sides of 
the question, and there is another course that 
— be suggested by some of the y 
and more sanguine men amongst us. e 
may be told that we ought to place absolute, 
implicit, unhesitating,and unreasoning confi- 
dence in the Government which is now in 
office ; that we should do nothing that shall 
be unacceptable or inconvenient to them ; that 
rather than embarrass the Government in 
any way, we must suppress our convictions, 
postpone indefinitely our demands, and 
wait patiently on the pleasure of our 
friends. Now, honestly speaking, I cannot 
give that advice either, nor can I accept it by 
whomsoever it is given, for there is nothing 
ia the history of the past to justify such 
counsel as that. We have had an e ience 
for nearly fifty years of the relations between 
the Liberal party and the Nonconformists, and 
that experience teaches us this—that what- 
ever we have gained eitherin the removal of 
disabilities or in the acquisition of civil and 
political rights, we have attained by our own 
efforts. (Hear, hear.) There is no instance on 
record, so far as I know, where any Liberal 
Government has voluntarily undertaken to 
bear our burdens. I do not say this by way 
of reproach, but in order to prevent un- 
reasonable expectation with correspond- 


ing disappointment afterwards; but the pl 


fact is that in everything that has been 
done in the repeal of the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts,in the abolition of Church- 


rates, in the ing of Mr. Hadfleld's Quali- 
fication of O Bill, in the various measures 
for equal rights for the Noncon- 


jormiste in universities, in the reform of the 


Burial Laws, in our various struggles for 
education, we have had to act for ourselves, 
sometimes inst the formal tion of 
our political „and almost 


of their own as 
to the way in which the Nonconformists 
should act. They seem to think that we 


should act purely on the Evan prin- 
and for 


ciple—to do lend, 
1 (Laughter.) They do this, 
no doubt, use they desire our spiritual 
perfection, but the fact is we “ho not 
pretend to have attained to perfection 
at present; we are poor, frail mortals 
compassed about with many infirmities ; and 
among those infirmities is this, that ha 
striven, and laboured, and sacrificed a 
deal for our party, we think we are entitled 
A some consideration when they come into 
Office. As regards nal aims and 
sonal rewards, we act very much on the 
principle to do good, hoping for nothing 
again, and we have our hopes very liberally 
fulfilled. (Laughter.) I was the 
other day a long list in one of the pro 
ournals of all the political offices that have 
to be filled by the t Government, 
not including dip o and consular ap- 
tments—all the offices from the Lord 
hancellor, with his £10,000 a year, to the 
sub-secretary’s ;and theyamount, as 
far as Ioan gather, to about a hundred, and 
with the exception of two gentlemen who are 
in the Cabinet, and who 17 be truly said to 
be there not because, but although they are, 
Nonconformists, there is among the whole 
of this hundred not a single Nonconformist, 
not one who was thought worthy even to 
be — an under-secretary’s secretary. 
Well, pily, we are not office-hunters very 
much ; at the same time, I do hold this, that 
it is a great disadvantage to us to be alto- 
gether excluded from a position in the official 
class. We are not going to make a — n 
ok that, but we to state the and call 
attention to it. But what I venture to give 
as counsel to my fellow-members who 
sent tae principle of religious 1744 is, that 
whatever the Government do inthe way of 
bringing forward good measures, we should 
give them a loyal and strenuous support. We 
should not be too — pee in ps our 
own claims, we should not sulk if we not 
think we have as much attention as we 
deserve ; but, on the other hand, we cannot 
surrender our principles, we cannot belie our 
convictions, neither can we relinquish our 
right to forward, by discussion and 
agitation in Parliament and out of Parlia- 
ment, those principles and measures which 
we think are of vital importance to the 
sperity of our country. (Loud 4 

Rev. AtexanperR Hawwar: The follo 
resolution has been put into my hand, 
though I did not expect to occupy this post 
of honour when I entered the room, having 

to second the resolution after 
it had been moved by another, I submit it to 
your consideration with much pleasure, and 
with very few words of comment :— 

This meeting offers ite congratulations to the 
friends of uality throughout the 
country on religion — te eir Parflamen 
s h which has resulted from the recen 
ap to the constituencies ; and expresses the 
hope that preparation will te made for renewed 
exertions, — means of which that strength will 
be wisely used in furtherance of their aims. 


This meeting, sir, will be differently 

by different observers. I should not be sur- 
prised if some gleam of comfort came from it 
to the sad and wondering mind of the late 
Prime Minister. That gentleman, as he 
himself informed us, has been in quest of an 
explanation of the crushing defeat to which 


he and his party were | subjected, or 
rather, perhaps, in search of materials by 
which he might revive the droo 


spirit of his party; and I can imagine 
when he reads the report of our meet- 
ing here this morning in his news- 
paper to-morrow—if we can imagine such 
a mind so usefully employed—some gleam of 
comfort will come to his mind in phrases far 
more oracular than are likely to occur to me, 
or than, if they did occur to me, I should be 
very likely to use. He would probably say, 
“But —— I prophesied, be hold y 
the fulfilment of my prophecy. The Dissen- 
ters are already asserting themselves; they 
have met to form their cave; the policy of 
disintegration is already beginning to pre- 
cipitate results in the Parliamentary majority 
of the Government.” And 1 do not know, 
sir, whether on the right side of the chair 
there be not some members of the Liberal 
party, timid and melancholic reformers, men 
who undertake changes of the nature of re- 
form as Englishmen are said to take their 
easures—sadly. I do not know whether 
there be some such gentlemen who will to- 
morrow mornin ony “Can’t the Dissenters 
be quiet, were i for a little? — A 
rest and be P will 
be 
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been to make two Eng 
country into two sections, and we are placed 
by the misfortune of the existence of this 
institation in this position—that we are over- 


shadowed by a great privileged corporation, 
and in the interest of our own nciples 
we have i to take a di ve 
stand. But now, sir; it is only just to our- 
selves, and to those with whom we acted in 
thelate great electoral conflict, that we should 
say that we did not go into it as Nonconfor- 
m Never did 11 political party 
in the State more en leave out of view 
all that was distinctive of its demands and 
contentions as did the Nonconformists. 
.) They went into that conflict as Eng- 

en ; there was a plain issue before them ; 

the country was in the hands of a Government 
i with domestic affairs, and 


er wrong in 


Nonconformists went into this con- 
tention as lishmen who were resolved 
that not only the home legislation of Eng- 


to other nations, should be a thing of fair 
dealing ; that above all, its members should 
be determined, and all its leading lines 
drawn in the open council of the nation, and 
not in the recesses of one dark and scheming 
mind, as had been the case for several years. 
Applause.) The result upon which we are 
met here to felicitate one another, and to 

tulate the friends of religious equality 
throughout the country—namely, that we 
have a number of men in the present 
House of “r= who 1 eb * — 
apprehension of the principles w under- 
lie the contentions Nonconformists than 
has ever sat in the House of Commons before, 
was an incidental issue of the conflict. It 
was not the main issue, and I think it would 
be well for lishmen and English poli- 
the fact that when an 


— 


„ the answer given by 
resulted in the return, to the 
more of some Nonconformists than of many 
Churchmen, of a larger number of Non- 
than ever returned 


mist in this room who will contend—that, take 
your Nonconformists man for man, and take 
your Churchmen man for man, as Nonconfor- 
mists we have any right to say we are better 
men individually than they as Churchmen. 
There is no such spirit among us, but here is 
the fact—that our position as Nonconformists 
has left us free for full unem action 
in all that concerns the interests of this 


nation, so that we have taken the leading | probably, will not be long. 


, I am content with any kind 
of burial, so far as it gave us 
the op ity of oe a er 


our principles into the min 
By all means let us have the Burials Bill ; 
but we ought to have opened up in the House 
of Commons the whole of —— uestions. 
Mr. Richard, I presume, be Sessional 
Chairman, as the Irish say, or something of 
that sort, in the House of Commons—a kind 
of leader of the Nonconformist party to 
which his years, and his wisdom, and his 
t service, and his tance with the 
ouse would seem to entitle him. (Applause.) 
And I say the discussion of our questions, in 
so far as they can be got fairly before the 
House without worrying it, should be opened 
up, and from time to time our principles 
should be maintained; and surely on the 
future of English Nonconformity there 
shines a light which has this promise in it— 
that it will dry up and out of the land 
the whole thing called Nonconformity for 
evermore, by taking away all reason for this 
division which existe among us between 
Churchmen and Nonconformists. (Cheers.) 
Mr. ELLNrox (treasurer of the Libera- 
tion Society), in seconding the resolution, 
said: As the chairman has already stated, I 
am one of the officers of the Liberation So- 
ciety, but I suppose another reason why 1 


occupy this tion is because I am a resi- 
dent in city of “light and leading.” 
(Laughter.) Although we have a good deal 


of light, we have not much leading, but the 
time I fear is distant when the light we 
think we have will penetrate into some of the 
dark minds around us,and lead them to join 


our leading. So much for the city. I join 
most h in the congratulations of our 
friends whom we see here this morning, that 
the country appreciates worth and nt if 


London does not. We have representatives 
here from Lancashire, Yorkshire, Wales, 
Scotland—indeed, from most of the counties 
of England, and even from the dark Eas- 
tern counties. Why, sir, if Essex is moving, 
surely we need not fear for London. (Ap- 
13 However, I know you are all wait- 
to hear some words from our friends, and 
therefore I will not detain you except to say 
that to some of us who are growing grey in 
the service it is a subject of great rejoicing 
that so many old friends are in the Houses, 
and still more that there are so many 
ung members who are springing up. 
Looking over the past, and forward 
to the future, it has been a source 
of some anxiety to some of us, that the 
House of Commons contains, comparatively, 
so few young men who seem to be coming 
forward to take the places of the veterans 
who are pone away. Now, in look 
ing around this table this morning one 
great subject of co tulation, is that 


oung men are growing up to bear the 
ner when we have done our work, which, 
I can only say 


part in bringing the legislation and diplomacy | with regard to what has fallen from the 


of the coun into harmon 
higher and o traditions of the country ; 
while the position of Churchmenas Churchmen 
has 50 their political action, that they 
are found the stro party in sup of a 
policy that is unrighteous and is of the 
irit of brag and bluster. (Hear, hear.) It has 
— been our contention that the spirit of 
a privileged institution must have this effect 
upon those who are partakers of the erly + 
or who are its main supporters. Now, sir, the 
question on which you have touched so amply 
and so fitly isas tothe future. This resolu- 
tion expresses a hope that there will be fresh 
exertions to our principles into practical 
effect. Not ha the honour of a seat in 
the House of Commons, and not being called 
to deal as a member of the House of Commons, 
with the question of policy, I would not 
venture to touchthe question at all. It is 
too high for those of us who in relation to 
this ition are mere laymen; but I am 
sure the heartiest nse has been called 
forth to the wise words which you, sir, have 
offered from the chair. Those of us who are 
on this side of the cross table and its flanks 
can rely on the gentlemen who have been re- 
turned as representing the principles of Non- 
conformity, that they will bear themselves 
with moral and Christian dignity in carrying 
out the work which is committed to their 
hands. There will be 2 yy on their 
; they will never fight against a measure 
— in iteelf because Nonconformists have 
kept out of office, or have been other- 
wise snubbed, or because Nonconformists 
have not had their case sufficiently attended 
to. Ihave no doubt that every Nonconformist 
member in the House of Commons will be 
found fighting for every such measure on its 
merits. Nor do I suppose that they will 
harass the House with impractical measures. 
But I do wish to make this observation before 


I resume my seat, that our great work in the 


country for — to come is educational 


work — (hear, 


D—and the benches of the 
House of Commons offer a coign of vantage 


withall the chairman with respect to operations in the 


House of Commons, that I am quite sure that 
any one who takes an active part in the con- 
duct of political affairs outside the House 
will endorse most entirely the policy he has 
indicated. Union is our duty; but the reso- 
lution points to future action. We ought to 
keep up our organisations in the constituen- 
cies; not put off combination until the eve 
of an election, when we get a scratch crew; 
but wherever it is possible to o ise the 
friends around us, and go on pegging away. 
That is the prinqple ou which we should act 
(Cheers. ) 

The resolution }was enthusiastically agreed 
to 


The Cham said he would now call 
upon a Scotch, an English, and a Welsh 
member to respond to the resolution. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Baxter, M. P., 
who was very cordially received, said :—Mr. 


Chairman and gentlemen,—My first and 


THE NONCONFORMIST AND INDEPENDENT, 


it back into the paths of uprightness and of 
peace. Some of you, I daresay, will be sur- 
prised to learn that I have sat for more than 
twenty-five years continuously in the House 
of Commons, that there are now only twenty- 
nine gentlemen in the present Parliament 
who in that respect are senior to myself. I 
mention this because nothing can be more 
suprising or ifying than the p that 
has been during that quarter of a cen- 
tury in the great principle of religious 
equality. I do not refer to the Acts that have 
been passed after long struggles, because 
they will at once occur to your mind, but I 
have no doubt there are gentlemen in this 
room who will recollect the day when 
there were only two or three Noncon- 
formists in the House of Commons. Now, 
the chairman has told us, there are about 
a hundred. The last General Election 
added more y to their numbers than 
any election before, and I have no doubt 
they will make their influence felt, although 
I certainly very much concur in the remarks 
that have fallen from the chairman, and am 
extremely sorry that the great Noncon- 
formist party, which is so largely repre- 
sented in this room, is hardly repre- 
sented at all, even in the subordinate 
ranks, of Her Majesty’s Government. One 
or two incidents occur to my mind illustrative 
of the progress made in the last few years by 
the Nonconformists, and the advance of that 
great idea which brings us together this 
morning. Shortly after my election an 
honourable baronet, representing a Liberal 
borough in the West of England, said to me, 
across a writing-table in one of the divisional 
lobbies, “‘ I have got a letter from a man this 
morning who signs himself a Con tion- 
alist. Can you tell me what on all the face 
of the earth that means?” (Laughter.) On 
another occasion, after a very interesting con- 
versation on English ecclesiastical affairs, a 
noble lady whom I had the pleasure of taking 
down to dinner, on my telling her that I was 
a Dissenter, pushed k her chair a little 
way, looked at me with an expression half 
puzzled, half scared, and said, Oh, my 
gracious, you don't say so! I never met one 
in a room before.” ewed laughter.) In 
1855 I dined at the table of a statesman 
now in a very illustrious position, and 
to our late esteemed friend, Mr. Charles 
Gilpin, who was also in the company, I 
happened to remark across the table, 
with regard to some grievances of which 
they were complaining, “‘ Oh, that will be all 
set right in the good time coming, when 
there are no longer Established Churches.” 
The quick ear of our host overheard the 
observation, and later on in the evening he 
took me aside into the drawing-room and ex- 
pressed the greatest possible surprise that 
any person should talk of such a consummation 
as being taken for ted. Like the aforesaid 
lady I rather think he had never met a Dis- 
senter in the room before. (Laughter.) He has 
met a great many since; and 7 d like to 
know how many members of the new Parlia- 
ment sitting on the Liberal benches do not 
know what a Congregationalist is. Now, 
gentlemen, we have all been in at the death 
of one Disestablishment. Happily we have now 
religious aay in Ireland. (Hear, hear.) 
Will you allow me to say a word or two about 
Scotland? (Applause.) I daresay most of 
you are aware that that branch of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Scotland which is con- 


nected with the State has very small emolu- | 


ments: it is a poor Church, and with no 
social advantages, because very few of the 
gentry or nobility belong to it; and, more- 
over, in certain respects, both in practice and 


| 
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great body of the Scotch tativ 
we do not want to be — jn ie bees 
time coming a from the other side of 
e 2 bulk of the Scotch 

: y, if not actually, pl 
to leave the final decision of this question to 
another vote of the constituencies ; but I know 
something of a y in the Church itself who 
thoroughly un d the situation, men of 
sagacity and foresight ; and I am one of those 
who look forward at no very distant date to an 
amicable settlement. The case of the Church 
of England is very different indeed ; and the 
more we look at it in its pecuniary and mone. 
tary aspects, the more perplexing does it 
appear. Whilst we fight the battle of 
religious equality here with erance, I 
hope we shall also do it 2 — and 
with patience. The Italians have a very 
wise proverb, Chi va piano va sano, but you 
may depend upon it, gentlemen, that its 
time will come. There is no valid reason 
why a man who believes in bishops should 
have a higher social position than a man 
who does not. (Applause.) There is no one 
who knows anything about the matter—who 
has, for example, investi the ecclesiasti- 
cal state of North America and the British 
Colonies—who doubts for one moment that 
voluutary effort is amply sufficient to over- 
take the religious wants of the community; 
and when the time comes in England, as come 
it certainly will, for the abolition of exclusive 
rivilege, it will exercise a soothing, cement- 
ing effect upon all branches of society, and 
there will no more be ecclesiastical squabbles 
in the British Parliament than there are in 
the Congress of the United States. (Loud 
1 
r. Huan Mason, M. P., who was next 
called upon and received with cordial 
cheers, said: I accept, with very great thank- 
fulness, the honour of representing, on 
this important occasion, the English Noncon- 
formist members of the new House of Com- 
mons ; but, at the same time, I warmly con- 
gratulate the promoters of this meeting on the 
good taste, timeliness, and gratitude they 
have shown in selecting as the first speaker 
in response to this vote an honourable gen- 
tleman who represents a Scotch constituency, 
not only because he is an old Member of 
Parliament, and I am the youngest in that 
respect, but because he has experienced the 
wear and tear of official life; and some of 
us, at least, recollect the great good he 
did as an administrator at the head 
of a most important Government office. 
(Applause.) Let me say, gentlemen, on 
behalf of myself, that I have not been 
returned for Ashton-under-Lyne by the 
Nonconformist portion of the constituency 
alone. Of course I did receive, perhaps, 
every vote of the Nonconformist portion of 
the constituency ; but, at the same time, I 
recognise, with very deep gratitude, the 
warm and hearty support which I received 
from a very influential and numerous sec- 
tion of the Church of England; and when 
members of the Established Church, church- 
wardens, builders of churches, founders of 
church schools, the most munificent sup- 
rters of every organisation of the Esta- 
blished Church one after another most warmly 
espoused my cause; and when they were re- 
proached by rectors and vicars in the borough 
as “ another Churchman gone wrong! — 
(laughter)—I do not believe that the fact that 
I was an advanced Nonconformist operated 
in the slightest degree against my election 
in the minds—I was going to say, and I will 


, say—of the most intelligent of the Church- 
| men—(applause)—of the richest Churchmen, 


the largest employers of labour, and the 


in doctrine, it has set an example of liberality | largest owners of capital. I was very happy 
or 


which is in accordance with the spirit of the 
age. But we cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that it is in a minority of the population, 
and it certainly received a very heavy blow 
and t disco ment at the General 
Election. (Cheers.) The Dissenters north of 
the Tweed adopted precisely the same course 


all; but it was forced upon them by the in- 
conceivably injudicious line taken by the 
clergy themselves. Why, one Scotch county, 
almost to a man, voted against a Liberal 
who was an attached member of our own 
Church, and in favour of an Episcopalian 


Tory, who belonged to that high school which 
not only would not enter the door of a Pres- 


most natural impulse in addressing such a byterian church, but do not admit that Pres- 


company as this is to congratulate the great 


Nonconformist body upon the union, the 
activity,and the enthusiasm that they dis- 
played at the last General Election, and more 
especially upon their abstention from raising 
questions distinctive to themselves in order to 
succeed in what appeared to them the para- 
mount duty of every true Liberal, namely, 
putting anend to a policy of bravado and 
vain glorying, and getting quit of people that 
delight in war. And now, gentlemen, that the 
victory has been won—perhaps the greatest 
and most conclusive that was ever won in the 
history of any constitutional country—may I 
put in a word asking you not toe t too much, 
at all events all at once, from Her Majesty's 
present Government. The reckless doings of 
their predecessors, both in foreign affairs and 
in finance, ha ve surrounded them with difficul- 


ties, rplexities, aad embarrassments of 
no cnttalle 


y nature; and you may de 
upon it that it will be neither a 


from these tortuous, devious ways, and bring 


ent 
nor an easy task to extricate the nation 


byterian churches are churches at all. Now, 
the alliance between Church and State, as 
faras the legislature is concerned, has been 


exclusively by — ans. 
recollection there have been hardly any mem- 


in the House of Commons; but a little bird 
has whispered to me that the total rout of 


the 
and boroughs, has confirmed the Episcopalian 
entry and landlords in an idea they had 
ore entertained to abandon the defence of 
the Church the clergy of which had played 
their cards so badly. Scotch Episcopalians 
look forward to some pecuniary gain from the 
disendowment, and they also e t,—and I 
believe with some 42 on the 
dis establishment of the Church in Scotland 
there will be a very large accession to the 
Episcopalian Church there. Be that as it 
may, w 


ourselves. You know the sentiments of the 


as their friends in the south. They did not | 
moot the question of Disestablishment at | 


| 
| 


Dissenter, 


y at the last election, both in counties 


defended, up to the present time, almost 
During my | 


bers of the Established Church of Scotland 


| 


to know that it was no disqualification 

representing the Liberal party in Ashton- 
under-Lyne that I happened to be not only a 
but a Dissenter of Dissenters. 
(Hear, hear.) Now, while I recognise most 
cheerfully that important fact, I have to 
deplore that there is another side to the 
question. While I believe that the principles 
of religious TM are advancing gradually, 
and even swiftly, in the minds of the most 
intelligent members of the great Episcopal 
Church, I do see, from time to time—even in 
Lancashire, even in Ashton-under-Lyne—that 
there are people who have been trained in 
the families and under the ministries of the 
Nonconformist communities who seem, as 
they grow older and richer, to take a delight 
in turning their backs upon their Noncon- 
formist principles, and upon certain special 
occasions in their lives, which happen once 
only to most people and twice to some— 
(laughter)—they seem to think that they can 
only be married properly at the altar of the 
Established Church. (Hear, hear.) Now, I 
consider this a great slur ugon Noncon- 
formist ministers, and no small treachery 
to the principles of Nonconformity. This 
shows that we have not only to educate 
enlightened men of the Episcopal Church, 
but, also, even the members of our 
own congregations; and our ministers and 
deacons and elders must never forget 
that they have to keep strict watch over 
and strictly to shepherd those younger 
members of the Nonconformist communi- 
ties who my friend Mr. Ellington hopes 
are taking the places of those older and 


I want to impress on you is that me say that I am ready to 
we desire to manage our ecclesiastical affairs much more warmly and gg 4 than I am 


more advanced in the field in which we 
have been working. (Hear, hear.) Now let 
ise very 


afraid some of our friends do the appoint- 


res = wa ES * 
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ment which includes John Bri 
—which includes — and 

patriotic men like Mr. Mundella, Mr. Faw- 
ett, Mr. Chamberlain, and one or two other 
members whom I could name; and I myself 
do not see that we members of the 22 


My own feeling is that the utmost has been 
done that bly could be done in that re- 
r.G ne, and I think that in- 
stead of d ing the smallest amount of re- 
proach, he is entitled to the gratitude of Non- 
conformiste for doing what he has done. I am 
sure there is no member connected with any 
portion of the Liberal party who has so con- 
stantly and cheerfully —— the support 
which he and the principles he represents have 
received from Nonconformists, and it is an 
indication that he himself warmly feels that 
for the victory which he and his y have 
achieved throughout the country they are in- 
debted to the men with whom we are con- 
nected in every part of the United Kingdom. 
I follow our friend Mr. Baxter very 
cordially in one respect. In the course 
of the present short Session of Parlia- 
ment we must not be too impatient if 
our question is not advanced in the way in 
which some of us would wish it should be 
advanced. I am thankful when we can creep 
on slowly step by step; I am thankful to 
know that one bility after another is 

ually being removed, and I do think that 
in some part of the country the Burials 
question in the last election has been con- 
sidered a most important one—(hear, hear)— 
and that the relief which the Nonconformist 
bodies will experience from a wise settlement 
of this long ayitated question will be of the 
greatest possible advan to the advance- 
ment of our general principles. I do not my- 
self see that any other part of our question 
could have been taken up in the present brief 
Session of Parliament than that one, and 
I know no other question in connection with 
our ee I am sure I am supported 
in this by Mr. Carvell Williams, and the 
active men of our Liberation Society—which 
has given greater offence to Nonconformists 
than the way in which Dissenters have been 
treated in various parts of the country 
by the clergymen and others on occa- 
sions where every unkindly feeling 
should be forgotten, and every opportunity 
should be taken to show the greatest amount 
of sympathy, regard, and friendliness to those 
who have been overwhelmed with grief. My 
friends, I appeal to you, and I am sure I do 
not appeal in vain, that we shall give this 
glorious Administration a warm, hearty, true, 
and loyal support. (Applause.) e not 
only represent the Nonconformist portion 
of the community, but we are representa- 


tives of the great Liberal party of this | 
of these principles and for the education of the 


countr ; we not only have to seek to advance 
our own special principles, but we have to 
seek toundo that frightful amount of mis- 
chief which the late base Administration has 
been the means of causing in every part of 
the globe; and coming, as I do, from Lan- 
cashire, where we have been plunged into 
the deepest commercial! distress, I can assure 
you that the change of Administration has 
made new men of wy friend Mr. Henry Lee 
and myself, and a number of others who are 
deeply engaged in commerce; and I for one, 
at all events, thankful as I shall be at all 
times to receive the warm and wise admoni- 
tions of my friend Mr. Hannay, and of other 
prominent members of our party, shall feel 
it to be my duty, and I shall be seeking the 
best interests of the country and of Noncon- 
formists in particular, by rendering a hearty 
and cheerful support to Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Bright, and the Government generally. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Warxrn WILIAuSs, M.P., who was 
next called upon, said: Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen,—I think it is not diffi- 
cult to see why the honourable duty of join- 
ing in this response has been assigned to the 
county of Carnarvon. In the late gieat 

litical victory in which we are all rejoicing, 

ngland has surpassed everything that she 
had done since the great orm Bill of 
1832. Scotland, as we all know, boasts that 
she has surpassed England ; but we have the 
testimony of Mr. Gladstone for saying that 
Wales has surpassed Scotland and England 
both. (Laughter.) We in Carnarvonshire 
can boast that we have surpassed the rest of 
Wales, and it is, indeed, no exaggeration to 
say that, because we had, against tremendous 
odds, the largest majority, both absolutely 
and relatively,of any political contest through- 
out the Principality. (Applause.) Now I shall 
occupy but two or three minutes. Brought 
up myself asa member of the Established 
Chure „I have become from experience and 
from feeling a thorough Nonconformist and 
also a tho h Liberationist—(applause)— 
and I should lad, indeed, if I could see 
every country in — boldly take the step 
of adopting a free Church in a free State. In 
these days of liberty of opinion and free- 
dom of thought, whatever it may have 
been in past days, I believe every thoughtful 
person will that the establishment cf 
religion by the State is no strength either to 
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reverse. It weakens the Church, ys its 


true spirit, and causes it to lean upon a poor 


and a rotten reed. Well, the i 

in the task that is before us of fisestablishing 
and disendowing the Church is one that has 
not been fully met, and I think that it will 
ome nen en ae eee ae SE 
establishment from the point of religion, but 
from those who are afraid of a powerful free 


culty had a reality. In some continental 
nations at the present moment it is a reality, 
but I believe that in this country the 

is past, and that if we maintain a 
philosophical dealing with the subject, and 
advance at the same time with the freedom 
of the Church from the State, with universal 
and true national education, the evils will 
be remedied and frustrated, and those who 
live, as I hope most of us here may, to see the 
day of the disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the Church of England will 
that the subject is one which may be safely 
taken up, and that it will tend not only to the 
consolidation of the civil power in the country, 
but to the strengthening and invigorating of 
the religious spirit of the country. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Woopatt, M.P. for Stoke-upon- 
Trent, was then called upon by the chair- 
man. He said: Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men,—I must acknowledge very cordially 
and gratefully the welcome which the metro- 
politan friends of religious equality have 
— not merely to those veterans who, like 

r. Baxter, have so long served the cause, but 
to new men like myself, who only come in 
with an honest, earnest purpose to follow in 
their steps. I think, also, it is a very happy 
circumstance that we are welcomed not so 
much as Nonconformists this morning, but as 
advocates and friends of the principles of 
religious equality; and I am glad to find 
among those who may be included under that 
term men who, worshipping in the Estab- 
lished Church, have our principles at heart as 
much as the sturdiest Nonconformist among 
us. It has been already said that we have 
not been returned to Parliament upon a Dis- 
establishment platform, and although we our- 
selves have not made those particular princi- 

les prominent, we have been indebted to our 
friends the enemy for taking care, at any rate, 
that they did not escape attention. ven- 
ture to say, that in England, as in Scotland, 
wherever a man was connected with the 
Liberation Society, or was known to be 
in favour of the principle of disestablishment, 
the Tories were very careful indeed to let the 
electors know it, and not one cf us endea- 
voured to explain away or apologise for the 
conviction which we held. I listened with a 
great deal of attention to what has been said 
with to the use which may de made 
of the House of Commons for the ventilation 


country. Although we may not attempt an 
assault upon the great citadel of the Estab- 
lished Church, at any rate we shall, I trust, 
do execution upon some of the outworks ; 
and although my friend Mr. Hannay s 
of the question involved in the Burial Laws 
as something for which in itself he does not 
care a button, I do think we may, with very 
considerable satisfaction, feel that we are ap- 
proaching the beginning of the end of a con- 
troversy which will be looked back upon as 
involving very important principles. (Ap- 
lause.) When about this time last year I 
the opportunity in this building of 
saying a few words upon the question, I ven- 
tured to say that I thought it would be an 
extremely unfortunate thing if the Burial 
Question was dealt with merely in its 
relationship to the ial churchyards, 
and that we had much more to fear from a 
premature settlement than from any amount 
of delay. I think it is an extremely grati- 
fying circumstance that the 
Queen’s Speech tells us that Parliament will 


be called upon to deal with this question in 
its relationship both to churchyards and 
cemeteries. (Applause.) Sir, I have, in the 
course of some local activity, had occasion to 
refer to those multitudinous statutes which 
bear upon burial law, and they appear to | 
have been framed in such a way, that, if we did | hearted 
(Applause.) I believe that, while we shall 


not know better, we might suppose their 


object was to deal with a community like | 


e in the 


effect, although I believe we were under no 

mistake as to what was the intention, of the 

law in this respect. Without 

long upon your time, I will just ask 

consider the curious pretentiousness involved 
in our 


in this claim for a 1 — 
burial grounds. The Prayer-book provides 


may be, and egos is, in some with 
great acceptance, in the ish church- 
by laymen. The a ity, therefore, 
is, that a claim should be made to have 
a consecrated building provided for the per- 
formance of a service which is not in it a 
clerical service at all. Sir, I believe—and I 
am happy to say that itis a feeling which 
will be sympathised with ver by a 
greater number of liberal-minded men withi 
the Established Church, clergy as well aa 
laymen, than we had been prepared to 
—that we are approaching a settlement of this 
question, which will contribute enormously, 
not merely to the satisfaction of a genuine 
sentiment, but to the practical convenience 
of all those who are concerned in the 
administration of the law. In doing away 
with the exclusive title to services im the 
hial burial-ground, we shall certainly 
— ridiculous the maintenance of any 
distinction between consecrated and un- 
consecrated ground in our cemeteries. There 
will be no longer any purpose to be served by 
delimitations of the kind which a 
hitherto regarded as necessary ; am 
satisfied that when we have determined this 
important question that Englishmen are to 
equal before the law, not only in their time- 
honoured right to interment, but also to in- 
terment with such services as may be most in 
accordance with the views of the dead or of 
their survivors; then, indeed, we shall find 
that this great bundle of statutes is mere 
cumbersome lusage which will be very 
speedily reduce! to an extremely — 
form. Sir, I tuink we may respond with 
t heartiness to the appeal which has 
n made by the hon. Member for 
Ashton. Never before have we had a 
Government in whom we had so much 
reason to believe that we might place a very 
generous confidence. Wh ey propose 
to deal with this measure in the first instance 
merely by attacking the religious principle 
involved in it, or whether they will 
at once to a general consolidation of the Acts, 
we may be quite sure at any rate that they 
will be animated by a desire to do the thing 
thoroughly and honestly. I express no 
opinion, because I suppose we do not know 
et whether their proposals will be submitted 
in the first instance to the U pper or the Lower 
House. If the 1M House do have the 
privilege, I trust t they will be equal to 
the occasion, for we must never forget 
the very important, the memorable, service 
rendered tous by Lord Granville and Lord 
Harrowby, who by that never-to-be-forgotten 
resolution in the House of Lords taught from 
the peerage a lesson to the parsons. Sir, we 
felt last night that a great compliment 
had been paid to Nonconformity by the 
selection of Mr. Hugh Mason to second 
the Address. 1 He at any rate 
made no apology for his position there as 


a Nonconformist, and while he looked | — his and do for | 
—take up t uestion, or it 


very handsome, and very courtly in his 
splendid uniform—(laughter)—and now 
seems to stand before us as a sort of sponsor for 
the Government, I am quite sure that we 


have reason to feel that the very plain words | 
which he said, in testimony of a long life, | 


will be a very important element in dealing 


with these questions. Sir, I have had some | 
opportunities in my own district of seeing | 
something of the irritation which these laws 


have caused, and the expense and trouble 
and bother, which I trust will soon be ter- 
minated, but I am perfectly in earnest in 
saying, I would infinitely prefer that they 
should remain for another generation to 
deal with, rather than they should be at this 
time settled in any half. manner. 


be watchful and earnest in this matter, we 


the inhabitants of our Indian dependency | have the fullest reason to hope, that on this 


rather than with Englishmen. Mr. Hannay 
has referred to the fact that we have been 
treated on these ecclesiastical questions 
pretty much as if there were two Englands. 
Certain it is that those who framed the 
various burial laws appear to have assumed 
that their first duty was to provide for some 
high privileged caste, for whom was to be set 
apart a certain portion of ground, carefully 
prepared and fenced, for the exclusive use of 
the members of the Established Church, 
approved and consecrated by the bishop, 
and in the act of consecration con- 
veyed to him, and the — were 

rivileged or permitted to pay bishop 
his fees for the act of consecration. 
(Hear, hear.) Then, probably, it has been 
assumed, until the other day, that in addi- 
tion to setting apart a portion of the public 
ground obtained at the public cost for these 


and every other matter the Government 
will prove themselves to be thoroughly worthy 
of our confidence. (Applause.) 

Mr. LATAM, M.P.: Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen,—I suppose that I owe the honour 
of being invited to address you to-day to the 
fact that I have placed upon the paper a 
notice with reference to the question of 

tronage. I have not yet deci exactl 
in what terms that notice should be pro . 
So far as I can judge there is no desire on 
the part of Parliament to go into any very 
serious business during the present short 
Session, except those matters which may be 
laid before us by the Government itself; but 
whenever this motion comes on— whether this 
year or early next year—I trust I shall be 
able to frame my motion in such shape that 
it may lead practically to a Disestablishment 
debate. (Hear, hear.) It has always seemed 


— — 


must not forget that the victory which we 
have just won has been pre-eminently a 


in 1880 nearly, if not quite as well, as 

they polled in 1874; but the 
a great deal better. Nor is it due, as we are 
sometimes told, exclusively by any means, 
to the efforts and speeches of any one statces- 
man, however eminent, however active, and 
however eloquent. Those speeches were too 
diffuse and too argumentative to have been 
read by one tithe of the b men whose 
votes carried the election. 
need to read them, for they — and 
they re- 


we should be satisfied to rest and be thankful. 


because we felt ourselves weak, but because 
we knew ourselves to be supremely — 
Disestablishment must always be a promi- 
nent feature in e Radical programme. 
(Applause.) It is always present to our 
— ; and I will venture to that no 
Government can be formed which con lone 
command the of the Radical 
that is not prepared to take distinct an 
early steps in the direction of Disestablish- 
ment. Rene) Now, if there be one 
question which has been marked out for the 
y and the Government to take up in the 
irection of Disestablishment, it is the 


told us over and over that they were 
prepared to accept the judgment of the Scotch 
people. We have been told to-day that the 


question of Disestablishment in Scotland was 
raised at every Scotch election, and I venture 
to think that the verdict of the Scotch nation 
upon that and every other Radical question, 
has been a marvel—I had almost said a 
miracle—of unanimity. (Applause.) Well, 
then, will the Government of Mr. Gladstone 
sooner or later—sooner, I hope, rather than 


what Mr. G 


out the country for his uncom 
advocac the question of Disestablishment 
in Scotland 


one Scotch nobleman [the Duke of Argyll), 
who has been conspicuous for his defence of 
the Establishment in Scotland has been 
warmly folded to the Ministerial bosom. I 
do not say that we have any right to conclude 
anything from this two-fold circumstance, or 
to ve the rumours which are afloat ; but 
if there be any truth in them, and if it be 
true that this question and other t 
ecclesiastical questions are to be ved, 


notwithstanding everything we have heard 
this — I am only expressing the 


may end * g an apology itself. 


A . 

r. Bryce, M.P. for the Tower Ham- 

lets, spoke as follows: Mr. 

Gentlemen,—The ing is now 80 

n doub e 

you, time is so precious, 

— . ht to the t to which I = 
i b . Ric to address my re- 

marks. question of University reform 

in ite connection with the application of the 

principles of religious equality, has got @ par- 
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— — 


moment the Universities 
Cambridge are ray & they are 


crucible of re- 
form. There is a Commission sitting, or, 
rather two Commissions—one for each 


gly Conservative 
for Mr. Justice Grove, who was 
most members. 
estion w the Commission 
itself to, so far as it con- 


ber of fellowships, offices, and 
le sometimes for life; sometimes for 


a that he will take those orders 

time. In the Universities 
as they once were of an effete Toryism— 
we have now and Liberal ad vo- 


laboured very much for the lication of 
— 441 on of clerical 

and and you will be 
glad to hear that in most the Liberal 


a 
missioners have not yet pu 
statutes; but I believe it is no secret that in 


at least—Christ Church, Mag- 


— considera 
e 


dalen, and St. John’s—a 
ion of clerical fellowships 


has been 
retained. Now this is felt by the Liberal 


„ and by those whom we ought more 
— to pity, the Liberal 14 in 
who are going to ed 

K hand 


over, boun and foot, to the mercies of 
a clerical majority, to be a grievous wrong, 
and entirely contrary to the whole current 
and spirit of 
therefore, appeal 


of University tests, to the y of the 
keip Ss body +4 — ne to 
The question will arene tele Pan 


liament, and the only question is as to the 
form in which it can be done. The statutes 
made by the Commissioners for each college 
require to be laid upon the table of both 
Houses, and either House can by an ad- 
dress to Her Majesty request Her Majesty 
to disallow the statute. Therefore an 

will be afforded, which I 
2 be now this Session, of ob- 


prevent the Commis- 
sioners from going on in this dan path, 
some action should be taken is year tes 
which the opinion of the House of Commons 
might be elicited on the subject, and a warn- 
ing given to the Commissioners that the 
path in which they are now tread- 

is one which they might perhaps have 

f before the general election, but 
which they can follow no longer. (Hear, hear.) 
One 8 only remains, and that is one 
about which very little has been said hereto- 
fore, but with regard to which also I hope 
you will give us your su when the time 
or action arrives. The Theological Faculty 
in the universities is entirely confined to 
clergymen of the Established Church. I do 
not mean to say that the time is yet come 
when we can have a er de tional 


theo faculty. Therefore, as regards 
dogma and pastoral th „possibly the 
way of keeping ap such chairs at present 


is to allow them to be occupied by one parti- 
cular denomination, and that denomination 
which has them has the best claim to keep 
There are, however, two chairs, two 


them. 
ronan tare in the university, both of the 
importance, with regard to which a | 


a man who stands or a chair of that kind, to 


than to any clergyman w 
fore, 21 — 4 1 — to 
throw open essorships 

and that we shall have your (Cheers.) 
In the University of Cambri 
sion has been 


minded men, and the 
tion a 


on having the same vigorous hel 

now hich h 
John Coleridge 
thank you for having listened so attentively 
to these technical details, and I beg to 
bear in remembrance that it is not only the 
question of the Burials Bill, but also of the 


4 
did not come here 
to speak, and I think it was fortunate I was 
— 1 eee 
not have been inclined to listen to my 
remarks. I could have added n 
the very able speeches that have already been 


addressed to you. 
1 which I have now to put before you, 
t 


lengthened comments. I cannot, however, 

speak in this assembly without all 

32 very long connection with the 
y 


in the House of Commons for twenty-five 


longe 


all 
Liberation Society. (Applause.) I went into 
the question not as being a Ch 


assertion of the absolute principle of religious 
ae. That alone is the prin 


tion Society, and for them, as I did for 
a good many years,I do not think I have 


ever 


position in which we now stand in the 


a deal snubbed and sat wig or 
I took in connection with this society. bey 
looked upon me as a sort of black 


ne 0 
were in small minorities. I worked with m 

old friend Mr. Hadfield, and with Mr. Carve 

Williams, and we used to be in small minori- 
ties in the lobby upon Church-rates and that 
sort of question—twenty or thirty, or even 
less, asserting the principles which have been 
since recognised by the whole country. But 
now I am not sat upon or snubbed. It is 
rather a credit to 


them from this restriction—the chairs 
of Hebrew and and 
about ecclesiastical I goso far as to 
say that it ought to be, if not a dis- 


qualification, at any rate a van to 


, and, - 


these to laymen, 


of more liberally- 

secularisa- 
to be better. 
ever,t 


hich was given to Mr. Gosc 
in g their Bill. 


* 


1 


lete liberalisation of the Universities, 
you — give effect to the principles 


ous . (Applause.) 
eon P. Gentlemen — 1 
ing to bo called upon 


new to 
To recommend the pro- 
is not necessary for me to make any 


to 


friend Mr. Baxter said he had bes 


; I have been there even a little 
than he has, and I have always done 
could to promote the interests of the 


urchman, or a 
, ora Nonconformist, but upon the 
ciple which 
ve gone upon in acting with the Libera- 


ven a single vote in violation of that 
ple. I cannot help con 
ouse 


ong to the Liberation 
Society ; and instead of in such a mino- 
rity as we were then, or black sheep, 
we find many of our friends in high places. 
(Applanse.) I am heartily glad to see them 
there, from personal motives and motives of 
friendship; but that is not our princi 
= r Cup. sane © — 
we believe they will support the pri es 
which they have so lon — — 
tion with this society 4 the tion which 
they now occupy. When the settlement 
comes about—whether the Church question is 
to be settled by friendly arrangement or b 
a bitter struggle—depend upon it wes 
need all the assistance we can have in the 
high places to make it satisfactory. Those 
who are in the House of Commons know how 
settlements in committee are destroyed 
unless they are well supported in the House 
of Commons with strong men to back them 
up. I, therefore, would urge upon the Non- 
conformists and the members of the Libera- 
tion Society not to relax their efforts in en- 
deavouring to place our friends in a position 
where they will be able to make a satisfactory 
settlement of the question with which we 
are now dealing. I have now one very plea- 
sant duty to perform—that is, to propose the 
thanks of this meeting to our friend the 
chairman. We have been told that he will 
be the leader of the Nonconforming interests 
of the House of Commons. I cordially t 
that, and recognise his position, and I do 
not think there is any man in the country— 
whether from ability, eloquence, or the re- 
t in which he is universally held—so well 
able to perform that duty. Mr. Henry 
Richard is an old and valued friend of mine. 
I have acted much and long with him in the 
House, and I have never had reason to 
following his lead in any question connected 
with your principles. have, therefore, to 
— — a vote of thanks to him for his excel- 
nt conduct in the chair, and for the services 
which he has invariably rendered to the 
cause of religious equality. (Applause.) 
Mr. A. Intrnewortnu, M. P.: Not for more 
yom ten pour thee, tas podege f sap be 
pass upon your but may 
permitted do say that I think every gentle- 
man who has spoken this morning has con- 


vigorous effort ought to be made to liberate 
clerical 


the 1 


in respect to the line that 
the Liberation in oe = voy 
ht to adopt. own feeling 0 
— ts entitled to our absolute confi- 
dence, so far as their intentions go, with 
tothe just treatment which we shall re- 

ceive at their hands as Nonconformists, or 


tributed so 


rather, as those who hold the ples of 
religious equality. At the same we must 
not forget that they have 


‘twill be almost 
pressing upon them, and that it almost 
impossible that they can raise the question of 
disestablishment in Scotland, and it is still 
less likely that they can raise the = of 
disestablishment in England. It is possible 
that this will bea short Parliament. If it be 
s0, it will be because the question of making 
uniform the country and franchise 
will be settled, a redistribution of seats 
accompan that change. If that be the 
case, we shall be the sooner placed face to face 
with the constituencies, and then Scotland, 
with the Nonconformity and Liberalism of 
England at her back, must declare in 
favour of the realisation of absolute religious 
equality in Scotland. So far as we can for- 
see the future, that seems to be the 
course that things will probably take ; but on 
the other hand, while we consider the con- 
ditions under which this Government is 
formed, and the power and influence which 
as Liberationists we hold in the country 
and in Parliament, it does not by any means 
follow that we are not to avail ourselves of 
the floor of the House of Commons to still 
further educate the country. Though the 
Government may feel itself free from any 
obligation to deal with disestablishment in 
d, that is no reason why some Scotch 
Liberals should not take e question in 
the House of Commons, with a view to pre- 
pare Scotland and the country for the 
coming change. Still further, as has been 
indicated by my friend Mr. Leatham, we 
shall have other questions — the whole 
yy of religious equality. And I donot 
or one moment doubt that there will be 
the necessary courage and fideli isplayed 
by the Nonconformist Members of the House 
of Conmme, which will satisfy to the full 
all reasonable demands that will be made 
upon us by our constituencies, and that we 
shall show ourselves faithful to the entire 
rinciple of religious equality with which we 
— been so long identified. For my 
own part, I think we are entitled to feel 
and to say that the Liberation party 
never occupied the position of influence 
which it does at this moment. We must 
bear in mind that with few i there 
is scarcely a member of the Government who 
is not p to the length that Lord Har- 
tington 80 1— himself last year, 
or the year before in Scotland ; and when our 
leading men put themselves in the tion 


of, “ Ask and you shall have,” it is, I con- 
sider, a time when the game is pretty nearly | 


up. We have only to wait a short time 
longer, and we shall be able to score another 
great victory, and then I think we shall be 
in ion of the force necessary to 
bring about the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Church of England. 
(Applause.) The Duke of Argyll, in an 
article which he wrote in one of the re- 
views, made this observation—which I be- 
lieve is full of force, but which he did not in- 
tend should be put to the use to which I am 
putting it. He was advocating the main- 
tenance of Aer 4 — -~ 
and he was a ing to and warning Epis- 
co lean, a if they allowed the Estab- 
lishment to fall in Scotland, every Scotch- 
man would be against the maintenance 
of the Establishment in England. Well, 
we believe that, as literally as does his 
Grace, and I have every confidence in the 
t majority of the Irish members and the 
rish people, that whenever the crucial time 
comes, we shall have not only Scotland but 
Ireland on our side, and the great force of 
Liberalism combined with these forces in the 
sister kingdoms will be sufficient to bring 
about the downfall of the Establishment. 
(Applause.) All we have got to do is to avail 
ourselves of every opportunity, and I believe 
that the future promises everything which 
we have a right to anticipate. Now, i 
for a moment to the resolution which I have 
been asked to second, I need not add one 
word to the feeling testimony given by our 
valued and rev friend Mr. Dill to the 
worth and services of our esteemed chairman. 
I know no man in the country who is more 
entitled to our gratitude than Mr. Richard. 
He is as ardent and devoted a champion of our 
cause as exists ; and besides that, he is the re- 
cognised leader in the House of Commons 
of another movement, not even second to this 
of the Liberation Society—(applause)—and I 
am sure it must be gratifying to him, and we 
all congratulate him upon it, to see the im- 
proved p ts of the two great questions 
of the age—thatof religious equality and of 
peace on earth, and goodwill to men.“ 
(Cheers.) 
The resolution was cordially agreed to. 
The CHarrman: Gentlemen, I am very 
much obliged to you for the kind and cordial 
acceptance you have accorded to this resolu- 
tion bearing upon me personally. I have 
nothing to say to that beyond express- 


Mr. Dillwyn, whose fidelity to our cause is 


above all praise, and my friend Mr. Leatham 
— . of forlorn hope ; but now 
we are very m strengthened by the ample 
reinforcements that have been sunt te our 
in the House of Commons. I am very glad 
that this meeting has been held. It appears 
to me that I never was present at any meet- 
ing where the speaking was so uniformly ex- 
ent and efficient, and I agree with Mr. 
Illingworth, that speech that has been 
delivered—and not the least that of my 
friend Mr. Leatham—has contributed some- 
valuable to our cause; and I think we 


all go away to our respective positions, 
whether in the House of Commons or in the 
country, strengthened and invigorated by 


what has taken place here this morning, and 

by the assurance that we have at our back a 

body of earnest and intelligent men, who 

will amply sustain our hands if we have the 

(A 8 go forward in this good work. 
o proceedings then terminated. 


THE TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE 


OF THE 


Society for the Wiberation of 
Religion from 
State-Patronage and Control. 


THE CONFERENCE 


HELD ON 


WILL BE 


THURSDAY & FRIDAY, 
10th and 11th of JUNE, 1880, 


AT THE 


CANNON STREET HOTEL, 
LONDON. 


It will sit on the first day at Evzven 
A. u., and again at Srx in the Evening. 


On the second day it will sit at Ereven. 


The proceedings will close with a PUBLIC 
MEETING, on the Evening of FRIDAY, 
June llth, at the METROPOLITAN 
TABERNACLE. 

It is “not necessary that either the dele- 
gates to the Conference, or the parties ap- 
pointing them, shall have been previously 
connected with the Society; the only qualifi- 
cation required being an implied concurrence 
in the Society’s objects, and in the propriety 
of organised efforts to obtain for them legis- 
lative sanction.” In virtue of this provision, 
those who approve of the Society’s objects 
and general modes of operation, but who may 
not have hitherto connected themselves with 
it, may feel themselves at full liberty to enter 
its ranks for future work. 

In addition to the present Executive Com- 
mittee of the Society, and of such public men 
as they may think fit to invite, the Con- 
ference will be composed of delegates ap- 
pointed by local committees of the Society, 
or by the subscribers, by meetings publicly 
convened, and by public bodies. 

Public bodies include denominational 
unions or associations, and political or eccle- 
siastical societies which embrace objects cog- 
nate to those of the Society. 

Delegates need not reside in the localities 
where they are appointed. The names of 
gentlemen resident in London, or elsewhere, 
who are willing to act as delegates can be 
supplied. 


Notifications of appointments should 
be sent in before Monday, the 3lst of 
May. 

Communications may be addressed to 
“THE SECRETARIES,” 2, Serjeants’ 
Inn, Fleet Street, London. 


THE PUBLIC MEETING 
The Metropolitan Tabernacle, 


On Friday Evening, June 11, 


WILL BE PRESIDED OVER BY 
ALFRED ILLINGWORTH, ESQ., M.P- 


Among the speakers will be J. F. B. 
FIRTH, Esq., M.P., W. S. CAINE, Esg., 
M. P., Rev. CHAS. SPURGEON, Rev. A. 
OLIVER (of Glasgow), Rev. Dr. ALLON,,. 
and J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, Esq. 

To commence at Srven o'clock. 

The Admission will be by Tickets, to be 
obtained at 2, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet-street, 
and of Messrs. Passmore and Alabaster, and 
Mr. Elliot Stock, Paternoster-row; Mr- 
Gooch, 66, King William-street; and Mr. 
Buckmaster, 46, Newington-butts; and at 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle. 
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THE NEW PARLIAMENT AND RELIGIOUS 
ROUALITY, 


A pestrz having been expressed by friends 


of religious equality in the metropolis for an who never that the 
opportunity of meeting those members of the ood ger their own as 
Nonconformists 


newly-elected Parliament who sympathise 


: 


with them in their practical aims, the com- cal Liberal 
mittees of the “ Liberation Society” and of — on the pant lead, * 
the “ Dissenting Deputies issued invitations onconformists as I have just do- (Laughter.) They do this, 


5 
F 
1 


to a Parliamentary breakfast, such as 


l 


— 
8 
y 
i 
; 
5 
Q 


they have given on several previous occasions, stone t 
It took place on Thursday last, May 21st, at of the E 1 
the Cannon- street Hotel, and was in all — Se + 14 — and 
respects of successful character. ce that passed, w seems, 
* thirty — fie Members of Parlia- ever the undue influence of the N ton was a 
141 2 num- Mist body.“ But then there was this awk- | assertion —a 
ment were present, an — ward fact in the way of Mr. Disraeli, that f — 
bered nearly two hundred persons. The the Parliament in which he vas then | polished and 
following were the M.P.’s present :—Messrs, | speaking—thé Parliament elected in 19868, | making this ae 
n ner 12 as 
' a ma 8 

r But Mr Disraali was equal to the occasion, roading the 

, “ and he stated was not | is it from 
Williams, Woodall, Leatham, Bryce, Firth, returned by the new constituen wan | oh wy nee 
Armitage, Barran, Balfour, T. R. Hill, | Dissenters that gave such a triumph to Mr. | that the fact is that was consular ap- 
Hopwood, C. H. James, Henry Lee, W. Gladstone. “But now,” he says, “for the from the Lord 


M‘Arthur, A. M‘Arthur, M‘Minnies, Middle- 


future all that is » and you will be 


: 
7 
8 
4 


nowhere“ — laughter) —and certainlytheelec- | truth and righteousness and peace—( sub-secretary’s they amoun 

ton, @, Palmer, 7. Hoberts, — Rogers, | tion of 1874 seemed to confirm the prophecies | plause)—in the p — far as I can to hundred, de 
8 Thomasson, Willis, and Dr. as A 

tevenson, , of Mr. Disraeli, and it was whispered in the with the of two gentlemen who are 
Webster, the Right Hon. W. E. Baxter, | lobbies of the House of Commons that the in the said to 
Sir Chas. Reed, the Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley. | Prime Minister, in the exaltation of his be there 

| MN ‘ are, 

The following Members had accepted invita- triumph, after the election of 1874, was wont Nonconformists, there is the whole 
: but — 3 t to boast among his followers that one thing, of this hundred 
tions, but were unable to attend :—Serjeant at any rate, he had done by the Reform ast ons 


Simon, Sir H. Havelock-Allan, Mr. Rylands, 
Mr. Wren. 

Letters expressizig regret at inability to 
attend wre stated to have been received from 
the following Members :—Mr. John Bright, 
Mr. Colman, Mr. Collins, Mr. J. K. Cross, 
Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. P. A. 
Taylor, Lord E. Fitzmaurice, Dr. Kinnear, 


of 1867, and that was he had killed the Dis- 
senters politically. hter.) Well, but 
what about the present state of things? This 
dead Dissent, which he thought he had 
killed and quietly inurned, rises before him 
at the 9 e n, fullof vigour, armed cap- 
d-pie, w a menacing and aggressive atti- 
tude, so that we can conceive Mr. Diernaeli 
addressing this ubiquitous Dissent as Hamlet. 


82 


> 
* 


Mr. S. Morley, Mr. Dick-Peddie, Mr. Slagg, addressed the ghost of his father— 


Mr. F. Henderson, Mr. T. B. Potter, Alder- ‘What may this mean, now come into power. In the first place, 

. : That thou, dead corse, again, in complete steel, | we must remem they have succeeded 

man Carbutt, Mr. Whit worth. and some others. Rovisit at thus the glimpses of the — in & mont — inheritamee inheritance 
Among the general company were Mr. H. Making night hideous ? of blunders, of complications, yea, I will 


R. Ellington, Mr. Carvell Williams, Mr. A. (Laughter and applause.) For it is very 2 crimes—a general 


 Shepheard, Mr. S. R. Pattison, Mr. Charles | Curious to observe how, by the 
J. Sheph r. S r | voice of friends and foes, the primacy entangle and to restore to something like 


1 * — ＋ D honour for the great Liberal victory just order. And then we Nonconformists are not 
Rev. H. W. Crosskey (Birmingham), Mr. achieved is assigned to the Nonconformists. | Nonconformists merely or mainly. We are 
W. Edwards, Mr. Albert Spicer, Mr. J. E. (Hear, hear.) Our great leader, Mr. Glad- | members of this great British community, 
Saunders, Mr. James Clarke, Rev. H. Ierson, stone—(loud cheers)—is never weary of ac- | we are interested in everything that concerns 
Mr. H. H. Baynes, Mr. Stafford Allen, Mr. A. — * 2 most glowing = — pense and 22 and honour , and if, 
„Mr. genere term, TNC idwene Services . erefore, the Government bri orward | we think are of vital im 
Dunn, Mr. J. Hopgood, Mr. Templeton, Mr She Nonconformists rendered during ‘that Sahel — „ shall tally —.— ai ä — 5 — = 
J. Clapham, Mr W. Holborn, Mr. J. Hey- * * which ein good sperity coun Loud lause. 
political crisis which culmina m the elec- | them and support them to the utmost, for Rev. ALAN Din Hawwar : foll 
wood, Mr. Rains, Col. Griffin, Mr. Eastty, Mr. | tion. They are, he says, the backbone of the | we are as interested as anybody in general | resolution has been put into my 2 
G. C. Whiteley, Mr. A. Kitching, Rev. G. Liberal party, and he points to their example | good measures, and I think we have contri- | though I did not expect to occupy this post 
Verrall, Rev. J. G. Rogers, Rev. S. H. Booth, | as one which it would have been well if some buted as much as any class of the community | of honour when I entered the room, having 
Rev. G. M. Murphy, Mr. A. H. Haggis, Mr. other churches had followed. The Spectator, to secure such measures in the times that | agreed yesterday to second the resolution after 
Adler, Mr. H. 8. Leonard, Mr. C. S. Miall, — ea n gd —— I I can give you | it had been moved by another, I submit it to 
, snu , e imony ofa v vom eration 
Rev. W. Sampson, Mr. J. Fisher, Mr. S. Rob. jetter 1 its pages which declares that the Lord John Russell Mame ats wok ae your consid with much pleasure, and 
johns, Mr. Grimwade, Mr. G. R. Howat, | cause of the Liberal success was entirely | tised observer of the political life of this 
Mr. James Greville Clarke, and Mr. Percy | owing to the conduct of the Nonconfor nists. country for fifty years, and these are the 
Clarke. Letters intimating the inability of | The @lobe declares that the most potent ele- words that he used on oneoccasion. Speak- 
the writers to attend, and expressing sympa. ment of the wave of Liberal feeling was the ing of the abolition of Church rates he says, 
, 0% , fluence of the Dissenters, whose pulpits | «| know the Dissenters, they carried t 
thy with the object of the meeting, w — ; Ay = , 
* J g. were | were converted into Radical rostrums, and | Reform Bill, they carried the abolition of 
read from the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, Rev. | their chapels into recruiting-grounds to catch slavery, they carried free trade, and they 
Dr. Allon, Rev. Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Landels, Liberal votes. (Laughter.) While admitting | will this question—” and of course 
Rev. F. Trestrail, and Dr. Edmond. the fact as to the influence exercised by the they dia carry it. (Applause.) Well, 
The Cuatrman: Gentlemen,—I am here | Dissenters, I must utterly deny the correet- I am bound to give you both sides of 
to-day in a sort of double capacity, part! ness of this statement. (Applause.) The | the question, and there is another course that 
pacity, partly as | Morning Post says, in language so lugubrious | ma suggested by some of the y 
guest, and partly as host. As a Member of | that it is difficult to believe the words were — more sanguine men amongst us. e 
Parliament supposed to be faithful to the | written without tears by the writer, that Mr. may be told that we ought to place absolute, 
principle of religious equality, I am an in- | Gladstone’s acknowledgment that Dissenters | implicit, unhesitating, and unreasoning confi- 
vited guest, but I occupy this position by 1 err — > *＋ rhe er ay —.— is now in 
5 , f a most portentous s » for it means office; that wes o nothing tha 
virtue of my being chairman of the Deputies nothing less than that the country is now | he unacceptable or inconvenient to — — 
of the Three Denominations, and a member of | to be governed by a party whose backbone | rather than embarrass the Government in 
the committee of the Liberation Society—the | is Dissent. The Record admits the same | any way, we must suppress our convictions, 
two bodies who have done themselves the | fact, and the Daily Telegraph—(hisses)—with | postpone indefinitely our demands, and hia 
pleasure of inviting those who are present | gTim irony, calls the Liberal majority of the | wait patiently on the pleasure of our imagine such 
with us this morning. Well, in the names House of Commons “the Nonconformist | friends. Now, honestly speaking, I cannot | à mind so usefully employed—some gleam of 
, ty; and so through the whole gamut | give that advice either, nor can I tit by | comfort will come to his mind in phrases far 
of those two bodies I offer to my honourable a? oneal ae ; a * P 
of gratitude on the one hand, and of horror | whomsoever it is given, for there is nothing | More oracular than are likely to occur to me, 
colleagues, whose names have just been read | and lamentation on the other, the note of ia the history of the past to justify me or than, if they did occur to me, I should be 
to you, a warm and cordial welcome, (Ap- | Dissenting supremacy is the loudest. Well, | counsel as that. We have had an e ence | Very likely to use. He would probably say, 
plause.) It is very pleasant to see so many | if we were not a remarkably modest people, | for nearly fifty years of the relations between | But yesterday I prophesied, behold 2 
of them here—some of them old and familiar we should be in danger of having our heads | the Liberal party and the Nonconformists, and the em of my prophecy. The Dissen- 
faces, who have been with us previously at | turned by this universal tribute to our poli- | that experience teaches us this—that what- ters are already asserting themselves; they 
such gatherings, and others new friends, | tical ascendancy. Now, it is a matter of | ever we have gained either in the removal of | have met to form their cave; the policy of 
whose names, however, and character and re- | some importance to ascertain how the special | disabilities or in the acquisition of civil and | disintegration is already beginning to pre- 
putation, as firm and faithful friends of our | representatives of this powerful element in political rights, we have attained by our own | cipitate results in the Parliamentary majority 
cause, have been well known to us before, | the national life are going to act in the New | efforts. (Hear, hear.) There is no instance on of the Government.” And I do not — 
althou h now for the first time they are in | Parliament. There are two courses that may | record, so far as I know, where any Liberal sir, whether on the right side of the chair 
a position to render service to that cause in| be suggested tous. We may assume an atti- Government has voluntarily undertaken to there be not some members of the Liberal 
the Legislature. (Applause.) I congratu-|tude of watchful jealousy, nourishing a bear our burdens. I do not say this by way | party, timid and melancholic reformers, men 
late you and ourselves upon the fact that | suspicious and distrustful temper, pressing | of reproach, but in order to prevent un- Who undertake changes of the nature of re- 
there is a larger number of the friends of re- | our own claims with an angry and strong | reasonable expectation with correspond. | form as Englishmen are said to take their 
ligious equality in the present Parliament | importunity, impatient of whatever is done ing disappointment afterwards; but the | Pleasures—sadl 
than has ever before sat within the walls that does not tend immediately in our direction, fact is that in everything that has been | there be some such gentlemen who will to- 


of St. Stephen’s. (Applause.) I think, if and ready to withdraw our confidence from done in the repeal of the Test and Cor. | morrow eay, Can't the Dissenters 
we include the Scotch Presbyterians—and | our political friends if they do not instantly poration Acts, in the abolition of Church. | be quiet, were i fora little? Can’t the 
they at least are Nonconformists in England | carry into effect all our extreme demands. | rates, in the of Mr. Hadfleld's Quali- rest and be P They will get their 


—there are more than 100 Nonconformiste | Now I venture to say with all emphasis, that | fication of O Bill, in the various measures | Burials Bill. Can't they be quiet ?”’ 
proper in the House, and a great many who | that is not the course we should pursue. | for procuring equal rights for the Noncon. | Well, now, Mr. Chairman, we cannot 
are not Nonconformists as loyal to the prin- (Applause.) That is precisely the course formists in universities, in the reform of the deny that this is for the most part a 
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it back into the paths of uprightness and of | great body of the Scotch representativ 
Some of you, I daresay, will be sur- | we do not want to be te the noed 

to learn that I have sat for more than | time coming by votes from the other of 
twenty-five years continuously in the House | the Tweed. bulk of the Scotch 
of Commons, that there are now only twenty- | members are v. if not actually, pledged 
nine gentlemen in the present Parliament | to leave the final decision of this question to 
who in that respect are senior to myself. I | another vote of the constituencies ; but I know 
mention this because nothing can be more ofa y in the Church itself who 
suprising or ying than the progress that | thoroug d the situation, men of 
has been during that quarter of a cen- | sagacity and foresight ; and I am one of those 
tury in the great principle of —— who look forward at no very distant date to an 
am conten i equality. Ido not refer to Acts that have amicablesettlement. The case of the Church 
ac been passed after long struggles, because | of England is very different indeed; and the 
they will at once occur to your mind, but I | more we look at it in its pecuniary and mone. 
he nation. | have no doubt there are gentlemen in this | tary aspects, the more perplexing does it 
a . Whilst we fight the battle of 

ious equality here with erance, 1 


F 


i 
f 
l 
1 


, and we are placed | our les into 
of this nns room who = —— the „ when 
that we are over - | but we ought to have opened up House there were only two or three Noncon- 

in this postion ‘ py 5 — the whole of our 1 —— formists in the House of Commons. Now, | hope we shall also do it 272 — and 


ES 
i} 
ill 
1 
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Mr. Richard, I presume, be the chairman has told us, there are about | with patience. The Italians have a vy 
to Chairman, as the Irish say, or something of a hundred. The last General Election | wise proverb, Chi va piano va sano, but — 
But now, sir, it is just to our- | that sort, in the House of Commons—a kind | added more y to their numbers than may — * upon it, gentlemen, that its 
ves, th whom we acted in of leader of the Nonconformist party to | any election before, and I have no doubt | time come. There is no valid reason 
late great electoral conflict, that we should | which his years, and his wisdom, and his | they will make their influence felt, although | why a man who believes in bishops should 
i is acceptance wi I certainly very much concur in the remar have a higher social position than a man 
Never did any political party | House would seem to entitle him. (Applause.) | that have fallen from the chairman, and am | who does not. (Applause.) There is no one 
en leave out of view | And I say the discussion of our questions, in | extremely sorry that the great Noncon- | who knows anything about the matter—who 
so far as they can be got fairly before the | formist party, which is so largely repre- | has, for — investigated the ecclesiasti- 
t, should be opened | sented in room, is repre- | cal state of North America and the British 
) They t into that conflict as up, and from time to time our principles sented at all, even in the subordinate | Colonies—who doubts for one moment that 
cio 5 —. issue before them; uld be maintained; and on the | ranks, of Her Majesty's Government. One | voluntary effort is amply sufficient to over- 
future of English Nonconf ty there | or two incidents occur to my mind illustrative | take the religious wants of the community; 
with domestic affairs, and | shines a light which has this promise in it— | of the progress made in the last few years by | and when the time comes in England, as come 
with principles and with | that it will dry up and out of the land | the Nonconformists, and the advance of that | it certainly will, for the abolition of exclusive 
the whole thing called Noncopformity for | great idea which brings us together this | privilege, it will exercise a soothing, cement- 
evermore, by away all reason for this | morning. Shortly after my election an | ing effect upon all branches of society, and 
lishmen who were resolved | division which exists among us between | honourable baronet, representing a Liberal | there will no more be ecclesiastical squabbles 
y the home legislation of Eng- | Churchmen and Nonconformists. (Cheers:) | borough in the West of England, said to me, | in the British Parliament than there are in 
ta diplomacy, its action in regard Mr. Evuitneron (treasurer of the Libera- | across a writing-table in one of the divisional the Congress of the United States. (Loud 
, should i tion Society), in seconding the resolution, | lobbies, “I have got a letter from a man this as) 
that above all, its members should | said: As the chairman has already stated, I | morning who signs himself a Co tion- r. Hun Mason, M.P., who was ne 
be ed, and all its leading lines | am one of the officers of the Liberation So- alist. Can you tell me what on the face | called upon and received with cordial 
drawn in the open council of the nation, and | ciety, but I suppose another reason why I of the earth that means?” (Laughter.) On | cheers, said: I accept, with very great thank- 
not in the recesses of one dark and scheming | occupy this tion is because I am a resi- | another occasion, aftera very interesting con- | fulness, the honour of representing, on 
case for several years. | dent in this city of “light and leading.“ | versation on English ecclesiastical affairs, a this important occasion, the English Noncon- 
upon which we are | (Laughter.) Although we have a good deal | noble lady whom had the pleasure of taking | formist members of the new House of Com- 
met here to felicitate one another, and to | of light, we have not much leading, but the | down to dinner, on my telling her that I was | mons ; but, at the same time, I warmly con- 
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the friends of uality time I fear is distant when the light we | a Dissenter, pushed back her chair a little | gratulate the promoters of this meeting on the 
— — — — eq — think we have will penetrate into some of the way, looked at me with an expression half — taste, timeliness, and gratitude they 
roug cous that ve shown in selecting as the first speaker 


umber of men in the present | dark minds around us,and lead them to join | puzzled, half scared, and said, “Oh, my 

— +) — ho have an in t | our leading. So much for the city. I Join gracious, you don't „ St. I never met one in response to this vote an honourable gen- 
of the principles which under- | most in the congratulations of our | ina room before.” (Renewed laughter.) In | tleman who represents a Scotch constituency, 

the contentions Nonconformists than | friends whom we see here this morning, that | 1855 I dined at the table of a statesman | not only because he is an old Member of 
has ever sat in the House of Commons before, | the country appreciates worth and talent if now in a very illustrious position, and | Parliament, and I am the youngest in that 
tal issue of the conflict. It | London does not. We have a to our late esteemed friend, Mr. Charles | respect, but because he has experienced the 

was not the main issue, and I think it would | here from Lancashire, Yorkshire, Wales, Gilpin, who was also in the company, I wear and tear of official life; and some of 
be well for lishmen and English poli- | Scotland—indeed, from most of the counties happened to remark across the table, us, at least, recollect the great good he 
ticians to i the fact that when an of England, and even from the dark Eas- with regard to some grievances of which did as an administrator at the head 
i tern counties. Why, sir, if Essex is moving, | they were complaining, “ Oh, that will be all of a most important Government office. 

surely we need not fear for London. (Ap- set right in the good time coming, when (Applause.) Let me say, gentlemen, on 
Hy! However, I know you are all wait- | there are no longer Established Churches.” | behalf of myself, that I have not been 
— to hear some words from our friends, and The quick ear of our host overheard the returned for Ashten-under-Lyne by the 
therefore I will not detain you except to say | observation, and later on in the evening he | Nonconformist portion of the constituency 
that to some of us who are growing grey in | took me aside into the drawing-room and ex- alone. Of course I did receive, perhaps, 
the service it is a subject of great rejoicing | pressed the greatest possible surprise that | every vote of the Nonconformist portion of 
returned | that so many old friends are in the Houses, | any person should talk of such a consummatidn | the constituency ; but, at the same time, I 
say the fact that and still more that there are so many | as being taken for ted. Like the aforesaid | recognise, with very deep gratitude, the 
and ng members who are springing up. lady I rather think he had never met a Dis- | warm and hearty support which I received 

es over the past, and forward | senterin the room before. (Laughter.) He has from a very influential and numerous sec- 


’ nconfor- to the future, it has been a source met a great many since; and | should like to tion of the Church of England; and when 
e take of some po to some of us, that the | know how many members of the new Parlia- | members of the Established Church, church- 
your Nonconformists man for man, and take House of Commons contains, comparatively, | ment sitting on the Liberal benches do not | wardens, builders of churches, founders of 
ur Churchmen man for man, as Nonconfor- | so few young men who seem to be coming | know what a Congregationalist is. Now, church schools, the most munificent sup- 
* — to take the places of the veterans | gentlemen, we have all been in at the death rters of every organisation of the Esta- 
men individually than they as Churchmen. | who are ing away. Now, in look | of one Disestablishment. Happily we have now | blished Church one after another most warmly 
There is no such spirit among us, but here is ing around this table this morning one religious 2 in Ireland. (Hear, hear.) | espoused my cause; and when they were re- 
the fact—that our position as Nonconformists | great subject of congratulation, is that | Will you allow me to saya word or two about proached by rectors and vicars in the borough 
has left us free for full unembarrassed action young men are growing up to bear the | Scotland? (Applause.) I daresay most of | as another good Churchman gone wrong“! 
in all that concerns the interests of this ner when we have done our work, which, you are aware that that branch of the Pres- ughter)—I do not believe that the fact that 
nation, so that we have taken the leading probably, will not be long. I can only say —— Church in Scotland which is con- I was an advanced Nonconformist operated 
part in bringing the legislation and diplomacy | with regard to what has fallen from the | nected with the State has very small emolu- in the slightest degree against my election 
of the coun into with all the chairman with respect to operations in the | ments: it is a poor Church, and with no in the minds—I was going to say, and I will 
higher and traditions of the country ; House of Commons, that I am quite sure that social advantages, because very few of the | say—of the most intelligent of the Church- 
while the position of Churchmenas Churchmen | any one who takes an active part in the con- | gentry or nobility belong to it; and, more-  men—(applause)—of the richest Churchmen, 
has 80 their political action, that they | duct of political affairs outside the House | over, in certain respects, both in practice and the largest employers of labour, and the 
are found the — party in support of a will endorse most entirely the policy he has in doctrine, it has set an example of liberality | largest owners of capital. I was very happy 
policy that is unrighteous and is tall of the indicated. Union is our duty; but the reso- | which is in accordance with the spirit of the | to — that it was no disqualification for 
— = uster. (Hear, hear.) It has | lution points to future action. We ought to age. But we cannot shut our eyes to the fact representing the Liberal party in Ashton- 
ways been our contention that the spirit of keep up our organisations in the constituen- | that it is in a minority of the peor under-Lyne that I happened to be not only a 
a privileged institution must have this effect | cies; not put off combination until the eve | — it * received . very hae | _— | — * 1 Dissenter of Dissenters. 
those partakers of the privil of an election, when we get a scratch crew; an iscouragement at the Gene Hear, hear. ow, while I recognise most 
2 pede ＋ the | but wherever it is 3 to organise the Election. (Cheers.) The Dissenters north of | cheerfully that important fact, I have to 
question on which you have touched soam | friends around us, and go on pegging away. | the Tweed adopted precisely the same course deplore that there is another side to the 
and so fitly isas tothe future. This u- | That is the principle ou which we should act | as their friends in the south. They did not question. While I believe that the principles 
moot the question of Disestablishment at | of religious equality are advancing gradually, 
exertions to our principles into practical The resolution was enthusiastically agreed | all; but it was forced upon them by the in- and even swiftly, in the minds of the most 
y vars he to. | conceivably injudicious line taken by the | intelligent members of the great Episcopal 
the House of Commons, and not being called | The Cuarmman said he would now call clergy themselves. Why, one Scotch county, 
to deal as a member of the House of Commons, upon a Scotch, an English, and a Welsh | almost to a man, voted against a Liberal Lancashire,evenin Ashton-under-Lyne—that 
with the question of policy, I would not member to respond to the resolution. who was an attached member of our own there are people who have been trained in 
venture to touchthe question at all. It is The Right Hon. W. E. Baxrer, M. P., Church, and in favour of an Episcopalian the families and under the ministries of the 
too high for those of us who in relation to | who was very cordially received, said:—Mr. | Tory, who belonged to that high school which | Nonconformist communities who seem, as 
this are mere laymen; but I am Chairman and gentlemen,—My first and not only would not enter the door of a Pres- they grow older and richer, to take a delight 
sure the heartiest has been called | most natural impulse in addressing such a byterian church, but do not admit that Pres- | in turning their backs upon their Noncon- 
forth to the wise w which you, sir, have | company as this is to congratulate the great byterian churches are churches at all. Now, formist principles, and upon certain special 
offered from the chair. Those of us who are Nonconformist body upon the union, the the alliance between Church and State, as | occasions in their lives, which happen once 
on side of the cross table and its flanks | activity,and the enthusiasm that they dis- | far as the legislature is concerned, has been only to most people and twice to some— 
can rely on the gentlemen who have been re- played at the last General Election, and more | defended, up to the present time, almost | (laughter)—they seem to think that they can 
turned as re ting the principles of Non- | especially upon their abstention from raising | exclusively by my ee During my | only be married properly at the altar of the 
conformity, that they will bear themselves | questions distinctive to themselves in order to | recollection there have been hardly any mem- | Established Church. (Hear, hear.) Now, I 
with moral and Christian dignity in carrying | succeed in what appeared to them the para- bers of the Established Church of Scotland | consider this a great slur ugon Noncon- 
out the work which is committed to their | mount duty of every true Liberal, namely, in the House of Commons; but a little bird formist ministers, and no small treachery 
hands. There will be no obstruction on their | putting an end to a policy of bravado and | has whispered to me that the total rout of to the principles of Nonconformity. This 
part ; ag fe never fight against a measure — ay Behn and getting quit of people that | the pew at the last election, both in counties shows t we have not only to educate 
in itself because Nonconformists have delight in war. —— gentlemen, the and boroughs, has confirmed the Episcopalian | enlightened men of the Episcopal Church, 
victory has been won—perhaps the greatest gentry and landlords in an idea they had | but, also, even the members of our 
wise snubbed, or because Nonconformists and most conclusive that was ever won in the ore entertained to abandon the defence of | own co tions; and our ministers and 
have not had their case sufficiently attended | history of any constitutional country—mayI | the Church the clergy of which had played| deacons and elders must never forget 
to. Thave no doubt that Nonconformist put in a word asking you not toe too much, their cards so badly. Scotch Episcopalians | that they have to keep strict watch over 
member in the House of Commons will be | at all events all at once, from Her Majesty's | look forward to some pecuniary gain fromthe | and strictly to shepherd those younger 
found fighting for every such measure on its | present Government. The reckless of | disendowment, and they also awe I | members of the Nonconformist communi- 
N their predecessors, both in foreign affairs and | believe with some reason,—that on the ties who my friend Mr. Ellington hopes 
harass the House with measures. | in finance, ha ve surrounded them with difficul- | disestablishment of the Church in Scotland | are taking the places of those older and 
But I do wish to make this observation before | ties, lexities, aad embarrassments of | there will be a very large accession to the more advanced in the field in which we 
no nature; and you may de 8 Church there. Be that as it have been working. (Hear, hear.) Now let 
country for to come is educational | upon it that it will be neither a light | may, w I want to impress on you is that me say that I am ready to recognise very 
work—(hear, hear)—and the benches of the | nor an easy task to extricate the na we desire to manage our ecclesiastical affairs rn than I am 
House of Commons offer a coign of vantage | from these tortuous, devious ways, and bring ourselves. You know the sentiments of the afraid some of our friends do 
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Church, I do see, from time to time—even in 
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ments which have been made by Mr. 
stone in various ts of his Govern- 


ee 
that could be done in that re- 
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done 
— 7 r ne, and I think that in- 
stead of deserving the smallest amount of re- 
proach, he is entitled to the gratitude of Non- 
conformists for doing what he has done. I am 
sure there is no member connected with any 
portion of the Liberal party who has so con- 
stantly and cheerfully ised the support 
which he and the principles he represents have 
received from Nonconformists, and it is an 
indication that he himself warmly feels that 
for the victory which he and his y have 
achieved throughout the country they are in- 
debted to the men with whom we are con- 
nected in every part of the United Kingdom. 
I follow our friend Mr. Baxter very 
cordially in one In the course 
of the present short Session of Parlia- 
ment we must not be too impatient if 
our question is not advanced in the way in 
which some of us would wish it should be 
advanced. I am thankful when we can creep 
on slowly step by step; I am thankful to 
know that one bility after another is 
being removed, and I do think that 
in some part of the coun the Burials 
— in the last election been con- 
a most important one—(hear, hear)— 
and that the relief which the Nonconformist 
bodies will experience from a wise settlement 
of this long ayitated question will be of the 
greatest possible ad can to the advance- 
ment of our general principles. I do not my- 
self see that any other part of our question 
could have been taken up in the present brief 
Session of Parliament than that one, and 
I know no other question in connection with 
our principles—and I am sure I am su 
in this by Mr. Carvell Williams, and the 
active men of our Liberation Society—which 
has given greater offence to Nonconformists 
than the way in which Dissenters have been 
treated in various parts of the country 
by the clergymen and others on occa- 
sions where every unkindly feeling 
should be forgotten, and every opportunity 
should be taken to show the greatest amount 
of sympathy, regard, and friendliness to those 
who have been overwhelmed with grief. My 
friends, I appeal to you, and Iam sure I do 
not appeal in vain, that we shall give this 
glorious Administration a warm, hearty, true, 
and loyal support. (Applause.) e not 
only represent the Nonconformist portion 
of the community, but we are representa- 
tives of the great Liberal party of this 
countr ; we notonly have to seek to advance 
ourown special principles, but we have to 
seek toundo that frightful amount of mis- 
chief which the late base Administration has 
been the m+ans of causing in every part of 
the globe ; and coming, as I do, from Lan- 
eashire, where we have been plunged into 
the deepest commercial distress, I can assure 
you that the change of Administration has 
made new men of my friend Mr. Henry Lee 
and myself, and a number of others who are 
deeply engaged in commerce ; and I for one, 
at all events, thankful as I shall be at all 
times to receive the warm and wise admoni- 
tions of my friend Mr. Hannay, and of other 
prominent members of our party, shall feel 
it to be my duty, and I shall be seeking the 
best interests of. the country and of Noncon- 
— 2 by rendering a hearty 
and ch support to Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Bright, and the Government generally. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. WIEN WILLIans, M.P., who was 
next called upon, said: Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen,—I think it is not diffi- 
cult to see why the honourable duty of join- 
ing in this response has been assigned to the 
county of Carnarvon. In the late gieat 

litical victory in which we are all rejoicing, 
2 land has surpassed ev ing that she 
had done since the great orm Bill of 
1832. Scotland,as we — 1 a * 
she has surpassed Eng ; but we have the 
testimony of Mr. Gladstone for saying that 
Wales has su Scotland and England 
both. (Laughter.) We in Carnarvonshire 
can boast that we have surpassed the rest of 
Wales, and it is, indeed, no exaggeration to 
say that, because we had, against tremendous 

odds, the largest majority, both absolutely 
and relatively,of any political contest through- 
out the Principality. (Applause.) Now I shall 
occupy but two or three minutes. Brought 
up m asa member of the Established 
* , I have become from experience and 
from feeling a thorough Nonconformist and 
also a th h Liberationist—(applause)— 
and I should lad, indeed, if I could see 
every country in Europe boldly take the step 
of 1 a free Church in a free State. In 
these days of liberty of opinion and free- 
dom of thought, whatever it may have 
been in past days, I believe every thoughtful 
person will agree that the establishment cf 
religion by the State is no strength either to 
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Is it any 
nobody maintain 
and 


the State or to religion. 
I have h 


i has 
not been fully met, and I think that it will 
come not from those who Se = 
establishment from the point of religion, but 
from those who are afraid of a powerful free 
Church eee I 
culty had a ty. In some continental 
nations at the present moment it is a reality, 
but I believe that in this country the 
is and that if we maintain a 


i hical dealing with the subject, an 
advance at the same time with the freedom 
of the Church from the State, with universal 
and true national education, the evils wi 
be remedied and frustrated, and those who 
live,as I hope most of us here may, to see the 
day of the disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the Church of England will recognise 
that the subject is one which may be safely 
taken up, and that it will tend not only to the 
consolidation of the civil power in the country, 
but to the strengthening and invigorating of 
=e 8 spirit of the country. (Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Woopatt, M.P. 
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for 


very 

and the welcome which the metro- 
politan friends of religious equality have 
iven not merely to those veterans who, like 
r. Baxter, have so long served the cause, but 
to new men like myself, who only come in 
with an honest, earnest purpose to follow in 
their steps. I think, also, it is a very happy 
circumstance that we are welcomed not so 
much as Nonconformists this morning, but as 
advocates and friends of the principles of 
religious equality; and I am glad to find 
among those who may be included under that 
term men who, worshipping in the Estab- 
lished Church, have our principles at heart as 

much as the sturdiest Nonconformist 
us. It has been already said that we have 
not been returned to Parliament upon a Dis- 
establishment platform, and although we our- 
selves have not made those r princi- 
— prominent, we have been indebted to our 
iends the enemy for taking care, at any rate, 
that they did not escape attention. ven- 
ture to say, that in England, as in Scotland, 
wherever a man was connected with the 
Liberation Society, or was known to be 
in favour of the principle of disestablishment, 
the Tories were very careful indeed to let the 
electors know it, and not one cf us endea- 
voured to explain away or apologise for the 
conviction which we held. I listened with a 
great deal of attention to what has been said 
with to the use which may de made 
of the House of Commons for the ventilation 
of these principles and for the education of the 
country. Although we may not attempt an 
assault upon the great citadel of the Estab- 
lished Church, at any rate we shall, I trust, 
do * execution upon some of the out works; 
and although my friend Mr. Hannay speaks 
of the question involved in the Burial Laws 
as something for which in itself he does not 
care a button, I do think we may, with very 
considerable satisfaction, feel that we are ap- 
proaching the 1 of the end of a con- 
troversy which will be looked back upon as 
involving very important principles. (Ap- 
lause.) When about this time last year I 
the opportunity in this building of 
saying a few words upon the question, I ven- 
tured to say that I ~~ it would be an 
extremely unfortunate thing if the Burial 
Question was dealt with merely in its 
relationship to the parochial churchyards, 
and that we had much more to fear from a 
premature settlement than from any amount 
of delay. I think it is an extremely grati- 
fying circumstance that the e in the 
Queen’s Speech tells us that Parliament will 
be called upon to deal with this question in 
its relationship both to churchyards and 
cemeteries. (Applause.) Sir, I have, in the 


course of some local activity, had occasion to sayi 


refer to those multitudinous statutes which 
bear upon burial law, and they appear 
have been framed in such a way, t 
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am happy to that itis a f which 
will be eympathined with ver b a 


their survivors; then, indeed, we 
that this great bundle of statutes 


cumbersome lusage which will be very 
11 an extremely sim 
form. Sir, I think we may respond with 


Ashton. Never before have 
Government in whom we had so much 
reason to believe that we 


merely by —— the religious principle 
involved in it, or w er they will 
at once to a general consolidation of the Acts, 
we may be quite sure at any rate that they 
will be animated by a desire to do the thing 
thoroughly and honestly. I express no 
opinion, because I suppose we do not know 
et whether their proposals will be submitted 
in the first instance to the U pper or the Lower 
House. If the 1 House do have the 
privilege, I trust t they will be equal to 
the occasion, for we must never forget 
the very important, the memorable, service 
rendered tous by Lord Granville and Lord 
Harrowby, who by that never-to-be-forgotten 
resolution in the House of Lords taught from 
the a lesson tothe parsons. Sir, we 
felt last night that a great compliment 
had been paid to Nonconformity by the 
selection of Mr. Hugh Mason to second 
the Address. (Applause.) He at any rate 
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polled in 1880 nearly, if not 
they polled in 1874; but the 
a great deal better. Nor is it due, 
sometimes told, exclusively by 
to the efforts and speeches of any 
— ae eminent, however acti 
wever uent. Those speeches 
diffuse and too argumentative to have 
read by one tithe of the men 
votes carried the election. 


th 
spoke, and acted for themselves, aid 
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that may be regarded 
question safely shelved. We said little 
about Disestablishment at the elections, not 
— — we — yng weak, but because 
we knew ourselves to supremely s . 
Disestablishment must always be a ea 
nent feature in every Radical programme. 
our 


(Applause.) It is always t to 
— — and I will venture that no 
Government eam be formed which can lene 
command the of the Radical 
that is not to take distinct 
early — SS ee i 
ment. ( ) Now, if there be one 
question w marked out for the 


prepared to accept the ju t of the Scotch 
people. We have 82 that the 
question of Disestablishment in Scotland was 


raised at every Scotch election, and I venture 
to think that the verdict of the Scotch nation 


miracle—of unanimity. (A 


made no apology for his position there as 
a Nonconformist, and while he looked 


in earnest in 
prefer that they 
er generation to 


minated, but I am ectly 
, I would infinitel 
should remain for ano 


to | deal with, rather than they should be at this 
t, ifwedid | time settled in any half-hearted manner. 


courtly in his | 


then, willthe Government of Mr. 
sooner or later—sooner, I hope, rather than 


later—take up this " 
did for the question of 
I do not 


tance 
held 


in Baxter], has somehow 
or other been out in the cold; and the 
one Scotch nobleman the Duke of Argyll], 


| who has been conspicuous for his defence of 


the Establishment in Scotland has 
warmly folded to the Ministerial bosom. 


not know better, we might suppose their | (Applause.) I believe that, while we shall | do not say that we have any right to conclude 
object was to deal with a community like | be watchful and earnest in this matter, we anything from this two-fold circumstance, or 


the inhabitants of our Indian dependency 
rather than with Englishmen. Mr. Hannay 
has referred to the fact that we have been 
treated on these ecclesiastical questions 
pretty much as if there were two Englands. 
Certain it is that those who framed the 
various burial laws appear to have assumed 
that their first duty was to provide for some 
high privileged caste, for whom was to be set 
apart a certain portion of ground, carefully 
prepared and fenced, for the exclusive use of 
the members of the Established Church, 
approved and co by the bishop, 
and in the act of consecration con- 
ve to him, and the ratepayers were 

rivileged or permitted to pay the bishop 

is fees for the act of consecration. 
(Hear, hear.) Then, probably, it has been 
assumed, until the other day, that in addi- 
tion to setting apart a portion of the public 
ground obtained at the public cost for these 


have the fullest reason to hope, that on this 
and every other matter the Government 
will prove themselves to be thoroughly worthy 
of our confidence. (Applause.) 

Mr. Learnam, M. P.: Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen,—I suppose that I owe the honour 
of being invited to address you to-day to the 
fact that I have placed upon the paper a 
notice with reference to the question of 

e. I have not yet deci exactl 
in what terms that notice should be pro . 
So far as I can judge there is no desire on 
the part of Parliament to go intoany very 
serious business during the present short 
Session, except those matters which may be 
laid before us by the Government itself; but 
whenever this motion comes on—whether this 
year or early next year —1 trust I shall be 
able to frame my motion in such shape that 
it may lead practically to a Disestablishment 
debate. (Hear, hear.) It has always seemed 


to e the rumours which are afloat ; but 
if there be any truth in them, and if it be 
true that this question and other 

ecclesiastical questions are to be 


g 
. Bryce, M.P. for the Tower Ham- 


lets, spoke as follows: Mr. Chairman and 
Gentlemen,—The ing is now so far 
t, and I have no doubt that, to the most 

of you, time is so ious, that I shall go 
rfectl ight to the t to which Iam 
directed b . Bic to address re- 


marks. question of University reform 
in its connection with the application of the 
principles of religious equality, has got a par- 
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fellowships, ts, 
tenable sometimes for life ; 


fixed of ranging — 
terms of years, at 
~ oad F r ly 
many were open only to 
By the 


of having uced a man who has advocated 
Sho oriole of equality perhaps 
with more point vigour than 
— * writer now living—I mean Mr 
win Smith. (A ) Well, we have 
laboured very much for the lication of 
—— 1 of clerical 
— ay —◻＋ ellowships, and you will be 
— po 1414 Sm pe age meg 
majority among ellows 80 
that Commis 


missioners have not yet pub 
statutes ;; but I believe it is no secret that in 


retained. Now this is felt by the Liberal 


to be handed 
over, bound hand and foot, to the mercies of 
a clerical majority, to be a grievous wrong, 
and entirely contrary to the whole current 
and spirit of modern legislation. 


did in the days 
of University tests, to the sym 
= Nonconformist body of 
p them in their struggle. ee) 
The question will certainly come re Par- 
liament, and the only question is as to the 
form in which it can be done. The statutes 
made by the Commissioners for each coll 
require to be laid upon the table of 
Houses, and either House can by an ad- 
dress to Her Majesty request Her Majesty 
to disallow the statute. Therefore an 
ity will be afforded, which I 
e will not be now this Session, of ob- 
jecting to those proposals. But it has been 
suggested that some steps should be taken 
even sooner, and that to prevent the Commis- 
sioners from going on in this dan us path, 
some action should be taken is sour te 
which the opinion of the House of Commons 
might be elicited on the subject, and a warn- 
ing given to the Commissioners that the 
reactionary path in which they are now tread- 
is one which they might perhaps have 
wed before the general election, but 
which they can follow no longer. (Hear, hear.) 
One question only remains, and that is one 
about which very little has been said hereto- 
fore, but with regard to which also I hope 
2 will give us your support when the time 
or action arrives. The Theological Faculty 
in the universities is entirely confined to 
clergymen of the Established Church. I do 
not mean to say that the time is yet come 
when we can have a purely denominational 
theological faculty. herefore, as re 
— — and pastoral theology, possibly the 
only way of keeping up such chairs at present 
is to allow them to be occupied by one parti- 
cular denomination, and that denomination 
which has them has the best claim to keep 
them. There are, however, two chairs, two 
essorships in the university, both of the 
hest importance, with regard to which a 
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It is possible, how- 
ever, that there also your help may be required, 
and I am sure our Cam friends can rely 
on ha the — cate degen you 

en and Sir 


now which was given to Mr. 
in carrying their Bill. I 
thank you for having listened so attentively 


1 which I have now to put before you, 
t is not necessary for me to make any 


than he has, and I have always done 

all I could to promote the interests of the 
Liberation Society. (Applause.) I went into 
the question not as being a Churchman, or a 
Dissenter, or a Nonconformist, but upon the 
assertion of the absolute principle of religious 
. That alone is the ple which 
I have gone upon in acting with the Libera 
Society, and acting for them, as I did for 

a good many years,I do not think I have 


myself when I first went there. 
deal snubbed and sat upon for 1 
with this society. They 
— ee ee a ee ee We 
in small minorities. I worked with 
old friend Mr. Hadfield,and with Mr. Carve 
Williams, and we used to be in small minori- 
ties in the lobby upon Church-rates and that 
sort of question—twenty or thirty, or even 
less, asserting the principles which have been 
since recognised by the whole country. But 
now I am not sat u or snubbed. It is 
rather a credit to belong to the Liberation 
Society ; and instead of being in such a mino- 
rity as we were then, or being black sheep, 
we find many of our friends in high places. 
( Applause.) I am heartily glad to see them 


| 


to the line that 


to our absolute confi- 
, 80 far as their intentions go, with 
tothe just treatment which we shall re- 
at their hands as Nonconformists, or 
rather, as those who hold the of 


with the Nonconformity and Liberalism of 
England at her back, must declare in 
favour of the realisation of absolute religious 


ditions under which this Government is 
formed, and the power and influence which 
as Liberationiste we hold in the country 
and in Parliament, it does not by any means 
follow that we are not to avail ourselves of 
the floor of the House of Commons to still 
further educate the country. Though the 
Government may feel itself free from any 
obligation to with disestablishment in 
d, that is no reason why some Scotch 
Liberals should not take u e question in 
the House of Commons, with a view to pre- 
pare Scotland and the country for the 
coming change. Still further, as has been 
indicated by my friend Mr. Leatham, we 
shall have other questions raising the whole 
inciple of religious equality. And I donot 
2 one moment doubt that there will be 
the necessary courage and fidelity displayed 
by the Nonconformist Members of the House 
Commons, which will satisfy to the full 
all reasonable demands that will be made 
upon us by our constituencies, and that we 
shall show ourselves — 2 * — 
inciple of religious ity with which we 
— "been so long “Tdentified. For my 
own part, I think we are entitled to feel 
and to say that the Liberation party 
never occupied the position of influence 
which it does at this moment. We must 
bear in mind that with few exceptions there 
is scarcely a member of the Government who 
is not — to the length that Lord Har- 
— so loyally pledged himself last year, 
or the year before in Scotland ; and when our 
leading men put themselves in the position 
of, “ Ask you shall have,” it is, I con- 
sider, a time when the game is pretty nearly 
up. We have only to wait a short time 
longer, and we shall be able*to score another 
great victory, and then I think we shall be 
in possession of the force necessary to 
bring about the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Church of England. 
(Applause.) The Duke of Argyll, in an 
article which he wrote in one of the re- 
views, made this observation—which I be- 
lieve is full of force, but which he did not in- 
tend should be put to the use to which I am 
putting it. He was advocating the main- 
tenance of the Establishment in Scotland, 


there, from personal motives and motives of | and he was appealing to and warning Epis- 


friendship; but that is not our principal 
reason for satisfaction. Our reason is that 
we believe they will support the principles 
which they have so lon — in connec- 
tion with this society 1 the position which 
they now occupy. When the settlement 
comes about—whether the Church question is 
to be settled by friendly arrangement or by 
a bitter struggle—depend upon it we shall 
need all the assistance we can have in the 
high places to make it satisfactory. Those 
who are in the House of Commons know how 
settlements in committee are destroyed 
unless they are well supported in the House 
of Commons with strong men to back them 
up. I, therefore, would upon the Non- 
conformists and the members of the Liber.- 
tion Society not to relax their efforts in en- 
deavouring eee our friends in a position 
where they will be able to make a satisfactory 
settlement of the question with which we 
are now dealing. I have now one very plea- 
sant duty to perform—that is, to propose the 
thanks of this meeting to our friend the 
chairman. We have been told that he will 
be the leader of the Nonconforming interests 
of the House of Commons. I cordially accept 
that, and ise his position, and I do 
not think there is any man in the country— 
whether from ability, eloquence, or the re- 
— in which he is universally held—so well 
able to perform that duty. Mr. Henry 
Richard is an old and valued friend of mine. 
I haye acted much and long with him in the 
House, and I have never had reason to regret 
following his lead in any question connected 
with your principles. I have, therefore, to 
ropose a vote of thanks to him for his excel- 
ent conduct in the chair, and for the services 
which he has invariably rendered to the 
cause of religious equality. (Applause.) 
Mr. A. [xniinaworra, M. P.: Not for more 
than a moment or two will I venture to tres- 
pass upon your time, but ps I may be 
permitted to say that I think every gentle- 
man who has spoken this morning has con- 


copalians, that if they allowed the Estab- 
lishment to fall in Scotland, every Scotch- 
man would be against the maintenance 
of the Establishment in England. Well, 
we believe that, as literally as does his 
Grace, and I have every confidence in the 
at majority of the Irish members and the 
rish people, that whenever the crucial time 
comes, we shall have not only Scotland but 
Ireland on our side, and the great force of 
Liberalism combined with these forces in the 
sister kingdoms will be sufficient to bring 
about the downfall of the Establishment. 
(Applause.) All we have got to do is to avail 
ourselves of every opportunity, and I believe 
that the future promises everything which 
we have a right to anticipate. Now, turning 
for a moment to the resolution which I have 
been asked to second, I need not add one 
word to the feeling testimony given by our 
valued and revered friend Mr. Dillwyn to the 
worth and services of our esteemed chairman. 
I know no man in the country who is more 
entitled to our gratitude than Mr. Richard. 
He is as ardent and devoted a champion of our 
cause as exists ; and besides that, he is the re- 
cognised leader in the House of Commons 
of another movement, not even second to this 
of the Liberation Society—(applause)—and I 
am sure it must be gratifying to him, and we 
all congratulate him upon it, to see the im- 
proved prospects of the two great questions 
of the age—that of religious equality and of 
peace on earth, and goodwill tow men. 
(Cheers.) 

The resolution was cordially agreed to. 

The Cnamuax: Gentlemen, I am very 
much obliged to you for the kind and cordial 
acceptance you have accorded to this resolu- 
tion bearing upon me personally. I have 
nothing to say to that beyond express- 
ing my earnest gratitude to you, and 
saying that those of us who were in 
the last Parliament, such as my friend 
Mr. Dillwyn, whose fidelity to our cause is 


above all praise, and friend Mr. 
had to lead a kind of forlorn —.— 


hope ; but now 


all go a to our respective posi 
whether in the House of Commons or in the 
i by 


body of earnest and intelligent men, who 
will amply sustain our hands if we have the 


(Applause) forward in this good work. 
e proceedin ings then terminated. 


THE TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE 


OF THE 


Society for the Wiberation of 
Religion from 
State-Patronage and Control. 


THE CONFERENCE 


WILL BE HELD ON 


THURSDAY & FRIDAY, 
10th and llth of JUNE, 1880, 


AT THE 


CANNON STREET HOTEL, 
LONDON. 


It will sit on the first day at Etzvew 
A. u., and again at Srx in the Evening. 


On the second day it will sit at Ereven. 


The proceedings will close with a PUBLIC 
MEETING, on the Evening of FRIDAY, 
June llth, at the METROPOLITAN 
TABERNACLE. 

It is “not necessary that either the dele- 
gates to the Conference, or the parties ap- 
pointing them, shall have been previously 
connected with the Society; the only qualifi- 
cation required being an implied concurrence 
in the Society’s objects, and in the propriety 
of organised efforts to obtain for them legis- 
lative sanction.” In virtue of this provision, 
those who approve of the Society’s objects 
and general modes of operation, but who may 
not have hitherto connected themselves with 
it, may feel themselves at full liberty to enter 
its ranks for future work. 

In addition to the present Executive Com- 
mittee of the Society, and of such public men 
as they may think fit to invite, the Con- 
ference will be composed of delegates ap- 
pointed by local committees of the Society, 
or by the subscribers, by meetings publicly 
convened, and by public bodies. 

Public bodies include denominational 
unions or associations, and political or eccle- 
siastical societies which embrace objects cog- 
nate to those of the Society. 

Delegates need not reside in the localities 
where they are appointed. The names of 
gentlemen resident in London, or elsewhere, 
who are willing to act as delegates can be 
supplied. 


Notifications of appointments should 
be sent in before Monday, the 3lst of 


May. 

Communications may be addressed to 
“THE SECRETARIES,” 2, Serjeants’ 
Inn, Fleet Street, London. 


THE PUBLIC MEETING 
The Metropolitan Tabernacle, 


On Friday Evening, June 11, 


WILL BE PRESIDED OVER BY 
ALFRED ILLINGWORTH, ESQ., M. P. 


Among the speakers will be J. F. B. 
FIRTH, Esq., M. P., W. S. CAINE, Esg., 
M. P., Rev. CHAS. SPURGEON, Rev. A 
OLIVER (of Glasgow), Rev. Dr. ALLON, 
and J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, Esq. 

To commence at Srven o’clock. 

The Admission will be by Tickets, to be 
obtained at 2, Serjeante’ Inn, Fleet-street, 
and of Messrs. Passmore and Alabaster, and 
Mr. Elliot Stock, Paternoster-row; Mr- 
Gooch, 55, King Willlam- street; and Mr. 
Buckmaster, 46, Newington-butts; and at 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle. 


